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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAI AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 
school Positior Secured 
Mk BABCOCK 
Camnecie Hatt, New York 
ke BURT SCHOOL, 
Lar Training M i tenogt 
n Puble at Privat cl 
g for church tr 
¢ Carnegie Hall 
i Lef I 
CARL M, ROEDER, 
rEACHER OF PIANO 
I etation Theor 
( for Teacher 
( egie Hall, N. Y 
6 Roseville Ave 
las Ave N 
MAI HIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
R I Iberg, 14 ih lwa ..¥ 
\ t W t t., N.Y Tel, 14 ( 
Ie] . bE OLLOOUI 
Is] I PRUCTION 
lel Pla 
LAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONI 
( ture Art of Singing 
Carnes i 
\ vy K r y 
HAZEL MOORE, 
OPRANO 
I West Sad Street, New York 
I huyler 38 
Afters ! t Newark, N 
I t Phot Market 1434 
FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
i ( et, New York 
l phone: 61 Plaza 





ik, PRESSON MILLER, 
PEACHER OF SINGING 


( i Is o Circle 











JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
rEACHER OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall 
PLORENCE EE, GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recital ind Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 
I er At jo W. Goth Street 
Felephone Columbus 3906 
ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mae \ 5 Zinoter, Director 
i4 Broadway Metropolitan Opera H Bldg.) 
York City 
I + Bryant 
Mr : 
AN JOHN DENNIS MEBHAN, 
Me 
lea ' f ov hundred artists now in 
espofisible positior 
For all particulars apply to 
Carnegie H 154 West srth St 
1 Circle 472 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 


SOPRANO—-TEACHER OF SINGING 
‘ Rroadway-—Metropolitan Opera House 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 





Mas. Henry Smock Miss Susan §S 
Positive g! he Expert 
Breath Con Ben tg: E coaching. 

trol, Perfect : . . Diction in al 
Pla ny VOCAL STUDIOS onde agg 
6s Central Park West, cor. 66th St 


Telephone, 7140 Columbus 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
The Rutland, 256 West 


th St 


, New York 


WALTER L. 


Teacher of 


BOGERT, 


and recitals 


BARITONE 


singing. Lecture 


1 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 2901 Morn’side 


MME, GRACE WHISTLER, 


VOICE 
STUDIO: ato FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone: Madison Square 382 





HARRY ANDERTON 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
814 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Phone 321 Circle. 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER. 


VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studic 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 699 





EDMUND J HELEN ETHEL 


more ORR, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle 
703 Carnegie Hall Tel. Circle 1350 


Summer Term in Seattle 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West r1ogth Street 


"Phone, 2859 Academy. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


New York City. ..from October 1st 


Studio Address, Carnegie Hall. 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 

THE ART OF SINGING 

249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone, 4879 Murray Hill. 


Studio 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 


Specialist 
(Musical 
Scientifically 


in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
Director of Bapt. Temple Choir.) 
taught—Successfully put into prac- 
tical use, 
Large Public—Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual Work at any time. 
Res. Phone, 5469) Bedford 


220 Madison Ave 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park, 
New York City 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOGAL INSTRUCTION 
PAL, 


a8 W. 63d St., N Tel. 1434 Columbus 





BESSIE C. REDMOND, 
ACCOMPANIST, COACH, INSTRUCTION 
1743 Montgomery Ave New York City 
Tel, 6568-W Tremont 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 


ART OF SINGING 
172 West zoth St., New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 


ART OF SINGING 


337 West &sth St., New York 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


yo1 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City 





HERBERT WITHERSPOON 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Formerly Metropolitan Company 
44 West 86th Street New York 


Opera 


SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 

Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH. 


Address: 209 West zoth Street, New York City 

















HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 


SOPRANO 











( t Oratorios, Recitals a Musicales 
Pupils Received 
Stud G West 137th Street, N York 
Audubor 
LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
B dw (Metropolitan Opera H Bldg.) 
Ne Yor Wednesdays and Saturdays 
\ Ma t Morgan Avert N va Conn 
JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
Jessie G. Fenne 
PEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Br > 
Phone Bryant 
DUDLEY BUCK, 
PEACHER OF SINGING 
West 67th Street New York 
Phone, Columb 


MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 
! 1 its 


eacher ! voice In a D cts I 
tone productiot 
French and Italian | Diction 
West 86th Street New York 
Pelephone, ) 


HERBERT 

VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 

Studio: 24 West th Street, New York 
Felephone, Bryar 69 


DITLLER, 


Residence 





HARRY M. GILBERT, 


























ACCOMPANIST--COACH 
61 West soth St., N. ¥ | ( 309 
GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE —_ 
INSTRUCTION 
Studio, 223: Broadway Tel. 407s} ADILE LEWIN( 3. 
(Elevator entrance, Soth Street) Schuyler PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Met} 
Residence Studio I Hlamilton Pla 
. lelephone, Aud 
Downtown Studio st vay Hall 
MINNA KAUFMANN, enemies 
Soprano—Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method. 
Address, J. Carta 601-602 Carnegie Hall THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. yo | 1 St 
aS Complete musica] education given t tudents 
from the beginning to the highest perfect or 
. . . 7. . +.) F. & H. CARRI, Direc 
FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING — 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. VON DOENHOFE. ALBER1 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
76 East 86th Street 
Phone, 332 Lenox 
Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, oi emanate — 
OFORTE INSTRUCTION Py Te TCL 
sega — DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent. va Nils - welen eal Seiad totchine anil aad 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City. izing in Berlin. Will accept engagen and 
a limited number of pupils 
Address: 127 West r26th St., New York 
= = — Phone, Morningside 2346 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 
JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION re ee ~WreD mre 
( 
Ft sae age ol HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
8s1-s2 Carnegie Hall, New York. VOICE SPECIALIS1 
» Broadway, New Yor! 
Telephone, 789 Circle 
F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY | BRUNO HUHN, 
With the “Musical Courier’; Sec’y Manuscript Elementary and advanced singing lessons and 
Society; Organist, Temple Gate of Hope, 439 Fifth i coaching 
Avenue. ‘Tel. 4292 Murray Hill; Residence, Park | . aeren reg mine — or one Wane t 
Hill, ‘Yonkers, N. Y. 228 West s&8th St., N. Y rel. Circle 5575 
i. 
——— 
CARL FIQUE Piano DAISY NELLIS 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, AMERICAN PIANIS1 
Dramatic Soprano Concerts Recitals 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 


) 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





Steinway Piano Used 














April 24, rgI19 
Stanley GARDNER Fest: 
19 Gladstone Avenue . + Westmount, Montreal 





ALBERT CHAMBERLAND 


Concert Violinist 740 Sherbrooke Street, Montreal 


MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - - - - - New York 








= DUNEV 


PIANIST PEDAGOGUE LECTURER 
740 Sherbrooke St., Montreal, Can. 


MINNIE ieee 
Osea te Pee p> cctal Boeagemen 


Studio for pte Soe en 
a22 West Fourth Street Caedoean Ohio 


ADELAIDE PIERCE 


CONTRALTO 
Warren Concert Bareas. Schiffmans Bldg... 


ENGELHARDT =m 








St Paal Mies, 





Address: 61 West 83rd Street, New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler 





Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE. 


Columbia School of Pin i 
. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs. HALL | McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
Limited Time for Pupils in Composition 
Telephone Audubon 4440 New York 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (e2sInsic 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor anv Coaca. 
Assistant Teacher A greases Heinemann. 
229 West 1ogth St., Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


Carolyn WILLARD PIANIST 


1625 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


TAUREE WIERRILL 


SOPRANO 315 W. 79th St., New York 
Phone 9171 Schuyler 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘ri 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 









































ALOIS TRNKA 


Concert Violinist 
137 West 110th Street. New York 
Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG. 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Barean, Schiffmane Bldg., St. Paol, Mine. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 


RAYMOND WILSON 


mM ; 
PIANIST ray 2 pmmes oe 


* PUEMMELI! 


Concert Pianist 

















E 2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
curs HAMMANN 
PIANIST 
1176 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 





BESSIE 


pown RICKER 


Interpreter of Child Verse 
and Song Stories 
Address: ARTISTS’ GUILD, Union Avenue, 
it. e 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary 
412 Fifth Ave.. New York. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


; SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted Fine Aris Bidg., Chicago 











J. BODEW ALT LAMPE 
Bandmaster 
CONSULTING MUSICAL EXPERT 
Conductor Lampe’s Military Orchestra 
Managing Editor Jerome H. Remick & Co., 219 W. 46th St.. N.Y. 


wa DEPT.OF MUSIC 


Center fiee 


“FLECK 
i. . Tel. Se ies 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 








COURIER 
== REIMHERR 
TENOR 


Concerts - Recitals - Festivals 
Address: 765 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
(Phone: Audubon 8838) 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clabs, Musicals, ete. 








3 


Lazar $. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tus Aart oy Sincinoe 


Indorsed by Chaliapin, Brogi, 
Sammarco, Ruffo, Didur, Sem- 
bach, Zeroila, ete. 

Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 





FRED. V. SITTIG Teacher of Piano and A ist 
167 West 80th St., New York City Phone, Schuyler 9520 


LOUIS STILLMAN 


TEACHER OF PIANO LITERATURE 
Studio: 148 West 72nd Street New York 
Phone 6156 Columbus 


Helen DE WITT JACOBS 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
138 South Oxford Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HERBERT MILLER Bariow 


716 Fine Arts Building Chicago 


Mrs. Phillips Jenkins 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1520 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘ FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 
Concert Direction ERNEST BRIGGS 
400 Broadway, New York 

Personal Address: 
479 West 146th Street, New York 






































“In examining @ student's voice 
and finding it at favit, | always 
suggest te him te consalt 
There Is no volce defect that can 

escape her notice and that can- 





MADAME VALERI, 
not be corrected by her ability, tremolo included, when bad 
a Af not gone so far as to cause looseness in the 
sos Wes West End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 














ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


LUTIGER GANNON 


ONTRALT 





mHOr 


. i. 


Fo 


MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 








324 West 84th St. + New York 
Phone, 5420 Schuyler. 


Georgiana MAC PHERSON 


PIANISTE With International College of Music 
Laureate Paris Conservatoire. Accredited Expeneat JOSEFFY 
Pupils accepted 4006 Kenmore Ave., Chicago 

Kimball Hall 


| LEVY... 


lataine HOFFMANN smn 


Home Address: Sr. Pawt. 








PIANIST 


Peers 





S. WESLEY SE “rae 
St. James Chu 
22d and Walnut Sts., 


ORGAN RECITALS. 


LJUNGKVIST tenor 


Royal Opera House, Stockholm 
New York 


Philadelphia. 
INSTRUCTION 





Ss 
A 
M 
U 
E 
L. 1544 Aeolian Hall, 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Fine Arts Building 





- _ Chicago 


TE R CONTRALTO 


ros 4. B. Foster, 200 Filth Ave., N. Y. 
Phone 6400 Riverside 


Karl SCHNEIDER 


And Assistants 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Rerertoinz, Concert, Oratorio, Ormna 
“The Lenox,” Spruce and 13th Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa 





MARY HOUGHTON BROWN 


VOCAL COACH PIANIST ORGANIST 
Instruction: Leschetizky Method 


Vanderbilt Studios: 174 Madison Ave., New York 
Telephone: 9286 Muiray Hill 





624 Michigan” Avenue 
Soprano 


sBUTLER <. 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
oa Fine Arts Bullding, Chicago, Ill 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Pp litan Opera C 
M it: Antonia Sawyer - Aeolian Hall, New York 











GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Special course in voice placement, Diction, 
Respiration. Pupils prepeced | Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio. Teacher of Lucile Lawrence and many 
others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 
stored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 





HARRISON WILD Concert 
M. Organist 
Studio: 1203 Kimball Building. Chicago 
INSTRUCTION 
PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


VAN der VEER MILLER 





MEZZ0 CONTRALTO TENOR 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, RECITALS 
INSTRUCTION 
Hotel Wellington, Broadway and 55th St. Tel. 1066 Circle 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 





MABEL COX-VAN GROVE sce: 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “°xccompantes 


Accompanist 
JOINT RECITALS 
630 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Il. 
Phone Wabash 8793 





MARJORIE KNIGHT 


SOPRANO 
Concert and Oratorio 
336 South Second Ave. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: Ella ae jaa, Smith, 





efferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 





“THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 
BY 


oo S 














iis Graveure, Charles 


others 


is successfully sung by Lor 

Clark and many 
Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th — Yew York 
HALLETT GILBERTI 


» Bryant 





NICHOLAS J. 


ELSeineiweR 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Gr abe ry Piano School, 839 Carnegie Hall 
saidence, 522 West 136th Street } NEW YORK 





REUBEN DAVIES wussr*tescue 


Endorsed exponent of Rudolph Ganz 
Studio: 815 Carnegie bg New York 
Tel for 4886 Morningside 





Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN ISS 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City 





CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


111 WEST 72ND ST., NEW YORK. 


CIA 


OF MILAN 


PES 


LATE 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 





MODERN LANGUAGES ART 


THE “LEXINGTON | COLLEGE OF MUSIC (“hi'genth Xenrof) Lexington, Ky. 


ANNA CHANDLER GOFF, Founder and Director 


Every advantage offered incident to a broad mus‘cal education. 


year. Positions guaranteed to graduates. 
circulars sent on request. 


State. 


Pupils may enroll at any time. 


Faculty of Artist Teachers 
College in session throughout the 


Ideal Home Department for young ladies. Catalog and 
Lexington—the Educational Center of the 
ml | 








DOUGLAS POWELL 


Specialist in Voice Placement, Opera Concert and 
Recital Repertoire. Studios: ae ee Opera 
House Bldg., 143g Broadway, N hone: Bryant 
1274. Teacher of Clara Loring, and many others 
prominent in the Operatic and Concert worlds. 





SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stadio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 





Tel. aosamnantes 4860 


SHEPHERD 


Soprano 


Concert, Oratoric, Recital 


Address: 
Masic League of America 
1 West Sth Street, New York 








OLD & NEW 
VIOLINS 


BEST STRINGS 


GRAND PRIZES 
CHICAGO 93ST. LOUIS 1904 


ct: FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FUTH AVE 
NEW YORK 
es7 1683 








Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 


America’s Celebrated Exponent of the tamous Garcia Vocal Method 


Grand Prix of Paris Exposition 1900 





Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. Available for Lectures; on Opera and 
Musical Appreciation. 
Vocal Studio: 952 Eighth Ave., N. Y Summer Schoo), Point Chaut , Chaut Lake, N. Y. 








MUSICAL 





COURIER 


April 24, 1919 





1854——_NEW 





BRADBURY 


\F. CG. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 460 Fifth Avenue 





YORK 1919 











V.A. PORTANOVA 


VOICE CULTURE 
— Opera Coaching; Song Inter- 
etation, Voice Testingand Advice 
Stedie: 382 West Sith Bt.. New York Tel. 6385 Col 


GRACE FREEMAN 


Concerts Violinist Recitals 


Address’ 164 Weverly Place, 0. Y. Tel. 1938 Spring 


§ MARGOLIS 


GULTURE 
L. S28 Riverside Brive, @. 7, Phone, Morningside 4863 
MAU DE 


rocker DOOLITTLE 


PIANIST AND COACH 


536 W. 112th Street, N.Y. __ Telephone Cathedral 3891 


GIACOMO BOURG 


BARITONE AND TEACHER 


120 West Se Street ol York City 
Telephone 694] Colam' 


; ASCHENFELDER 


Teacher of singing and supplementary 
5 subjects. 
Stadio: 161 West Tist Street, New York, Tel. Colambus 3375 


Agnes LAPHAM 


PIANIST 
621 Fine Arts Building Chicago 




















Hyde Park 4969 





Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 
454 Deming Place, Chicago — 


ESTELLE | HARRIS 


ouiiiees. yo  Recttate 
LEE KEEDICK, 437 WO hoe, Personal Address, 34 Gramercy Park 


2150 Gramerey 
wir CADMAN 
COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of His C and His Famouw 
. *" “Indian MusioTalk” 


Address Gare of waite. SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BeSTOR 


: ZEUCH 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
South Congregational Society, Boston 
1111 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 


ELSA FISCHER|: 


STRING QUARTET . 


Lucie Neidhardt, Viola 


























Elsa Fischer, rst Violin 


Helen Reynolds, 2d Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 
Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 





, | ROWE Spode in + 
"BLAIR »—2it i 


740 Sherbrooke St., West, MONTREAL, CAN. 


GEO. S. MADDEN 


Baritone 


Concert -Oratorio-Recital 
Address: 
31 Decatur St., Brooklyn, New York 
Phone, 1049R Bedford. 




















LILLIAN A teacher of broad experi- 
ence who understands the 
psychology of the piano 
student. 

Studio: 540 West 112th St. 

New York City 
PIANISTE Phone: Cathedral 6292 
Cc 
© BURLEI Hi 
Cc 
y STATE UNIVERSITY 
Missoula 

G. 
H. 


VOICE CULTURE 
Coaching in Opera and Concert 
1425 Broadway. N.Y. (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 


«MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN ee 


Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 3 
1435 Beoattae, New York 


Mme. MARIE ZENDT 


SOPRANO 


244 West 99th St. ~ 
Phone 4574 River 


HAROLD GLEASON 


RGAN 
Fifth Ave. a. ~ ¢ New York Cit 
RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


r— Vocal Coach 


Com 
664 WEST 11 STREET NEW YORK 
Telephone 


HAZEL LUGILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Add 
B i Bidg., o7, First National 


Ti ; a na a i i 
He 


bbuaritsen 


J. WARREN Condactor—Coach—Accompanist 


ERB * 


220 yee Avenue 
ROY DAVID BROWN 


Phone vane Paes a 
PIANIST 


Assistant to the late EMIL LIEBLING 
Lyon & Healy Building Chicago 


* VIERHELLER 


Voice Culture and Artetis Singin 
R 6501 Nixon Building, ttobarg, Pa. 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprane CONDUCTOR Teacher 
17 Revere Place, Breekiya, N. Y. Tel 6935 Bedford 


i DILLIN G; 


Te mngenet: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y, 
Stadio: 315 West 79th Street, New York 


tHUGO 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
INSTRUCTION 








New York 











































zxz0¢|Omz 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hil! 991 


YON STUDIOS 


see } YON 
Directors. 
Vocal, piano, organ and vomposition. 
8s3 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 951 Circle. 














DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“Strongest Faculty in the'Middle West” 


A school which offers every advantage incidental 
toa broad musical education. Fifty artist teachers. 
Highest standards. 


For Catalog address Business Manager, 
1117-1119 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 





Artistic environment. 








The Best Bargain 


is Quality— 








maker 8 


HE Conover is one of the few 
today were seer being built by by its original 


@ Its continued =e in such inctitutions as € 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability 


great Pianos of 





THE CABLE COMPANY, 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


Chicago MAKERS 











The Victory 


“propaganda” 


could defeat us. 


have prosperity along with peace. 


of American business today. 


securities of the 





GOVERNMENT 


ts: Fifth Avenue 











and American Business 


HE average American business man has taken and is now 

taking only a middle-of-the-road position regarding the 

relation of Government bond issues to the problems of American 

business and American prosperity,—and more particularly regard- 

ing the value to business in getting a wide distribution of Liberty 
Bond holdings among the public as a whole. 

During every day of warfare it became clearer to all that the one great 
essential to victory was the unity of the Nation. 
most dangerous weapon that Germany forged against us was the weapon of 
intended to bring about disagreement among ourselves— 
jealousies—class divisions—group hatred—dissension, the one weapon that 


Today American business faces a task at least as great as the task of 
winning the war—the restoration of normal business activity that we may 


Continued unity of thought and effort by the whole public 
in the support of the Government is the greatest safeguard 


That is a doctrine that every American business man should practise 
and preach, in his own interest and in the interest of the country. 

The success of that doctrine depends 
American business men help to bring about a wide distribution of the 
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ROCHESTER TO HAVE A 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA; CON- 
SERVATORY PLANS READY 


Inspired by George Eastman’s Magnificent Gifts, 
Chamber of Commerce Selects Arthur Alexander, 
an American, as Orchestral Leader 


The most recent American city to experience a musical 
awakening of notable proportions is Rochester, N. Y. Only 
a few weeks ago the Musicat Courter published the story 
of the new and magnificent conservatory which George 
Eastman, founder of the great kodak industry, had deter- 
mined to present to the city. As soon as Rochester 
learned of Mr. Eastman’s determination to establish a 
music school with the most modern and best equipped 
buildings and a notable faculty, a group of public-spirited 
citizens, members of the Chamber of Commerce, realizing 
that the city was bound to become a musical and educa- 
tional center of national importance, and wishing to show 
appreciation not only of this but of the many other bene- 
fits Mr. Eastman has bestowed upon the,city, determined 
to supply the one thing needed to make’ the ‘¢bnservatory’s 
work complete and establish without question the, musical 
standing of the city—a symphony orchestra. 

So the Chamber of Commerce appointed a committee, 
with G W. Todd, of the 
Todd Protectograph Com- 
pany, as chairman, to take 
charge of the matter and that 
committee began work by se- 
lecting Arthur Alexander for 
conductor of the new organi- 
zation. The orchestra con- 
certs which will be given in 
the great hall of the new 
conservatory, . seating about 
3,600 persons, will not begin 
until the fall of 1920, but the 
committee was very wise tc 
engage its conductor so long 
in advance as it is the inten- 
tion to have Mr. Alexande: 
personally select and as- 
semble the new orchestra. 
In choosing a young man 
whose musicianship has been 
proved thoroughly in other 
branches of the art, and who 
comes to the conductorial 
field with fresh enthusiasms 
and ideas, the Rochester com- 
mittee has only followed the 
examples of a number of 
other American cities whose 
experiences have been most 
fortunate, notably Cincinnati 
with Leopold Stokowski, 
known as an organist before 
he took up the baton; De- . 
troit, with Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, the pianist; and 
Cleveland, with Nikolai So- 
koloff, violinist. 


The New Conductor 


Although Mr. Alexander. 
the new conductor, is known 
principally as a _ vocalist 
whose specialty has been the 
giving of song recitals to his 
own accompaniments, he has 
had experience in nearly 
every branch of music during 
a career which has been de- 
voted to nothing else. He 
will have the distinction of 
being the only native born 
American to conduct one of 
our symphony orchestras. 

Arthur Alexander was born at Saginaw, Mich., in Octo- 
ber, 1882. Musically inclined from early childhood, he 
began to study the violin. It was soon discovered, how- 
ever, that he had an exceptional boy soprano voice, and 
he became soloist of the choir of the Grace Church, Chi- 
cago. When his veice changed, he began the study of or- 
gan and choir training at the University Schoel of Music, 
Ann Arbor. Mr. Alexander still holds the record of be- 
ing the youngest organist and choirmaster who ever held 
a regular position in the United States, for at fourteen 
he was engaged in these capacities by one of the Saginaw 
churches. A few years later he removed to Seattle, where 
he conducted the Philharmonic Society for three years and 
was organist and choirmaster at St. Marks. Leaving 
Seattle he went abroad to study with the fixed idea of 
becoming a conductor. A tenor voice of sympathetic 
quality offered him the most immediate means of making 
a name for himself in musical circles and he worked con- 
tinuously at the perfection of his special branch of musi- 
cal art—the singing of songs to his own accompaniment. 
After working for a while in Berlin he studied voice with 


(Continued on page 26.) 


Allied Music to Aid Loan 


In the Fourth Liberty Loan Drive the high water mark 
of musical participation was undoubtedly represented by 
the great concert under the direction of the Allied Music 
Trades at Carnegie Hall, when the program was. gjven 
by Amelita Galli-Curci, Enrico Caruso, John McCormack 





ester, N. Y., has decided to organize. 
Mr. Alexander's contract begins at once, as he personally will select and assemble th 
of Rochester in choosing him is a most decided compliment to American musicianship. 

tion of being the only native-born American conductor of a@ symphony orchestra now active in this country 


and Jascha Heifetz. The committee announces another 
gsent event in aid of the Victory Loan at the Metropolitan 
pera House, Monday evening, April 28. 


SPANISH OPERA OPENS IN NEW YORK 


“Maruxa,” by Amadeo Vives, Rather Too Sugary—The 
Company Fairly Acceptable 


“Maruxa,” an opéra-comique in two acts by Amadeo 
Vives, opened the season of the Spanish Theater, Inc., at 
the Park Theater, New York, last Saturday evening, April 
19. The book is by Luis Pascual Frutos, and an irrev- 
erent scribe would say that it is, consequently, very 
“fruity.” The plot is of the lightest and nothing happens 
in two rather long acts. Vives has an inordinate fond- 
ness for all varieties of the three rhythm, which grows 
extremely tiresome before the end. Nor are his melo- 
dies distinctive, with the exception of one or two. It was 
not a work one would care to see twice, but it should not 
be too harshly judged, for Ramon Blanchart was the only 
ene who sang in anything except a forte, while the or- 
chestra, ragged and frequently out of tune, played one 
continual blast which an industrious maestro did not seem 
able to subdue. Doubtless succeeding performances will 
be better. Adelina Vehi was Maruxa, and Isabel Mar- 
queti the Rosa, both with decidedly good natural voices 
and an equally decided tremolo. Blanchart neither looked 
nor sounded young as Pablo, but his was the most artis- 
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ARTHUR ALEXANDER, 


Who has been engaged as conductor of the new symphony orchestra which the Chamber of Commerce of Roch- 
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tic work of the evening. Miguel Santacana displayed a 
baritone voice of pleasant quality as Rufo, while Jose 
Dori, with an agreeable tenor voice, substituting for an- 
other tenor delayed in arrival, made one wish to hear him 
in a part he knows. After “Maruxa” came a revue, de- 
cidedly more interesting. There was some delightful 
dancing, especially by the Berdiales sisters; Sefiorita Davis 
(real Spanish despite the name) was very chic indeed in 
various music hall ditties, with and without chorus and 
dancing; and some other lady, name unknown, but quite 
the best artist of the whole evening, sang a patriotic af- 
fair, “La Mesajera.” The chorus was noisy and decidedly 
inexact, both in song and dance. Altogether there was 
little to entertain in an overlong bill, although it must be 
admitted in justice that the audience, mostly Spanish, evi- 
dently appreciated things much more than the foreign ob- 
server; and no doubt things will run much smoother this 
week. 


Harrold Going to the Metropolitan 


The Musicat Courier learns that the Metropolitan 
Opera will next week announce the engagement of Or- 
ville Harrold, the tenor. Mr. Harrold, after an absence 
of several years in other varieties of musical work, re- 
turned to the opera field with the Society of American 
Singers, ‘and in “Tales of Hoffmann” and some other 
operas proved that he had regained all the brilliancy which 
marked his debut. His engagement af the Metropolitan is 
a natural result. 


Although the orchestra will not begin concerts before the fall of 1920, 


CHRISTIANIA’S NEW OPERA 
HOUSE, TO COST $5,000,000, 
GIVEN BY AN AMERICAN 


Norwegian Capital Already Possesses an Opera Co- 
mique Which Is a Lesson for the United States— 
Also Has a Local Oscar Hammerstein 


Christiania, March 6, 1919.—To be dropped, after the 
turmoil of a New York musical season, into the midst of 
a Norwegian winter, is much like a cold douche after the 
oppressive atmosphere of the steam room in a Turkish 
bath. No art but the wonders of nature; no camouflage 
tone painting, only real mountain blizzards, 4,000 feet above 
sea level. One’s mind begins to clarify and to see things 
as they really are. 

Whey the Musicat Courter’s correspondent arrived in 
Chri#tiania:'a few days ago he was actually music-hungry 
—a feeling rarely experienced in New York except in mid- 
summer. Therefore, he was inclined to be uncritical in 
reviewing the artistic activities of this little capital of 
250,000 inhabitants, lying far outside the orbit of most 
musical stars. Imagine his delight when he was able to 
hear, in one day, an excellent song recital and a still more 
excellent operatic performance, for neither of which the 
slightest apology would be in order. And this was no 

accident, for the announce 
ments show a similar activity 
right through the season. 
The war, indeed, is not dif 
ferent from all the other ill 
winds, 


Norway Now Rich 





If the actualities of the 
musical situation here are 
= worthy of notice, its poten 
=  tialities are highly significant, 
j for the war has made Nor- 
way a rich country, and 
Christiania, besides being a 
charming capital, is becoming 
3 also a metropolis. If I tell 
= you that people here pay 6,000 
crowns for a small grand pi 
ano without wincing — and 
dealers are buying all they 
can get—you will see that in 
future artists must not leave 
Norway off their map. 
Probably New Yorkers al 
ready know of the proposed 
new opera house that Chris 
tiania is to have. The Nor 
wegian-American banker and 
shipbuilder, Hannevig, is giv 
ing a large sum—$5,000,000 is 
the report—for the building, 
and a site has been selected 
It is to be a brilliant affair 
and will presumably put the 
Royal Theater into the dis- 
= card as an operatic institu 
= tion. I ought to explain that 
- at present the Royal Theater 
Zives one opera each season, 
as many times as anybody 
wants to hear it—otherwise 
only dramas. This year the 
opera is “Lakmé.” Opera 
night is supposed to be some 
thing of a gala occurrence, 
but to most people it is more 
like a religious rite, and one 
is reminded of Mr. Hale’s 
witticism about the pews in 
Symphony Hall. 











e orchestra, The action 
He will have the distine- 


Hammerstein of Christiania 


: But in the meantime, with 
out waiting for Mr. Hennevig’s Opera, Christiania has 
raised itse]f a7 Hammerstein in the person of Benno Singer. 
Mr. Singer is an impresario with good old-fashioned ideals 
and up to ‘date American push, and he has plenty of capital, 
a factor which is neither old nor new, but of perennial 
importance. On a foundation of variété and cinema—quite 
3 la Hammegstein—Mr. Singer has erected his own Opéra 
Comique, which has been running full tilt for three months 
and is already without question the most popular institu 
tion in Norway. 

Its history to date is a modern epic. The building is 
ven now hardly finished. While it was being built, staze 
rehcarsals were held in one brewery, orchestral rehearsals 
in another, and scenery was painted in a third. (Brew 
erics are. the only kind of vacant buildings in 
Norway, our little dry brother on the north!) Fight 
ing against. the unions, the Spanish influenza, the 
artistic temperament and the war famine in materials 
(building materials, for instance, are worth their weight 
in gold, and scenery and costumes had to be made out of 
towels), Mr. Singer and his forces actually succeeded in 

(Continued on page 6.) 


Bodangky Heads New Symphony Orchestra 

Edgar Varese, conductor of the New Symphony Or- 
chestra, which-gave its first concert in New York recently 
with debatable results, has resigned the leadership of the 
organization, and Artur Bodanzky will succeed him. The 
next pair of concerts is to take place May 2 and 3. 
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AMERICAN CONCERT IN ROME FURNISHES 
POOR PROGRAM—RESENTED BY U. S. COLONY 





Spalding and Consolo Score in Concertos and Sonatas—Other Music Activities 
in Italian Capital 


Rome, Italy, April 1919.—Concerts at the Augusteo 
are following each other but certainly not resembling each 
After the magnificent hearings of the pianist Con- 
Albert Spalding, Molinari presents pupils and 
iullities, respectively pianists, violinists and 
harpists many really fine artists are only await- 
ing the chance of a hearing! All the press is unanimous 
in declaring that the last three concerts could have been 
spared the public which crowds the Augusteum regu 
larly Sunday. Evening concerts, strange to say, are 
attended 
also did an 
American 


other 
and 


unheard of 


olo 


when so 


every 
never well 
Molinari 


giving a concert of 


American music by 
program of 


injustice to 
music in the 


which not one of our best composers figured When 
asked why not even MacDowell was played, he answered, 
‘The music did not arrive.” Why the hurry to give that 
concert? The American colony feels actually angry over 
this lack of regard, courtesy and justice A prominent 
American vocalist here was to give a recital of only 
American music, but most probably she will desist now 
as after the poor impression of the Augusteo nobody 
will attend Albert Spalding redeemed the concert by 
his wonderful and masterly reading of the Mendelssohn 
concerto. He was applauded to the echo and recalled 
many time being obliged to play four encores, 

Ernesto Consolo also received an enthusiastic ovation 
after the three concertos with orchestra, the Bach con 
certo in D minor was done with imposing grandeur. 
The Schumann concerto was played with poetry, and 
every nuance brought out beautifully. The Sgambati 
concerto also was played magnificently, but the work is 
old fashioned and does not interest. 

Consolo and Spalding each gave a recital at Santa 
Cecilia, performing a huge program and winning new 


laure ls 
Concerts and Opera Galore 


The Debussy commemoration on March 2 was exceed- 


all well known except the “San Sebastian” excerpt. There 
was soewonss especially for the beautiful work done by 
the Santa Cecilia chorus under the guidance of Casolari. 
Molinari directed with refinement and sentiment. 


At the Augusteo at a concert for the soldiers, Molinari 
directed Beethoven’s fifth: symphony and a Handel con- 
certo, 

At the Costanzi novelties have succeeded each other. 


Mirinuzzi’s “Jacqueries” obtained a success d’estime and 
Montemezzi’s “L’Amore dei Tre Re” was a real success. 
It certainly will have many performances here. Di Gio- 
vanni, the tenor, was delightful. The soprano, Della 
Rizza, forces her voice too much, thus losing softness of 


timbre. The rest of the cast was passable. Maestro 
Haleona’s “Myrrah” is being rehearsed and after three 
years’ promise will finally be heard. “Aida” was given, 
and “Tosca” with a new cast. The ballet “Le Carillon 
Magique” was successful owing to the pretty music of 
Mangiagalli and the fine dancing of Cia Fornaroli and 


Eliana Leonidoff. 


A spring season has just begun at the Teatro Adriano 


with “Otello” as the initial performance. The artists 
are all good. The Desdemona emerged above the others 
for voice and especially for her refined singing; she is 


Bianca Lenzi-Rossi, a pupil of Aversa, formerly of Milan, 
now of Rome. The next opera announced is “Faust” 
with the entire “Walpurgis night.” The conductor of the 
orchestra is La Rotella, who possesses excellent qualities. 

At the popular Teatro Manzoni there also is a lyric 
season at which Verdi operas have the call. i 

At Santa Cecilia Maestro Respighi’s new sonata for 
violin and piano, with Consolo and Serato as perform- 
ers, had a success. The themes are beautiful and richly 
developed. The composer had to bow repeatedly, 

Two concerts at La Lazio have been given so far and 
in each that fine artist, Maria Flori, violinist, played de- 
light fully. 

A society has been formed for the culture of ancient 
and at the Santa Cecilia a very interesting con- 
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dara, Bach, Handel and even Beethoven (these last three 
certainly cannot be considered “ancient” composers). The 
concerts will be five and no one who is not inscribed in 
the society can assist. 


Musical Doings Elsewhere 


Mascagni (who is orchestral conductor at the San 
Carlo, of Naples) has been holding some lectures in that 
city. The last was on Rossini, Debussy and Wagner. 

The theaters in nearly all the cities of Italy are open, 
and, as in Rome, everywhere packed. 

Dotty PATTISON. 


NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
ASSOCIATION MEETS 


A meeting of the National Conservatory Committee 
was held in New York on April 14, and the following 
resolutions were passed: 

On motion duly made and seconded, it was unanimously resolved 
to invite every member of the national committee to contribute a 
sum of not less than $3 for the administrative furtherance of the 
association’s work, especially with reference to expenses likely to 
be incurred when going « #. the congressional committee in the 
matter of a national conservatory at its next meeting. 

On motion duly made and seconded, it was further unanimously 
resolved that a suitably representative delegation of this associa- 
tion, with or without assistance of legal counsel, attend the next 
meeting of the congressional committee in charge of bills presented 
for the establishment of a national conservatory and that the execu- 
tive committee have power to extend the invitation to be a delegate 
to members of the national committee selected by the executive 
committee. 

On motion duly made and seconded, it was further resolved that 
the present chairman appoint a committee to draw up a constitution 
and by-laws for the formal or —~—~ of the association. There- 
upon the chairman, Reginald Be Koven, appointed Milton Aborn 
Alexander Lambert, O. G. Sonneck, with himself as an ex-officio 
member, as a committee to act accordingly and to report to the 
executive committee and national committee at their next meeting. 

On motion duly made and seconded, it was further resolved that 
the present chairman appoint a committee to nominate officers of 


the organization and members of the executive committee and to 
report on such nomination at the next meeting of the executive 
committee and national committee. Thereupon, the present chair- 


man, Reginald De Koven, appointed Henry Hadley, Frank La Forge, 
John Powell and Rose Sutro, with himself as ex-officio member, as 
such committee. 

On motion duly made by Henry Hadley and seconded, a unani 
mous vote of thanks was passed to Miss. Sutro for the energetic, 
public spirited and conscientious manner with which she carried out 
io joint functions of secretary and treasurer, and her financial 


report was accepted as read by her. 


Adele Lewing to Give Recital 
Adele Lewing, pianist, will give a recital at the Hotel 
McAlpin, New York, on Tuesday afternoon, April 29, at 
3 o'clock. Miss Lewing will play, among other numbers, 











ingly interesting and the presence of the Queen Mother music ; L ya ; } ( w 
added solemnity, The program was composed of pieces cert took place with Frescobaldi, Zipolli, Jeunequin Cal- three of her own compositions. 
CHRISTIANIA’S NEW OPERA HOUSE ONAN A MM 
= Facade of new Opera Comique, Christiania, and Pierro Coppola, chief conductor of the Opera Comique of Chris- 


(Continued from page 5.) 
building up an artistic organization in an incredibly short 
space of time. The day I blew into town they gave those 
Siamese twins of opera, “Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci,” with 
no less a “guest” than Mme. Lola Art6ét De Padilla, fresh 
from the Berlin—erstwhile Royal—Opera. 

I may say without exaggeration that I have rarely wit 
nessed a more spirited and gripping presentation, and while 
one could not compare it with a monumental performance 
like that of the Metropolitan, it is certain that nothing as 
artistic can be heard in America outside of our two major 
organizations, The guiding genius of this little company 
is Piero ¢ appes, a composer v ultra-modern tendency as 
well as a very able conductor. Coppola won the third prize 
in the McCormick Campanini competition of 1914 with his 
opera, “Synnove.” He has conducted the premieres of Puc 
cini’s “Girl of the Golden West” in Florence, Bologna and 
Brussels. When the war broke out he was in London as 
the artistic partner of Chaliapine. Barely thirty-one years 
old, Coppola is an artist likely to be heard from in the 
future Amato, Martinelli, Bori, Destinn and all the other 
artists whom he has coached have urged him to visit Amer- 
ica, and he may turn up there before long. What he has 
accomplished with the limited material at his disposal here 
is, as Mme. De Padilla says, a miracle. 

As for Madame herself, she is probably sufficiently well 
known by reputation to make my comment superfluous. 
Her impersonation of Nedda was superb, both histrionic- 
ally and vocally. She can be compared only with the best 


we have in America. Of Spanish parentage, born in 


France, a leading star at the Kaiser's Opera for nearly 
ten years, she is above all cosmopolitan. Her engagement 
in Germany is finished this season and it is not unlikely 
that America will hear her next. In fact some earlier 
negotiations with Mr. Gatti very nearly took her there 
before this 


A Lesson for America 

All in all, the Opéra Comique of Christiania is a splendid 
experiment, and is moreover a lesson for America. With- 
out government support, a purely private enterprise, its 
forces recruited from local talent, using only the verna- 
cular (which necessitates special translations in every 
case), it has been a success—even financially—thus far. 
The house is crowded every night. 

The repertory for the season includes 
lilah,” “Rigoletto,” “Louise,” “Tannhauser,” “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” “Pagliacci,” Kienzl’s “Evangelimann,” and for 
lighter fare the operettas “Gypsy Baron,” “Beautiful Gala- 
tea,” “Poupée de Nuremberg” and Nicolai’s “Merry Wives 
of Windsor.” 

For the sake of historic accuracy let me add that the 
opening performance (“Samson and Delilah”) took place 
on November 29, in the presence of the King and Queen. 
The notice which appeared in the MusicaL Courter to the 
effect that Mme. Borghild Langaard-Lingvik would open 
the season in “Lohengrin” proved to be erroneous. 

Passing mention should be made of the two leading 
tenors, Bjérn Talén and Erik Bye, both of whom are can- 
didates for international honors. César SAERCHINGER. 


“Samson and De- 





Henrietta Rees Here 
Henrietta Rees, the well known music critic of the 
Omaha Bee, is in New York for a visit. Miss Rees con- 
tributes to her paper not only sound criticism but also 
brilliant verse, burlesques, storicttes, etc, 


tiania. (Below) Benno Singer, 


the Oscar Hammerstein of Christiania, and the Opera Comique’s sal 
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THE ILLINOIS STATE MUSIC TEACHERS’ CONVENTION 
TO BE HELD THIS YEAR IN STREATOR 





Dates Selected Are April 29, 30, May 1 and 2—List of Artists to Be Heard 


Streator, Ill., April 22, 1919—This year Streator has been 
selected as the meeting place of the Illinois Music Teach- 
ers’ Association, which will hold its annual convention in 
this city April 29 and 30 and May 1 and «. The artists 
who will appear on the programs are as follows: Pianists: 
Silvio Scionti, Moses Boguslawski, Louis Victor Saar, Ed- 
gar Nelson, Mora Murdock, Lyell Barber and Lucille Man- 
ker. Composers (who will present their works in person) : 
Felix Borowski, Leo Sowerby, Max Wald, Richard Czer- 
wonky, Louis Victor Saar and William B. Olds. Vocalists : 
Mae Graves Atkins, Edward Atchison, Finlay Campbell, 
Horterse Drummond, Rose Lutiger Gannon, Orpha Ken- 


dall Holstman, Harriet McConnell, John B. Miller, Emma 
Noe, Albert Lindquist, Doris Ribera, Gladys Swarthout 
and C. Magnus Schutz. Violinists: Richard Czerwonky, 
Alexander Sebald, Leta Murdock and Guy Herbert Wood- 
ard, cellists; Robert Ambrosius, Vera Poppe and Eliz- 
abeth Olk-Roehlk. Acconpanists: William Lester, Edgar 
Nelson, Max Wald, Ruth Bradley and Donald Swarthout. 
Lecturers: Mrs. E. F. Burkholder, Georgé Colburn, J. 
Lawrence Erb, Osbourne McConathy, Frank L. Hydinger, 
Anne Faulkner Oberndorfer, William B, Olds, Walter 











Bridesmaid Soon to Be a Bride 


Amparito Farrar, the young American soprano, was the 
bride’s only attendant at the military wedding of Hazel 
Lowrie and Elmer Langsworthy, at the old Colonial home 
of Messmore Kendall, in Dobbs Ferry, last week, Dr. 
Backman, another naval officer, acting as best man. 
Farrar’s mother, who played the accompaniments for her 
daughter last summer at all the “trench concerts” on the 
battlefields of France, added greatly to the atmosphere of 
the old Colonial days by playing the wedding march on an 
old fashioned spinet. The house and improvised altar were 
decorated with quantities of spring flowers and trellises of 
smilax, which, together with period gowns, completed a 
lovely picture reminiscent of the days of Washington. 

Miss Farrar, interviewed by a reporter who observed a 
very new looking ring on the second finger of her left 
hand, blushingly admitted that her task as bridesmaid was 
but a rehearsal of coming events, as she is to become the 
bride of a well known New York surgeon and Yale grad- 
uate, Dr. Goodrich B. Smith, formerly of Connecticut. 

The soprano’s romance might be termed another one of 
the “war episodes,” as Miss Farrar met Dr, Smith when 
they were both in service in France, Miss Farrar as an 
entertainer with the Y. M. C. A. (Overseas League), and 
the doctor as a captain and surgeon in the United States 
Army. 

Succumbing to a slight attack of influenza and bronchitis 
which prevented her from singing for a short period dur- 
ing her European travels, the soprano was successfully 
treated by Dr. Smith, who, likewise, performed a remark- 
able operation on her face after a taxicab accident last 
February, thereby sparing many ugly scars on her face, 
neck and arms. The romance, therefore, apparently started 
on the battlefields of France, and was completed in this 
country. 

Miss Farrar and Dr. Smith are to be married the early 
part of June, and will spend their honeymoon touring 
through the White Mountains, until the beginning of the 
concert season which promises to be a busy one for the 
Mrs. Farrar-Smith to be, as her managers have already 
exhibited fifty signed contracts marked season 1919-20. 


“Main Street, Heaventown” Has First Hearing 

At a concert given under the auspices of the K. of C. 
at the Playhouse, on Sunday evening, April 13, a song 
by the late Joyce Kilmer, who fell in action with the 
Sixty-ninth Regiment, was sung. The song, entitled “Main 
Street, Heaventown,” heard for the first time, is a splen- 
did number, which has just been published by the firm of 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, of New York. Half of the 
theater was occupied by soldiers and sailors, who re- 
ceived the song with enthusiasm and yet with a trage of 
sorrow when they learned that the young poet’s mother 
was seated in a stage box. After the concert they filed 
on to the stage to pay their tribute to the hero’s mother. 


Titta Ruffo Arrives in New York 


Titta Ruffo, the distinguished baritone whose last ap- 
pearances in America were made several seasons ago with 
the Chicago Opera Company, arrived in New York, Fri- 
day, April 17, on the Italian steamship Dante Alighieri. 
Ruffo is engaged for the Del Rivero opera season in 
Mexico, which opened April 19. He left New York en 
route for Mexico City on that date accompanied by An- 
thony Bagarozy, the musical agent who organized the 
company for Mr, Del Rivero. Mr. Ruffo evidently had 
not suffered severely during the war, as he looked in splen- 
did shape. 


Y. M. H. A. Opens Concert Series 

The first of a series of musical events to be given in 
the hall of the Y. M. H. A., New York, took place on 
Sunday, April 13, and consisted of a concert of Jewish 
music rendered by the Y. M. H. A. Choral Society i» 
liturgical music, the Hadassah Choral Union in Pales- 
tinian songs, and Jean Skrobisch, tenor from Covent Gar- 
den, London, in Yiddish folksongs. 





Idelle Patterson Not with Commonwealth Opera 

In spite of the fact that Idelle Patterson’s name ap- 
peared in the cast of the Commonwealth Opera Associa- 
tion, which began a four weeks’ engagement at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music on April 21, the singer announces 
that she will not sing with the organization during the en- 
gagement because at that time she will be on a tour of 
the Middle West. 


Mana-Zucca Honored by Aschenfelder Pupils 

Artist pupils of Louis Aschenfelder, will appear in a 
program entirely composed of compositions by Mana-Zucca 
at the Aschenfelder studio, 161 West Seventy-first street, 
Saturday evening, May 3. Mana-Zucca will be guest of 
honor. 


Mendelssohn Glee Club Loses Koemmenich? 

It is rumored that Louis Koemmenich has resigned as 
conductor of the Mendelssohn Glee Club, a position which 
he has held for a number of years. 
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Chicago Opera Loses $25,000 for Detroit 
Detroit reports that the Chicago Opera will repeat its 
series next year in the thriving Michigan city, but will 
make two visits instead of one, giving four performances 
each time. The deficit on the recent Chicago Opera en- 
gagement in Detroit (seven performances) was about 
$25,000. 


Two Largest Bandmen for Sousa 


Two of the largest bandsmen in America have just 
been engaged by Lieutenant John Philip Sousa for his 
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forthcoming tour. They combine physical bulk and mu- 
sicianly ability in equal parts, these qualifications being 
absolutely essential for the services required. They will 
play the two Sousaphones which are important instru- 
ments in the make-up of the band. The Sousaphone is 
an invention of the leader and is the largest instrument 
used in any band. The two men are John M. Kuhn and 
W. V. Webster. Kuhn is a full blooded Indian, a grad- 
uate of the Carlisle school and a famous football star of 
a few years ago. 


Alice Gentle in California 


Called to California by the sudden illness of her sister, 
\lice Gentle was compelled to forego the trip to Atlanta 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company. Miss Gentle will 
be heard this summer at Ravinia Park, Chicago, singing 
Carmen, Santuzza and other roles in which she has won 
distinction. She will not return to the Metropolitan Opera 
House next season but has other operatic plans and will 
also appear extensively in concerts under the management 
of Haensel and Jones. 


Wins and Gendron to Spend Summer in France 


Louis Wins and Edouard Gendron, the young French 
ensemble players who gave three recitals in New York 
within the last few weeks, playing in both Carnegie and 
Aeolian halls, will shortly sail for France to spend the 
summer. It will not be a season of recreation for them, 
however, as they will make several appearances both in 
Paris and London before returning in October for their 
second American tour which is now being arranged by 
Daniel Mayer. 


Silber to Teach This Summer in Milwaukee 


Sidney Silber, head of the piano department of the 
University School of Music of Lincoin, Nebraska, will 
spend the summer vacation with his family at his cottage 
in Elkhart Lake, Wis. In response to numerous reque sts, 
Mr. Silber has consented to teach a limited number of 
students one day every week, beginning June 10, in Mil 
waukee, There are still a number of vacancies. Inquiries 
regarding time and terms should be addressed to Sidney 
Silber, Station “A,” University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb 


Central Concert Company's Prospects 

The Central Concert Company (Detroit) has not yet 
given out its complete plans for the series next winter, but 
already it is known that some of the attractions are to be 
Caruso in recital, Graveure, Mrs. and Miss Homer, Julia 
Culp, the Philadelphia Orchestra, with Matzenauer as the 
soloist, and several Metropolitan Opera singers in an opera 
performance with a Detroit local chorus 


“Robin Hood” to Open St. Louis Opera 


St. Louis, Mo., April 15, 19190 \t a meeting of the 
Productions Committee of the Municipal project 
held at the Statler on Monday, April 14, the decision was 
made to give “Robin Hood” for the opening week of the 
season beginning June 16. Dave Russell, a local theater 
man, has been engaged as business manager. The finance 
committee announced that up to date the guaranteed sub 
scriptions total $21,500 Z. W. B 


Opera 


Emma Roberts Re-engaged for Bach Festival 

Emma Roberts, American mezzo-contralto, has been re 
engaged as soloist for the Bach festival at Bethlehem on 
June 6. She is also appearing at the Richmond Festival 
on April 29 and at Worcester on May 4. Miss Roberts’ 
engagements for the coming season are being extensively 
booked, and she will appear with many of the leading 
orchestras. 


De Koven Leaves the New York Herald 


It is understood that Reginald De Koven, who returned 
to the field of musical criticism last fall as principal writer 
for the New York Herald, has severed his connection with 
that paper. Paul Morris, who was the Herald critic pre- 
vious to serving as a U. S. A. song leader, has returned 
to the Herald and will resume his old position. 


May Peterson Goes South 


May Peterson, who has just returned from a very suc- 
cessful tour to the Pacitlic ( oast, will include the following 
three engagements in her concerts for May: Petersburg, 
Va., on May 10, a re-engagement from last season; Macon, 
Ga., Festival, on May 12; Jacksonville, Fla., on May 14 


Tandler Re-engaged for Los Angeles Orchestra 


Adolf Tandler, conductor of the Los Angeles Orchestra, 
has been re-engaged for three years by the board of di- 
rectors, thereby settling the numerous rumors which have 
come out of the West regarding a possible change of 
leadership in the Pacific Coast city. 


Christian Science Oratorio Concert, April 28 
The New York City Christian Science Institute Oratorio 
Society, J. Warren Erb, conductor, will give a concert at 
Aeolian Hall on Monday evening, April 28. The soloists 
will include: Harriet Foster, contralto; Kitty Cheatham 
and Meta Schumann 


Helen De Witt Jacobs at the Rivoli 


Helen De Witt Jacobs, the young American violinist. is 
appearing as leading soloist at the Rivoli Theater, New 
York, during the week commencing Sunday, April 20, 
her principal selection being “Danse Tzigane,” by Nachez 





Julia Culp Coming Next Season 

Antonia Sawyer, the New York just re 
ceived a cable from Julia Culp, the singer, announcing that 
she expects to return to America in time to resume her 
concert work in January, 1920. 
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At Short ‘Notice Replaces Claudia Muzio as Fiora in “L’Amore dei Tre Re,’ 
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FLORENCE EASTON THE HEROINE OF 
FINAL METROPOLITAN OPERA WEEK 
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Singing Role for First Time and Without Rehearsal—The Usual Demon- 
strative Caruso and Farrar Farewells—Impressive Good Friday Concert 





“Carmen,” Monday, April 14 
The final Metropolitan week opened with a house packed 
to the last inch to hear Caruso in “Carmen.” Incidentally, 


Miss Farrar appeared in the title role, but it was one of 
her bad nights. Caruso, on the contrary, seemed both in 
good spirits and good voice as Don Jose and was cheered 
to the echo, as he well deserved to be. Sharing the vocal 


honors with him was Marie Sundelius as Micaela, a part 


which particularly suits her. Her splendidly finished sing- 
ing of the aria brought one of the heartiest outbursts of 
applause of the whole evening. Clarence Whitehill, too, was 


in fine vocal fettle and his singing of the Toreador’s im- 
mortal song had a vigor and dash all its own. Lenora 
Sparkes lent her ability to Mercedes, with Rita Fornia as 
her side partner, while Rothier, Ananian, Laurenti and 
Reiss divided the smaller roles between them. Mr. Mon- 
teux conducted 

“Mireille,” Wednesday, April 16 


Gounod’s opera “Mireille” was presented for the last 
time this season on Wednesday evening, April 16, with the 











Auspices 


THEORETICAL UNIVERSITY 
FOR SINGERS 


Free lectures on twenty-four subjects relating to 
“Professional Voice” will be given during the sum- 
mer months by THADDEUS WRONSKI, the cele- 
brated Polish basso and vocal teacher. “Theory of 
Voice,” “Carrying Power,” “Vocal Tone of Differ- 
ent Nationalities,” “Tone at the Distance,” “Auto- 
matic Tone Projection,” “Phonographs,” etc., will be 
included 

It is in the interest of out-of-town teachers and 
students to attend these lectures. For details write 


THADDEUS WRONSKI STUDIOS 
308 West 56th Street New York City 








following cast: Mireille, Maria Barrientos; Taven, Kath- 
lees Howard; Clemence, Lenora Sparkes; Vincent, Charles 
Hackett; Ourrias, Clarence Whitehill; Ramon, Leon Ro- 
thier; Ambroise, Paolo Ananian, and Raymonde Delau- 
nois as a young shepherd. Charles Hackett, who was in 
fine voice, again distinguished himself for the excellence of 
his work. His artistic singing, as on previous occasions, 
won the hearts of his audience, and he was recalled in- 
numerable times after each act. Maria Barrientos made 
a charming Mireille; she sang her many arias delightfully, 
and in the concerted numbers the beauty and flexibility of 
her voice gained for her much well deserved applause. 
Clarence Whitehill created an excellent impression, His 
rich, resonant voice was conspicuous in the solos allotted 
to him, as well as in the concerted numbers, 

The other artists who distinguished themselves by their 
fine work were Lenora Sparkes, Kathleen Howard, Leon 
Rothier, Paolo Ananian and Raymonde Delaunois, Pierre 
Monteux conducted. 


“Aida,” Thursday, April 17 


The last performance of the season of “Aida” and the 
offering for Thursday evening, April 17, was heard by a 
large sized audience at the Metropolitan Opera House. The 
cast was much the same as at the previous performances 
and included Caruso as Radames, Muzio as Aida, Matze- 
nauer as Amneris, and Lenora Sparkes as the priestess. 
The changes in the cast were Antonio Scotti as Amonasro 
and Henry Scott as Ramfis. 

The singing and acting of Caruso, Muzio and Matze- 
nauer were excellent and these three artists won a by no 
means small ovation. The former’s voice was especially 
beautiful and his rendering of the “Celeste Aida,” brought 
forth wild applause, Miss Muzio, who has made the role 
of Aida her own, sang with equal tonal beauty and again 
strengthened the admirable impression she has made both 
last season and this as one of the company’s most valued 
artists. Mme. Matzenauer’s rich, colorful voice was, per- 
haps, never heard to better advantage. 

The sweet, fresh quality of Miss Sparkes’ organ was 
ever pleasing in the role of the Priestess, while Scotti and 
Scott handled their parts with accustomed skill. Moran- 
zoni conducted. 

“Stabat Mater,” Friday, April 18 (Matinee) 

The opera chorus, under Setti, gave a concert consisting 
mainly of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” and Gounod’s “Gallia.” 
The singers were well trained tonally and musically and 
the audience enjoyed their performances. exceedingly. 
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MERLE ALCOOK, 
Contralto, who was the soloist with the Schola 
Cantorum at its recent concert in Carnegie Hall, 
New York. In Debussy and Rachmaninoff num- 
bers she again distinguished herself with her 
good style and evenness in singing, and through 
the rich, mellow quality of her voice. Her eacel- 
lent work and delightful personality won for her 
enthusiastic applause. 
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Charles Hackett carried off high honors amdhg the solo- 
ists. He was in glorious voice and showed himself a 
master of the oratorio style. Marie Sundelius’ clear tones 
and smooth phrasing gave delight. José Mardones touched 
the heartstrings with his noble delivery. Mme. Matzenauer 
sang with, ber accustomed ‘att, warmth, and musicianship. 
Palestrina’s “Missa Brevis,” unaccompanied, also was on 
the program. Giulio Setti conducted with fine art. 


“L’Amore dei Tre Re,” Friday, April 18 


There has been no more convincing demonstration of 
sheer artistic ability shown on the Metropolitan stage in 
many moons than that given by Florence Easton last Fri- 
day evening, when, at very short notice, she stepped in to 
fill the role of Fiora, in “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” made 
vacant by the sudden indisposition of Claudia Muzio. The 
remarkable thing was that Miss Easton had never before 
sung the role, yet from in front not a slip was apparent. 
The daughter of musical parents, she is a musician of the 
first rank herself, and despite the short period of prepara- 
tion, she was absolutely sure of the by no means easy 
music of the part, which is both melodically and rhyth- 
mically difficult; and, although she was studying the words 
right up to the moment of the curtain rising and between 
the acts, she had them to apparent perfection. Her act- 
ing, too, left nothing to be desired—and all this without 
a single rehearsal! It was, indeed, a most impressive 
demonstration of what a real artist can do under the most 
adverse conditions. After the second act she was called 
back again and again by the audience, while Metropolitan 
rules were broken by some admirer who hurled a bouquet 
of flowers onto the stage for her. Martinelli was effective 
and excellent as ever as Avito, while Didur was the same 
splendid and manly figure as of yore in the role of Archi- 
baldo. Millo Picco again took the place of Thomas Chal- 
mers, indisposed, as Manfredo, although he did not make 
up for Chalmers’ absence by any means. The smaller 
parts were all competently done by the usual cast, and 
Moranzoni—rather an “Amore” specialist—conducted with 
sympathy and spirit. 


“Madame Butterfly,” Saturday, April 19 (Matinee) 


Geraldine Farrar made her last appearance of the season 
in “Madame Butterfly,” at the Saturday matinee on April 
19. She was tendered a splendid reception by her ad- 
mirers, who turned out in full, and was obliged to respond 
to numerous curtain calls. Miss Farrar’s impersonation 
of the Japanese maid is too well known for further com- 
ment here. Rita Fornia made a sympathetic Suzuki, Scotti 
a manly and well voiced Sharpless and Lazaro as Pinker- 
ton—and an excellent one—sang the lines with much tonal 
beauty and acted well, in spite of the fact that the part 
does not call for much action on Pinkerton’s part. Moran- ° 
zoni conducted, 


“Barber of Seville,” Saturday, April 19 (Evening) 


Rossini’s “Barber of Seville” was the offering for the 
last performance of the season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Saturday evening, April 19. It is needless to say 
that the house was a full and an enthusiastic one. Charles 
Hackett, the young American tenor, as the Count of Alma- 
viva, was excellent. Vocally, he was in fine condition and 
sang with an abandon and ease that come only with as- 
surance and fine musicianship. In action he came up to 
the desired standard and throughout the evening he re- 
ceived much applause. Mr. Hackett is indeed a valuable 
addition to the forces of the opera house and one looks 
forward to hearing him again next season in numerous 
roles. Mme. Barrientos, as Rosina, sang satisfactorily, as 
did also Giuseppe De Luca as Figaro, and on the whole 
the performance was as interesting and enjoyable as on 
previous hearings. 
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GODOWSKY MASTER CLASSES 


for PIANISTS 





S a result of the Extra- 

ordinary Success of the 
Master Piano Classes conducted 
by this world-famed Pianist and 
Teacher in the leading cities of 
the Pacific Coast last season, 
they will be continued this 
summer. 


The classes will begin in 
LOS ANGELES 
May 12, 


and continue in that city until 
June 14. 





© Apeda, N.Y. 





For Terms and Particulars regarding the Los Angeles Session of the Godowsky Master 
Classes, Address: L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 








The Classes in SAN FRANCISCO will begin 
June 16, and continue until July 19. 





For Terms and Particulars regarding the San Francisco Session of the Godowsky Master 
Classes, Address: Selby C. Oppenheimer, Sherman, Clay & Co. Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 











The enrollment in the Godowsky Master Classes is divided into 
active and listening pupils—The principle on which they are 
conducted makes possible the greatest progress for the students 
in the comparatively short period of the session. 
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IS CHICAGO THE GREATEST MUSICAL CENTER IN THE UNITED STATES? 





PART II 


The Origin and Growth of the Chicago Opera Association 


[In last week’s issue of the Musical Courier, Part I, 
Mr.. Nixon's article—“Is Chicago the Greatest Musical 
Center in the United States?”—referred to the millions 
of dollars spent annually for Music in the Windy City, 
the fact that there are over 400,000 music students in 
the schools and studios there, and that the mammoth 
piano industry swallows up more than $37,000,000 each 
year. The prominent music schools (125) are also 
listed, as well as box office receipts of various notable 
concerts, and other items for which huge outlay is ex- 
pended.—Editor’s Note.] 

Nine years ago John G, Shafer interested Harold Mc- 
Cormick, Charles G. Dawes, John J. Mitchell, Max Pam, 
C. L. Hutchinson, R T. Crane, Jr., and other public spir- 
taking up the lease of the big Auditorium and 
organizing the Clicago-Philadelphia Opera Company, 
pooling issues with the directorate of the Metropolitan 
Opera of New York. A large portion of the million 
raised went to buy scenery, costumes and artists’ 
contracts from Oscar Hammerstein, who, in shrewd asso- 

with Cleofonte Campanini, had made the Manhat 
ypponent to the Metropolitan 
The First Season 
Che new Chicago company opened it first season with 
Aida,” November 3, 1910. The stars of this period were 
Nellie Melba, Geraldine Farrar, Mary Garden, Carolyn 
White, Johanna Gadski, Lydia Lipkowska, Frances Alda, 
Enrico Caruso, Florenzio Constantino, Maurice Renaud, 
Mario Sammarco, Amadeo Bassi, Charles Dalmores and 
Antonio Scotti. The operas of that season new to Chi- 
“Pelleas et Melisande,” November 
17; Charpentier’s “Louise,” November 22; Richard 
Strauss’ “Salome,” November 25, which, with Mary Gar 
den, drew $15,000 at advanced prices—$7—and was the 
largest house in the history of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation; Puccini's “Girl of the Golden West,” December 

and Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffman,” December 20. 
Ihe revivals were: Meyerbeer’s “Les Huguenots,” Verdi's 
Ballo in Maschero” and “Otello,” and Mozart's “Don Gio 
There were sixty-four performances, and twenty- 
eight operas given. Campanini inaugurated the Sun 
day Afternoon Concerts. During the season the company 
presented the same repertory in Philadelphia and gave 
Tuesday evening performances of French opera at the 
Metropolitan, visiting Baltimore on Fridays. 

Later Seasons 

The second season, 1911-12, opened with Saint-Saéns’ 
“Samson and Delilah,” November 22, and the notable addi- 
tions to the company, were: Luisa Tetrazzini, Mme. Gag- 
liardi, Helen Stanley and Minnie Saltzman 
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By Charles E. Nixon 
(Copyrighted, 1919, by the Musical Courier Co.) 


Stevens. The novelties were Massenet’s “Le Jongleur de 
Notre Dame,” “Cendrillon,” Nouge’s “Quo Vadis,” Wolf- 
Ferrari's “The Secret of Suzanne,” and “Jewels of the 
Madonna”; this composer also directed the first presenta- 
tion of his oratorio, “The New Life,” given by the Apollo 
Club during his stay here. The revivals were Delibes’ 
“Lakme,” Humperdinck’s' “Hansel and Gretel,” and 
Rossini’s “Barber of Seville.’ The record of the season 
was thirty-one operas and sixty-seven performances. 

The third season, 1912-13, opened with Puccini’s “Manon 
Lescaut,” November 15, 1912, and the new artists were 
Lillian Nordica, Tita Ruffo, Maria Gay, Giovanni Zena- 
tello. The novelties were Goldmark’s “Cricket on the 
Hearth,” Parelli’s “The Lovers’ Quarrel,” Erlanger’s “Noel,” 
Massenet’s “Herodiade,” and Zandonai’s “Conchita.” Am- 
broise Thomas’ “Hamlet” was revived with Tita Ruffo 
in the title role. Thirty-six operas were given in seventy- 
two performances during this season. The company made 
its first transcontinental tour, taking 260 people from coast 
to coast; the railway fares were over $60,000. 

The fourth season, 1913-14, was epochal in that the 
company became completely localized, Harold F. McCor- 
mick purchasing the stock of the Eastern directorate, and 
Cleofonte Campanini becoming general director of the or- 
ganization. The new artists were Frieda Hempel, Olive 
Fremstad, Vanni Maicoux and Florence Macbeth. The 
season opened with Mary Garden in the title role of 
‘Tosca, November 24, 1913. The novelties were: Masse- 


net’s “Don Quixote,” Ferrier’s “Monna Vanna,” Fran- 
chetti's “Cristoforo Columbo,” Keinzl’s “Le Ranz de 
Vache,” Leoncavallo’s “Zingari” (produced under the di- 


rection of the composer), and Massenet’s “Manon.” The 
revivals were “The Barber of Seville,” “Bellini’s “La 
Sonnambula,” Giordano’s “Fedora,” and Wagner's “Par- 
sifal.” Thirty-six operas were given in seventy-two per- 
formances and the company made its second pilgrimage to 
the Pacific Coast, with dis@ppointing results. 


An Interregnum 


There was an interregnum of opera here in 1914, but the 
general director was fortunate in holding his artists, and 
he opened his fifth season November 15, 1915, with Pon- 
cielli’s “La Gioconda.” The new artists were Emmy Des- 
tinn, John McCormack, Louise Edvina, Supervia Conchita, 


Francis McClennan, Marcia Van Dresser, and Maria 
Kousnezoft. The novelties were Montemezzi’s “L’Amor 
dei Tre Re,” Saint-Saéns’ “Dejaniro,” Massenet’s “Cleo- 


patra,” and Buchwalter’s “Lover's Knot.” The revivals 
were Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” Massenet’s “La Navar- 
raise” (originally produced on this stage with Emma 
Calve) and his “Werther” (originally produced here with 
Jean De Reszke and Emma Eames. The Wagnerian 
“Ring” had complete representation with all American 
casts. There were seventy-three performances of thirty- 
seven operas this season, 

The season of tg1€ opened with the old reliable “Aida.” 
The artistic sensation and financial salvation of this sea- 
son was marked in the first matinee, when Amelita Galli- 
Curci appeared as Gilda in “Rigoletto” and created a 
furore akin to the palmy days of Adelina Patti. Her sub- 
sequent appearances as Lucia.and Violetta confirmed the 
public verdict, and when she appeared with Lucien Mura- 
tore, the great acting tenor, her triumph was complete. 
Her engagemeni was a compliment to the shrewd artistic 
astuteness of Campanini. Another sensation of this sea- 
son was Muratore’s dramatic denouement of “I Pagliacci,” 
one of the greatest performances ever recorded on this 
historic stage. The novelties were Giordano’s “Andrea 
Chenier,” Humperdinck’s “Koenigskinder,” Zandonai’s 
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Massenet’s “Griselidis,” and Guns- 
hourg’s “Le Vicl / Aigle.” This season included a complete 
representation of the Wagnerian “Ring.” During the ten 
weeks’ season eighty-two performances were given of 
thirty-eight operas by eighteen composers. 

The seventh season, 1917-18, was prefaced by a three 
weéks’ totir through the Mississippi Valley with Galli- 
Curci, Muratore, Melba and Baklanoff, that was wonder- 
fully successful in contrast to the tourney of the season 
just ended. The inaugural attraction was Mascagni’s “Isa- 
beau,” in which Rosa Raisa demonstrated her right to be 
uamed one of the greatest dramatic sopranos of the time. 
The next world’s premiére was Henry Hadley’s “Azora,” 
December 26 (under the direction of the composer ), and 
Arthur Nevin’s “A Daughter of the Forest,” conducted by 
the composer in khaki. Two American operas in succes- 
sion was certainly a sensation, and on January 19, 1918, 
Sylvio Lazzari conducted the first representation of his 
opera, “Le Sauteriot.” Massenet’s “Sapho,” Meyerbeer’s 
“Dinorah,” and Verdi’s “Ernani” were notable revivals of 
a season that totalled seventy-three performances of thirty 
operas. 


“Francesca da Rimini,” 


The Recent Season 

The season of grand opera just ended was not 
without trials and disappointments. The tour prefacing 
the regular season had to be abandoned by reason of the 
epidemic of influenza in the, Middle West ahd Southwest. 
Che loss of Lucien Muratore and the protracted sickness 
of Rosa Raisa deprived the organization of two pillars of 
strength. The newcomers who attracted the most atten- 
tion were Mile, Gall and Charles Fontaine and the Italian 
tenor, Dilsi. Sunday performances weré omitted, like- 
wise Friday evenings. During the season thirty-eight 
operas were given (ten French and twenty-eight Italian). 
The novelties were Xavier Leroux’s lyric drama, “Le 
Chemineau,” “The Lorcley,” and Fevrier’s “Gismonde.” 
The revival of Rossini’s “William Tell” was not success- 
ful, but Donizetti's “Linda da Chafthounix,” with Galli- 
Curci, was wonderful in its melodious old way. 

During the first nineteen years of the Auditorium’s his 
tory there were 278 performances of seventy-nine operas, 
and eighteen sirst pérformances of operas were made on 
this historic stage. During the eight season's of this com- 
pany there have been eighty weeks of opera (591 perform- 
ances). Thirty-four operas have had their first American 
representation, with six works for the first time on any 
stage. This remarkable record redounds to the energy and 
enterprise of Cleofonte Campanini. He has made complete 
revivals of the Wagnerian Cycle (with American artists), 
been particularly active in brilliant and effective repre- 
sentations of the French school and. the modern works of 
new Italy, in addition to the standard repertory and many 
fine revivals. 

it would be idle to mention or compute the costs of 
grand opera. Suffice it to remark théy would equal all 
the other musical events combined and then some. The 
directorate and guarantors know. In the old days Maurice 
Grau made grand opera pay at tariffs far less than are 
now usually charged. Those days are no more, but it 
would appear that opera should not be carried on at stag- 
gering deficits when all other forms of music are so liber- 
ally sustained here. Thanks to the continued generosity 
of Harold F. McCormick and his wife, Edith R. McCor- 
mick, together with the other guarantors, the losses have 
been promptly adjusted. The Opera Association’s lease- 


hold of the Auditorium still runs five years, and the new 


life that is to be put into the enterprise by the friends of 
opera gives hope for a happy extension of operatic inter- 
ests in this great musical municipality. 

The sensational success of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion last season in New York and Boston showed both 
critical appreciation, public support and approval up to par. 

Lest We Forget 


Lawrence Gilman wrote in the North American Review: 
“Sirs and Madames of Chicago, we of New York salute 
you! You have immeasurably enriched the winter of our 
operatic discontent. We have all been happy and delight- 
fully applausive, and perhaps made glad the heart of Mr. 
Campanini and his indulgent associates to an extent suffi- 
cient to persuade them to come East and comfort us in our 
provincialism, reminding us that New York, after all, 
not the musical center of America.” 


Betty McKenna Under Friedberg Management 


Betty McKenna, a young soprano who hails from the 
sunny South, and a pupil of Louis Koemmenich, has just 
completed arrangements with Annie Friedberg for the 
management of her bookings for the coming reason, Miss 
McKenna recently had a number of most successful con- 
cert appearances in New York and Buffalo, and is booked 
for several other musicales during the remainder of the 
season. She will be heard extensively in concert, recital 
and oratorio work this coming winter, 
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ROSA PONSELLE 


Newest Columbia Star 


In one splendid evening this young American girl of Italian 
parentage took her admitted place among the world-famous 
artists of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Rosa Ponselle 
makes records exclusively for Columbia. Her first four are: 

La Forza Del Destino—La Vergine Degli Angeli 
(Verdi) Rosa Ponselle and Chorus 
“Good-bye” (Tosti) - - - 


Madame Butterfly—‘Un Bel di Vedremo” Sy 
Cavalleria Rusticana—“Voi Lo Sapete,O Mamma” 49570— 


Ask any Columbia Dealer to let you hear these wonderful records 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY . - NEW YORK 
Photo by Lumiere 





GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Opera Nights at Hunter College—Olga Sapio Piano 
Recital—Elizabeth Kelso Patterson’s Pupils Sing 
—Kirpal Studio News—Otis and Warford at 
Fraternal Association Meeting—Bessie C. 
Redmond Pupils Play—Leading Art- 
ists on Helen Wolverton’s List 
Rupprecht and Edel Sirig Warford Songs—Maley Songs 
Sung—Kriens Orchestra, and Pupils’ Recital—Irving 
Alves, Tenor—Bromberg Sings in Bethlehem— 
Grasse at St. Thomas’ Church—Simonis 
Red Triangle Orchestra Concert—Shera 
Directs “The Crucifixion” 





The Operatic Nights at Hunter College open a way to 
public appearances for some artists who otherwise have 
no opportunity to sing in public, or are’ forced to pay for 
a public. appearance, Only the best are chosen, although 
auditions are given to all who seek one, Hunter College 
is perhaps the apex of the educational system of New 
York City. It has three auditoriums, with facilities for 
operatic and orchestral concerts. Doctor Fleck has built 
up a music department which now has hundreds of serious 
students, the city pay roll for teachers amounting to 
nearly $35,000 annually. This covers the college, high 
school and model school. Special arrangements are now 


under way for an extensive course of operatic nights, 
The mayor, has become honorary president of the Ameri- 
can Art Education Society, which includes also in its list 


as honorary presidents, Comptroller Charles L, Craig, the 
Hon. Arthur S. Somers, president of the Board of Edu- 
cation, Hon, Frank Wilsey, vice-president of the Board 
of Education, Dr. Mezes, president of City College, Dr. 
George §. Davis, president of Hunter College, Dr, — 
McAndrew, Dr. Straubenmiller, Dr, John Davis, Dr. James 
McCabe, members of the Board of Education, Hon, 
George McAneny, chairman of trustees of City College, 
Edward McGuire, chairman of trustees of Hunter College, 
and Dr. William Ettinger, superintendent of city schools. 


A fund has heen pledged to forward this operatic 
work in schools and colleges, A system has been 
worked out to make it fit in with the curricu- 
lum, giving not only the literary side in the form 
of the study of the composers and their operas, but in- 


cluding also course in developing the powers of musical 
appreciation of students. It has been in operation at 
Hunter College for nearly a year. This is the first year, 
however, that.the course has been offered to the public at 
large, through the evening session, which is free to all 
who register for the course. Every Thursday evening one 
of the operas is taken up, so that a studént can become 
thoroughly familiar with the musical, dramatic and literary 
character of the work in hand. All letters of inquiry for 
those who wish to attend, or take part, should be ad- 
dressed to Dr. Henry T. Fleck, Hunter College, Park 
avenue and Sixty-eighth street, New York City. 


Olga Sapio Piano Recital 


Olga Sapio, the talented daughter of Romualdo and 
Mme, De Vere Sapio, gave a piano recital, one of a series 
f three, arranged by Adela Margulies, in the salon of the 
National Conservatory of Music, April,15. The assembly 
was large and enthusiastic, in spite of unfavorable weather, 
and Miss Sapio’s rendition of a varied program displayed 
exceptional pianistic gifts. She disclosed brilliancy, senti- 
ment, delicacy and an uncommon penetration into the 
composer's intent, The program is appended: Scherzo, 
Brahms; sonata caracteristique, op, 81, Beethoven; two 
preludes C major, C minor, valse A flat major, Chopin ; 
nocturne for the left hand alone, Scriabin; “Polka 
Bokéme, valse de concert, Rubinstein. 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson’s Pupils Sing 


Six pupils of Elizabeth Kelso Patterson gave a recital 
ac the Patterson residence studio, April 10, Many superior 
points of the Patterson method (Marchesi’s) were brought 
out on this evening by the singers. 

Celestine Drew sang “Prayer Perfect” especially ‘well. 
The obligato to this was composed by Helen Steele, ‘the 
accompanist, Helen S$, Crocheron appeared for the first 
time at an evening musicale with credit. Beatrice Cook 
has a good voice, showing much promise. Frankie Hol- 
land has a sweet voice and sings with considerable charm. 
Agnes Waters, the only contralto on the program, sang 
her two numbers with a good full tone. Geraldine 
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Hollaud, a favorite in this school, sang with good effect 
and had to repeat the last two numbers, “Qnite True,” 
(Woodman) and “Life’s Paradise” (Brown). The com- 
posers represented on the program were: Gounod, Verdi, 
Chaminade, Massenet, Saint-Saéns, Mozart. The Ameri- 
can composers were Whelpley, Fitch, Lieurance, Wood- 
man, Brown, and Wilson. 


Kirpal Studio News 


Theodore Lindorff, of the Kirpal Music Studio, New 
York and Flushing, expects to remain in the army, which 
is much to his liking. Josephine Kirpal is still abroad, 
and when she returns will be ready for an operatic 
career, Elsa Kirpal has a fine alto voice and sang a solo 
at Douglaston a fortnight ago. She has very high aims, 
singing only the best composers’ works. Her artistic bent 
however, is in sculpture. 

Mrs. Kirpal’s annual concert, Hotel Plaza ballroom, is 
recalled as a recent brilliant event. 


Otis and Warford at Fraternal Association Meeting 
Tonight, April 24, in the art rooms, Steinway Hall, at 


a meeting of the Fraternal Association of Musicians, Flor- 
ence Otis soprano; Claude Warford, composer and pianist, 
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Sciarretti, pianist, will take part in the musi- 
cal program. This will be preceded by a lecture by the 
well known vocal physician, Dr. I. W. Voorhees. Louis 
J. Sajous is president of this organization. 


Bessie C. Redmond Pupils Play 


Eleven numbers made up the program of a morning 
school and piano pupils recital by pupils of Bessie C. 
Redmond, April 12. Mrs. A. Mosher is an efficient 
teacher in the morning school. The affair, from the par- 
ents’ viewpoint, was most successful and enjoyable, and 
many requests were made to repeat the program. Mrs. 
Redmond, herself the pupil of leading piano instructors, 
has a talented lot of young people in charge. Those who 
played on this occasion were Florence Teare, Marjorie 
Burdick, Clare Fay, Stuart Freece, John Redmond, Mar- 
jorie Wisner, Louise Rogers, Marie Lyons, Albert Red- 
mond, Frances Bishop, Ruth Van Der Veer and Charles 
Dimock. 

Leading Artists on Helen Wolverton’s List 


Helen Wolverton, the well known coach and accom- 
panist, has many leading artists on her list. She spends 
considerable time at the New York School of Music and 
Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner, president and director. Among 
the solo artists who patronize her are the following: 
Gretchen Morris, Barbara Maurel, Dicie Howell, Mary 
Kent, Grace Kerns, Marie Sidenius Zendt, Emma Gilbert, 


and Alberto 
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Lucy Phillips John, Florence Watkins, Pearl Benedict, 
Frieda Klink, Elizabeth Rica, Anne Bussert, Orville Har- 
rold, Charles Hart, Edmund John, George Reardon and 
Fred Patton. 


Rupprecht and Edel Sing Warford Songs 


Carl Rupprecht was guest of honor at the Claude War- 
ford studio, Metropolitan Opera House, April 9, when his 
instructor gave a reception and musicale. Mr. Rupprecht, 
who is a well known baritone, has just been discharged 
from army service. Marie Edel sang two of Warford’s 
best known songs, “A Rhapsody” and “If E Could Fly,” at 
Wanamaker Auditorium, April 12, One notices Warford 
pupils and Warford compositions on many programs now- 
adays. 

Maley Songs Sung 


A musicale by Alma Beck, contralto, at. the Huntzinger 
residence, March 30, brought forward compositions by four 
American composers, including Florence Turner. Maley, 
who was represented by “The Fields o’ Ballyclare.” An 
evening of her songs was given March 31 for the Women’s 
Club at the Broadway Tabernacle. Mrs. Maley gave her 
own pone: Tet for Children,” and was assisted in other 
songs by Miss Beck and Vernon Archibald, baritone. 
March 28 she gave her own songs for the Columbia Dames 
at Barnard College. April 6, Mrs. Maley and Mrs, Frank 
Lent were hostesses at a program given at the canteen, 
Broadway and 136th street. A musical program was given 
for 100 wounded soldiers. Those -who took part were 
Frederick Schleider, William Reddick, Frank J. Warner, 
Miss Watson, Miss Beck, Mildred Graham, Earle Tucker- 
mann, Grace Bowman, Harvey Hindermeyer, Martha At- 
wood and Helen Goff. 


Kriens Orchestra and Pupils’ Recital 


The Kriens Symphony Club, now in its sixth season, 
will appears at Wanamaker Auditorium, May 24, and for 
“the Humanitarian Cult, Carnegie Hall, May 28. May 18, 
Maty Waterman, artist-pupil of Christiaan Kriens, gives 
a recital at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, playing the 
Mendelssohn concerto and compositions by Bach, Caneel, 
Kreisler, Saenger and Kriens. This is the sixth consecutive 
season in which Mr, Kriens has brought out an artist- 
pupil with orchestra. The first was Katherine Stang in 
the Mendelssohn concerto, then Carolyn Powers, in the 
Beethoven concerto, Viola Kish in the Wieniawski con- 
certo, Marjon De Vore in the Brahms concerto, Kurt 
Dieterle in the Tschaikowsky concerto, and this year Mary 
Waterman in the Mendelssohn concerto. 


Irving Alves, Tenor 


Irving Alves, tenor, has a fine high voice, reaching a C 
with ease and singing with much temperament. € as- 
sisted at the Temple Gate of Hope recently. He also 


gives vocal instruction. 
Bromberg Sings in Bethlehem 


Edward Bromberg, soloist of the Church of St. Mary 
the Virgin, gave a Russian lecture song recital March 21 
in Bethlehem, Pa., for the Woman’s Club, and made a 
great hit. Newspapers gave a glowing account of his work. 


Grasse at St. Thomas’ Church 


Edwin Grasse, the violinist, who also plays the organ 
extraordinarily well, gave a recital April 20 at St. Thomas’ 
Church, assisted by Daniel R. Philippi, organist. He played 
violin works by standard composers, and his own new 
organ fantasie sonata, op. 36. Mr. Grasse’s talent for 
composition is well known, but it will surprise many to 
hear that he was recently developed into a first class 
organist. 


Simonis Red Triangle Orchestra Concert 


Carl J. Simonis repeated the concert recently given by 
him at the Brooklyn Y. M. C. A. headquarters, at the 
West Side Y. M. C. A., Manhattan, April 14. Many of 
the numbers which were so successfully played in Brooklyn 
were on this program, and the good and growing reputa- 
tion of the orchestra resulted in a good sized audience 


listening and applauding everything with vigor. Mr. 
Simonis plans a tour for the orchestra. 
Shera Directs “The Crucifixion” 
J. Fletcher Shera conducted “The Crucifixion,” at St. 


James’ M. E. Church, Madison avenue and 126th street, 
Palm Sunday. Mathilde Dressler, cellist, was assisting 
artist, and the work was sung by an enlarged vested choir 
of fifty-five voices. Following were the soloists: Grace 
Belle Van Riper, soprano; Louis B. Burke, tenor; Wil- 
liam J. Wilson, bass, and Mrs. Chester C. Marshall, or 
ganist. 
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fAap 15, 1920, after her operatic engagements 
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CARUSO LAUDED BY RECORD 


BUFFALO ASSEMBLAGE 


Nina Morgana and Elias Breeskin Assist—Elman at 


Elmwood Music Hall—Shattuck Plays 
Novel Program 


juffalo, N. Y., April 10, 1919.—An audience such as one 
seldom sees in any auditorium and numbering nearly 
10,000, assembled to hear Caruso in Broadway Auditorium, 
Monday evening, April 7. The concert was indeed a rare 
musical treat and the wonderful singing of the world’s 
great tenor was so enthusiastically acclaimed that his pro- 
gram was practically tripled by encores. Assisting were 
Nina Morgana, soprano, originally from Buffalo, and Elias 
3reeskin, violinist. Miss Morgana was a shining example 
of her art and her performance was a veritable triumph. 
Breeskin'’s artistic work was highly approved and both 
assisting artists were called upon for many encores, The 
hi eee were Salvatore Fucito for the singers, and 
L. T. Grunberg for the violinist, and they proved them- 
selves worthy arfistic associates. 


Elman at Elmwood Music Hall 


gave a recital in Elmwood 
March 18, before a large 


Mischa Elman, violinist, 
Music Hall, Tuesday evening, 
audience 


Shattuck Plays Novel Program 


A notable recital of the season was that of Arthur Shat- 
tuck, pianist, which took place in Twentieth Century Hall 
Monday evening, March 24, under the management of 
Dr. Edward Durney. Shattuck’s superb pianism estab- 
lished him immediately in the favor of his audience and 
he was recalled again and again at the close of his num 


bers 


Fritzi Scheff at Municipal Concert 
The capacity of Elmwood Hall was taxed on Sunday 
afternoon, March 23, when Fritzi Scheff, soprano, appeared 
at the municipal concert in compliment to John Lund, the 
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conductor of the afternoon, who was associated with Mme. 
Scheff for many years as musical director. 


HONOLULU CHAMBER MUSIC 
SERIES SHOWS PROFIT 


Unusual Result Due to Popularity of Quintet—May 
Mukle Overwhelmed with Flowers at 
Farewell Recital—A Melba 
Protegée Sings 

Honolulu, March 15, 1919.—The final concert of the 
chamber music series of the Philharmonic Society was 
given February 26 at Mission Memorial Hall, and was a 
fitting climax to Honolulu’s first venture in the domain of 
absolute music. The hall was packed solid and quantities 
of flowers were sent across the footlights to each membe- 
of the quintet, and they were reluctantly allowed to leave 
the stage. 

For the first time in the history of such movements, so 
far as the writer knows, there was no deficit at the end 
of the season, but a few hundred dollars to the good. 

A benefit concert was tendered the artists of the quin- 
tet, Max Selinsky, first violin; Iola Ingalls, second violin; 
Rebecca Clarke, viola; May Mukle, cello, and Madalah 
Masson, pianist, on March It, at which a popular program 
was rendered, with a repetition of the final philharmonic 
concert, at to appreciation, flowers, regrets and farewells, 
as this was the final appearance of the organization which, 
it is likely, will never be reassembled with the same per- 


sonnel. 
A Melba Protegée Sings 


On Tuesday evening, February 25, a song recital was 
yiven by Peggy Center, assisted by Edwin Ideler, violinist, 
and Mrs. Ideler, accompanist, at the Liberty Theater. Peggy 
Center is a young Honoluluan born and bred in the islands, 
whom Mme. Melba heard and took with her to her Mel- 
bourne Conservatory as her special pet. Peggy has a lyric 
voice of unusually lovely timbre, which, combined with its 
youthful freshness and the musical progress she has made 
under the tutelage she has had, made her singing worth 
listening to, though the Liberty, Theater was too big for 
her light voice to be effective in all parts of the house. 
Mme. Melba is taking Peggy on to London and Paris 
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where it is expected she will present her in an auspicious 
debut to the musical world. After her program she sang 
numerous encores. 


May Mukle’s Farewell 

On March 20, May Mukle, cellist, gave a recital at Mis- 
sion Memorial Hall. Never before has any artist visiting 
ihese shores received the floral tribute that was paid May 
Mukle on this night. Her tone has great depths of rich- 
ness and warmth, with an exuberance that thrills and 
magnetizes. 

Mrs. Robertson Sings in Recital 

Mrs. A. G. M. Robertson, wife of the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, gave a song recital on March 7, in 
compliment to her teacher, Elizabeth Mackall, who is leav- 
ing for the East early next month. Mrs, Robertson’s is a 
soprano of lovely quality and flexibility, and her sim- 
plicity of manner on the stage appealed at once to her 
audience. She was assisted by Madalah Masson, the bril- 
liant Australian pianist, as soloist and accompanist. 





ONE THOUSAND Y. W. C. A. GIRLS 
SING EN MASSE AT PUEBLO 


Pueblo, Colo., April 11, 1919.—Under the direction and 
le on of Berenice Parker of this city, one thousand 
Y. W. C. A. members sang en masse in the Mineral Palace 
recently. The immense hall was filled to capacity. The 
girls, and their guest speakers were seated in State groups 
at long tables, beautifully decorated with quantities of 
flowers, ferns and brightly colored candles. They sang 
the songs for their native States, especially written and ar- 
ranged by Miss i The final song, for Colorado, 
Pueblo Y. W. C. A., and the secretary, Miss Mason, was 
sung by everyone in the entire building, and the volum« 
of the voices as ae! rose created an inspiring sensation. 
The Pueblo Y. W. C. A. girls have made a record for 
singing. 5. 
GALLI-CURCI PACKS THE GREAT 

SYRIA MOSQUE IN PITTSBURGH 


Cap and Gown Theatricals Prove Excellent 


Pittsburgh, Pa., April 3, 1919.—Amelita Galli-Curci gave 
her second recital here this season at the Syria Mosque 


MUTTON 


What Do YOU Think? 


For months we have been seeking a better Melody Ballad 
than “When You Look in the Heart of a Rose.” 
many examples submitted, the one on this page “Your Heart 
Is Calling Mine,” words and music by Bernard Hamblen, and 


the one on the opposite page, “Keep - - - - - - - - 


to a capacity house. The prima donna was in excellent 
voice and sang a program of unusual interest, arias that 
had become familiar to the public through the talking 
machine records. It is in the aria that this little artist 
is at her best and in the “Bell Song” from “Lakmé” and 
the Mad Scene from “Lucia,” with flute obbligato, she 
excelled. Her other arias, “Sombre Foret,” from “William 
Tell,” and the valse song from “Romeo and Juliet,” were 
also excellently rendered. 


A Program for the Blind 


The altruistic department of the Tuesday Musical Club, 

Catherine Ellis, chairman, entertained the students of the 
P ittsburgh Institute for the Blind on Wednesday evening, 
March 26. Those taking part in the program were 
Eda Keary Liddle, violinist; Flora Steiner, pianist; Anna 
Stevenson, soprano; Mrs. Young, accompanist, and Harry 
Waterhouse, baritone. Mr. Waterhouse sang some of the 
popular ballads of American composers, among which 
were “The Magic of Your Eyes,” “Smilin’ Through,” 
“Sorter Miss You,” “The Radiance in Your Eyes” and 
“Ring Out, Sweet Bells of Peace,” all of which received 
a warm reception. 


Cap and Gown Theatricals 


One of the most interesting and unique forms of enter- 
tainment is being given the last three nights of this week 
in the Schenley Theater by the Cap and Gown Club of 
the University of Pittsburgh. The play is entitled “As 
You Were,” the books and lyrics being written by J. A. 
Thompson, ’17; the music by Ben J. Levant. The cast, 
of course, was quite large, and time will not permit one 
to go into details for every member, but as a whole the 
young men deserve much credit and are putting their 
play over in fine shape. There is lots of “go” and “pep” 
in everything they do. P. T. Negley, as the harlequin, is 
exceptionally good. George McClaren, as the devil, was 
excellent. George Aufderheide was full of enthusiasm 
and carried his part through in a manner pleasing to 
every one, J. H. Sorg, as Tima; made a very attractive 
brunette in every respect and his portrayal of a woman 
was excellent. John Liggett and,G. D. Wainwright did 
some dancing and a skit far ahead of some you would sec 
at a first class vaudeville show. The entire performance 
was given without a hitch and no delays were exper- 
ienced, as is the usual way of amateur performances on 
the first night. Much praise is due the chorus and ballet, 
which were very fine. H. E. W. 
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DENVER SOCIETY REVELS IN OPERA 


San Carlo Opera Company Draws Huge Audiences— 
French Band Has Spectacular Greeting—Big Sums 
Paid for Movie Music—“Doughboys’ Humor 
and Songs”—Rosenblatt Enjoyed—Artists 
for Municipal Series Announced 


Denver, Colo., April 10, 1919.—The French Army Band 
and the San Carlo Opera Company have drawn huge audi- 
ences of Denver music lovers. Society welcomed the 
opera. Governor Shoup’s box was filled with guests from 
all over Colorado. Senator Phipps also did much enter- 
taining. “Aida,” “Butterfly,” “Martha,” “Trovatore,” 
“Lucia,” “Secret of Suzanne,” “Pagliacci” demonstrated 
afresh their drawing qualities. The singers were in good 
voice and the scenery was surprisingly good, considering 
the long and costly haul necessitated by Denver's distance 
from the coast. The city made a gala week of this un- 
usual musical event. Queena Mario made the sensational 
hit of the week in “Lucia.” Storms of applause inter- 
rupted her arias and recalls were incessant. 


French Band Has Spectacular Greeting 


The French Band was given a spectacular civic greeting 
on its arrival. It played, it is said, to the largest audience 
yet encountered on its tour. Alexandre Debruille, the 
violin soloist, was greeted with great applause and was re- 
peatedly recalled. The local committee in charge of the 
concert follows: Lawrence B. Bromfield, chairman; Frank 
Carruthers, F. A. Franklin, W. D. Emerson, FA das Cavally, 
W. D. Hoover, W. M. Wright, C. S. Norton, Albert Holt, 
F. D. Zimmerman, John Reardon, Nathen Rothchild, Earl 
Hagermeyer, Harry Newcomb, George Wells, with Fred- 
erick Neil Innes as chairman of the reception committee. 


$250,000 Yearly for Movie Music 





Denver pays $250,000 yearly to its movie musicians. 
Curtis street is lined with movie theaters and the orches- 
tras (chief of which is Cavallo’s Symphony Orchestra of 
forty men at the Rivoli) and organists draw this huge 
sum. 


“Doughboys’ Humor and Songs” 


A group of Denver society girls were ushers at the 
doughboys’ entertainment given in the ballroom of the 





From the 


Brown Palace by Mr. and Mrs. Forest Rutherford. The 
performance was arranged for the benefit of the Denver 
committce of the Fatherless Children of France and the 
proceeds are to be used to take care of fifty or sixty 
French youngsters who have been adopted by the Denver 
committee outside of the regular state quota. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rutherford presented “Doughboys’ Hu- 
mor and Songs,” the same performance they gave outside 
of the trenches in France. 


Artists for Municipal Series Announced 


The municipal series of concerts includes for 1919-20: 
Percy Grainger, pianist and composer; Julia Claussen, 
contralto; Nina Morgana, soprano; Paul Althouse, tenor; 
Arthur Middleton, bass-baritone ; Marie Tiffany, soprano; 
Helen Stanley, soprano of the Chicago Opera; the Ellis 
all-star company (which will be heard for the first time 
in Denver): Jacques Thibaud, the French violinist, and 
the Flonzaley Quartet. 


Musical Society Gives Banquet 


The Musical Society of Denver, Frederick Schweickher, 
president, gave its monthly banquet at the Savoy March 
24. Henry Klahn gave an address. Chauncy Parsons 
sang, and there were several violin and piano numbers. 


Valdo Garman Gives Piano Recital 


Paul Clark Stauffer, of the Denver Conservatory, pre- 
sented an interesting student, Valdes Garman, in piano re- 
cital March 4. He was assisted by Ruth Filmore Smith, 
violinist. 

Rosenblatt Attracts Big Audience 


Cantor Rosenblatt attracted a big and demonstrative 
audience to the Auditorium on the occasion of the Jewish 
war sufferers’ benefit. 


Notes 


At the Denver Athletic Club, March 19, under Henry E. 
Sachs’ orchestral direction, Lieut. Everett E. Foster, bari- 
tone, gave a much enjoyed program of French songs. 

The Tuesday Musical gave a big benefit for the Church 
Convalescent Home on March 24. Bessie Dade Hughes 
conducted the attractive program 

The West Side Woman's Club held a St. Patrick pro- 
gram with Mrs. Brown Healy. An interesting array of 
tales of St. Patrick and Irish ballads was given. 

Robert Slack is in New York arranging his bookings for 
next winter. L. A. R. 
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STOKOWSKI HAS RELAPSE 
AND CONDUCTS ONLY FIRST 
OF PHILADELPHIA CONCERTS 


His Place Ably Taken at Second Concert by Concert- 
master Thaddeus Rich—Ernst Bloch’s 
First Symphony Arouses 
Much Interest 

Philadelphia, Pa. April 13, 1919—Louis Matson, assist- 
ant manager of the Philadelphia Orchestra, appeared be- 
fore the audiences of that organization last week and 
announced the fact that owing to the illness of Leopold 
Stokowski, concertmaster Thaddeus Rich would conduct. 
This made the third pair of concerts over which he has 
presided this season, and, as on other occasions, the 
director pro tem accomplished the task before him with 
an assurance, a verve and an understanding that was at 
once impressive, brilliant and inspiring. 

Leopold Stokowski conducted the first of the regular 
pair of Philadelphia Qrchestra symphony concerts last 
Friday afternoon, but before Saturday evening, when the 
repetition of the concert was due, he had suffered a relapse 
after the recent attack of influenza, which laid him low a 
short time ago, so concertmaster Thaddeus Rich stepped 
into the breach. Mr. Rich confirmed and extended the 
splendid impression which he had made in conducting 
during Mr. Stokowski’s previous illness. Fortunate indeed 
is the Philadelphia conductor to have so able an assistant 
ready to take his place in case of emergency. The piece 
de resistance of the program, Ernst Bloch’s first sym- 
phony, has already been played in New York under the 
composer's direction, but so interesting a work is it that 
it deserves another extended notice here. 

The program arranged for the concerts was one offer- 
ing a wealth of interest, including as it did Smetana’s 
overture, “The Bartered Bride”; the first symphony of 
Ernst Bloch and the symphonic suite, “Scheherazade,” by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. The overture was given in a thor- 
oughly enjoyable manner, with much charm of expression, 
thought and spirit. The subtle good nature and sentiment 
of the composition was admirably brought out, and were 
“The Bartered Bride” present in person she could not but 
have joined in the acclaim that met the reflection of the 
musical setting pertaining to the story and moods in which 
the composer and orchestra clothed her. 
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jury as decidedly the best. 
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The symphony was played with decidedly effective 
beauty of ensemble, color contrast and appreciation of 
the art possibilities compassed by an authoritative render- 
ing of the score such as this performance proved to be. 

The “Scheherazade” suite with its bazarre style, beauti- 
ful, melodic treatment and harmonic ecstacies created an 
immense amount of enthusiasm and one may not close 
without mentioning the splendid’ impression made by Mr. 
Rich at the first concert in the elaborate and difficult solo 
part which falls to him and which was also effectively 
done by assistant concertmaster Emil Schmidt on Satur- 


day evening. Hans Kindler, the orchestra’s fine first 
cellist, also has important solo work in the suite and 
played with his accustomed mastery. G. M. W. 
GLUCK’S “ORPHEUS” 


PRODUCED AT KANSAS CITY 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 





Allen Hinckley Presents Fine Cast in Classic Roles 

Kansas City, Mo., April 10, 1919.—Allen Hinckley’s re- 
cent assertion before the local Chamber of Commerce that 
the Southwest and particularly Kansas City had the most 
promising voice material that he had found anywhere in 
the world was fully borne out when a number of his most 
gifted pupils recently made their debuts in an all-student 
production of Gluck’s “Orpheus.” Shortly after the doors 
opened on the evenings of March 21 and 22 the commodi- 
ous Conservatory hall was filled to overflowing, and hun- 
dreds of late comers who had not been so fortunate as 
to secure tickets early were turned away. The simplicity 
and purity of the old music, the quality of the fresh young 
voices, the interpolated Greek dances, the charm of the 
classic costumes blended in such fashion as to achieve a 
lovely whole. The elusive operatic atmosphere had been 
captured to such an extent under Mr. Hinckley’s wise and 
temperamental handling that the auditors could not ade- 
quately express their surprise and delight at the results. 
The student orchestra under the baton of Dr. Hans 
Harthan gave splendid support throughout; its perform- 
ance being most favorably commented on in the press. 

Louise Malkmus, a seventeen year old High School girl 
and Mr. Hinckley’s latest “find,” carried with marked 
dignity of bearing, artistry of action and beauty of voice, 
the heavy role of Orpheus. Helen Finch, singing Euri- 
dice, and Alberta Blattman, as Amor, sang in excellent 
voice and with convincing dramatic touches. At the sec- 
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What Do YOU Think? 
—“Keep All Your Love for. Me”, words by Harry D.Kerr, and 


music by Otto Motzan, have been selected by a competent 
However, their critical opinion is 
equally divided on the question of individual supremacy. 
would like to have you help us decide the issue. 


LEO FEIST, Inc 


MUSICAL COURIER 


ond performance Jane Peterson sang Orpheus, using her 
resonant and very rich contralto voice in a matured man- 
ner that bespoke thorough training under Mr. Hinckley’s 
careful guidance. Ellen Kelley at this performance made 
a very pleasing Euridice. Inez Cameron sang the role 
of Amor with equally good effect. The ballet of Furies, 
Spirits of the Underworld, etc., trained under Helen Top- 
ping, classic dancer and head of the department did truly 
praiseworthy and remarkable work. Mr, Hinckley regards 
the production in the light of an opening wedge to big- 
ger things in the opera department at the Conservatory, 
plans for which are already under way. ae deg 


GANZ’S PLAYING INSPIRES GREAT 
ENTHUSIASM IN MONTREAL 


Lazzari Shares Plaudits in Joint Recital—Stanley Gard- 
ner’s Pianism Delights—De Gogorza at His 
Majesty’s Theater—A Second Opera 
Season—Notes 


Montreal, Canada, April 9, 1919—Louis Feigin pre 
sented Rudolph Ganz and Carolina Lazzari in Windsor 
Hall, March 26. The reception by the large audience to 
Mr. Ganz almost resulted in a furore at the close of his 
last numbers, necessitating many encores. Ganz was most 
appreciated in numbers by Debussy, Grainger and in his 
own compositions. His charm and graciousness capti- 
vated his audience at once. Carolina Lazzari’s beautiful 
voice together with her sympathetic and admirable per- 
sonality, won many admirers. Robert Gaylor supplied the 
accompaniments. Appreciation is due Louis Feigin as 
never, it is said, in the history of Montreal has such an 
ovation and interest been attached to any one concert due 
to the reception at McGill Conservatorium and numerous 
social activities that preceded and followed the event. The 
publicity was unusually well managed and interesting. 

A Second Opera Season 

J. A. Gauvin is busy again with his opera season, the 
second a this season. Now he is bringing members of 
the Chicago and Metropolitan Opera, M. Charlier conduc- 
tor. 





Stanley Gardner’s Pianism Delights 


Stanley Gardner, rane. well known to Montreal, played 
numbers by Chopin, Grainger, Goosens, Sauer and Verdi- 
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Liszt March 13. 
was shown this 


De Gogorza at His Majesty’s Theater 


Louis H. Bourdor presented De Gogorza in recital at 
His Majesty’s Theater at the usual Sunday program. 


Notes 


Frank Manetta, well known tenor in 
opened a studio in the Kings Hall Building. 

Mrs. Frank Hodgson played two preludes by Rach- 
maninoff and accompaniments for Ruth Pryce at the 
American Club. 

Viola Cole has left town to make records in New York. 

An interesting course of lectures given in the La Liber- 
tie Studio, Kings Hall, contains a series of ten by F. 
Rinfret, Alfred La Libertie playing the piano parts and 
Mrs. Leopold Fortier singing thoroughly interesting and 
valuable selections with Mrs. Alfred La Libertie. 
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Ethel Newcomb Scores Success as 
Soloist with Detroit Symphony 


Detroit, Mich., April 8, 1919—On Sunday afternoon, 
April 6, Ethel Newcomb, the well known pianist of New 
York, appeared as soloist with the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor, and made an ex- 
cellent impression upon the large audience. 

The other critics were equally as favorable in their 
comments upon her interpretation; the Detroit Times say- 
ing in part: “Miss Newcomb possesses a happy combina- 
tion of technical knowledge and execution and that ever 
rarer quality of true and intense inherent artistry. Miss 
Newcomb deserved and received acclaim for her very 
artistic interpretation of the Saint-Saéns concerto.” 

The artist came to Detroit with a well established repu- 
tation, yet something of her real artistic rating could be 
gauged by the number she selected for her initial appear- 
ance, opinioned the Free Press chronicler. He went on 
further to say: “Miss Newcomb possesses the ample tech- 
nic which enables her to play with authority. The open- 
ing movement was read with poetical feeling, but her best 
work was performed in the allegro vivace movement, 
where each phrase stood out in graphic line, and in the 
closing allegro which she worked up in such commanding 
style that the audience called her twice to the re al 
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SCHUMANN-HEINK’S VISIT 
MOST IMPORTANT MUSICAL 
EVENT IN CLARKSBURG 


Southern City Enthralled by Voice and Charm of 
Great Contralto 


Clarksburg, W. Va., April 3.—Life in Clarksburg paused 
‘na brief spell of ecstasy. The minds of the people were 
stirred and their hearts were moved, Clarksburg, that is 
known throughout the United States as a materialistic and 
a commercial city, paused in her pursuit of dollars for a 
brief spell and heard Mme. Schumann-Heink in concert. 
Her appearance is the greatest musical event the city has 
ever enjoyed, and the people showed their appreciation of 
good things by furnishing the largest crowd ever witness- 
ing a performance of any sort in a Clarksburg opera house. 
Every available place for sitting and standing was taken 
and hundreds were denied admittance. Mme, Schumann- 
Heink was brought to Clarksburg by the Marcato Music 
Club, of which Cora M. Atchison is president. The mem- 
bers of the club—the largest musical organization of the 
State—were afforded the rare opportunity of a real visit 
with the wonderful artist, as she and her party arrived 
Wednesday morning and remained guests of the club until 
Schumann-Heink won all hearts, If the 
existed in the minds of some be- 


little fox of 
vanished upon meeting 


fore her coming, 
he ar. 

. dinner attended by many club me mbers was given in 
nee honor and in honor of Frank La Forge, Charles Car- 
ver, Sergeant Schumann and Mrs. Schumann, who were 
with her. The Marcato Music Club deems it a great honor 
and a great pleasure to have heard and entertained Mme. 
Schumann-Heink. G. W. B. 
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Greenwich House Music School Needs Help 


The Greenwich House Music School, 44 Barrow street, 
New York City, on the lower west side, is giving over 
400 music lessons a week to children of nine different 
nationalities, and thus, through music, is reaching people 
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reached in 
year before the 


who can be 
started the 


no other way. The school was 
war and.it has been difficult 


to keep it open in the face of conditions which the war 
produced. Nevertheless, it has grown steadily and the 
management now finds itself confronted with a larger 


school and a pmaticr income. The lessons are given for 
25 cents, a sum which is within the means of most of the 
neighbors of the school, but which does not pay for half 
a lesson. There are no pupil teachers or amateurs on the 
faculty; the teachers are experienced and to them is due 
much more than the small sum which the school is able 


to offer them. The school is now asking for assistance 
for the first time. $200 will finance one piano teacher 
until June; $100 will carry the orchestra; $50 will pro- 
vide music for one child for a year; $25 will support the 
boys’ fife and drum corps for one month; $10 is needed 
for the mandolin department, and $5 will give a much 
needed accompanist to the Italian chorus. Any one who 


feels inclined to help in this work may make checks pay- 
able to the Greenwich House Music School, and send them 
to Marion Curtiss, 44 Barrow street, New York City. 


Pianist Malkin Praised on All Sides 


Manfred Malkin’s recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, 
March 22, brought him universal praise from all sides. 
The daily papers and musical journals all united in this 
“Pianist of mature and serious purpose,” said the Times. 
“Technic and tonal production showed to advantage,” was 
the Herald’s comment. “Splendid ability, whose tempera 
meit is linked with most attractive sincerity,” stated the 
Evening Mail. “Replete with beautiful feeling,” said the 
Staats-Zeitung. 


Grace Whistler Vacations at Palm Beach 


Grace Whistler, the New York vocal teacher, recently en- 
joyed a rest at Palm Beach, Fla., and as she put it herself, 
“had a happy time swimming, motoring and golfing.” Be- 
fore returning home, Mme. Whistler expected to visit 
Augustine and Jacksonville, giving a concert at the lat- 
ter place. Upon her arrival in New York, she will resume 
teaching Mme. Whistler’s studios are, without doubt, 
among the busiest in the city, as she has a large number 
of young singers working under her skillful direction. 
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Joseph Regneas, Eminent New York Singer and 





THE SCIENCE OF CORRECT SUMMER VOCAL WORK 





Singer Should Spend the Summer for Greatest Benefit 


Instructor, Tells How the Student and Professional 








successful singing in concert and opera 
and abroad, ripened experience in teaching, 
with a mind both capable and analytical, Joseph 
has solved for students and professional singers 


After years ot 
America 
oupled 


negiea 


the larwe centei church singers and teachers in the 
maller cities, and for those ambitious souls who for cul 
tural or other reasons desire to make the most of their 
pportunities, the question of what to do with the two 
aluable summer months. He tells them how to change 


time into great benefit from what is generally a wasted 
d in their lives; how, instead of languishing at home 
or in crowded, hot cities, waiting with impatience for 
Father Time to turn the hand to September 15, they may 
under quickening influences of nature, refreshing 
ody and mind, and pursuing the work nearest and dearest 

them. Then the fall which comes upon them 
finds them strong, and with a 


perio 


season, 
vibrant and 


ill too soon 
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1 typical New 


where prices are 
food pure and simple, and 
where cleanliness and com- 


fort combine 


vocal advancement equal to 


ix months’ ordinary study 

in the city ‘What I have 

found is a ‘truth,” said A VIEW AT A DISTAN( 
Regneas, when the writer Ningers may live under 
mterviewed this maker of quickening influences of nat 
singers, whose pupils are to while pursuing their work, 
be found in every quarter 

of the United States 


and it is ope 


have no right or desire to keep it a secret, 
and sert 


for any one who has the knowledge and energy 
ousness Of purpose to put these principles into operation 

wonderful woods of Maine, twenty miles from 
1 have selected a spot, cut out of the hear 
forest. Here stands a typical New Eng 


“In the 


the railroad, 


of the vast pine 
land inn, where the prices are moderate, food pure and 
simple, and where cleanliness and comfort at once be 
speak the refinement and culture of the hostess. Cen 
trally located between two lakes, with grounds running 
from the west bank of one (four miles long) to the east 
bank of the other (of much larger dimensions), and 
where, within two hours I have on several occasions 
caught a hundred fish, my little party, family and self are 
housed. Within a distance of a city block | use an un 
finished cottage for teaching. The village, with about 


two hundred inhabitants, boasts of a hall and stage with 
a seating capacity cf five hundred, where the county fairs, 
suppers are held; a church with lofty spire and 
aspirations, a general store, garage, and (something not 
ften found in larger centers) an ice cream parlor, where 
make pure ice cream, 

‘The day begins for us with breakfast, at 7 o'clock 
rather early, you will think, but this is the hour it must be- 
gin for all. Some of the ‘early birds’ have had a long 
hike by then. At 8 o'clock the regular schedule begins, 
and until 12:30 noon, everybody works—practising, coach- 
ing, memorizing, visualizing, etc., each one alone, or with 
an instructor, according to the need, with an instrument 


ek 


they 


ing all religiously attend to the various pleasures and pas- 
times offered. What joy the afternoon bath in the tem- 
perate water gives! So pleasant is the exercise and frolic 
that two or three hours are often spent in this way. The 
safe, mild and beneficial exercise of rowing in flat-bottom 
boats, which whales could not overturn, Salmon, bass, 
pickerel, perch, smelts, hornpout, abound in the lake. The 
gentle ripple on the glassy surface of the pine bounded 
lake softens the soul, develops the imagination, expands 
the spiritual self, as it develops the muscles, deepens the 
chest, and strengthens the lungs and respiratory organs. 
Evenings are spent in still closer association, and it is just 
this close association, the constant exchanging of ideas and 
the absorbing of thor 2ghts worth while, that is one of the 
principal factors in such a life. Two valuable elements 
are ever present, the inhaling of the health-giving pine 
air with every breath, night and day, the constant absorb- 
ing by cach, of the best element of each one of the party. 
It is not strange urder these conditions that one will ac- 
quire only what is best for them; that the phlegmatic are 
inspired by the energetic; that the nervous and high strung 
are attracted by the calm and collected; that the slovenly 
and careless take on from the neat and proper; that the 
morose be lifted by the bright and cheery; that the begin- 
ner be stimulated by the more advanced. 

“Last season we gave seven concerts, always for various 
charities, such as the church, the Red Cross, the Boy and 
Girl Scouts, the Knights of Pythias, and the library, etc., 

ways realizing a fine sum. 
This year concerts will again 
be given, and it is my inten- 
tion to produce also an entire 
opera. I think it will be 
‘Haensel and Gretel,’ and if 
the hall will not hold the au- 
diences, we will perhaps give 
one or more in the open, 
among the trees, where the 
imagination must be fertile, 
to admit of the children be- 
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SEBAGO, 


EAST SHORE, LAKE 
RAYMOND, ME. 


Bathing and boating are perfectly safe here; erpands 
the soul, lifts the imagination, develops muscles and chest. 


THE BEACH, 


ing lost under the blue vaults of heaven, instead of under 
the gathering clouds of night. 

“My last day of teaching in New York will be June 26. 
On June 27, | will kegin the summer work in Maine, re- 
turning to New York September 11. 
is no place better than Raymond, on Lake Sebago, for the 
levelopment of one’s inner and better self.” 


Paul Morenzo Sings Twice in Springfield 

Paul Morenzo, the well known tenor, appeared at the last 
concert in the Community Concert Course, in Springfield, 
Mass., on Saturday evening, March 29, in spite of the 
miserable cold night, a good size audience witnessed a 
most successful evening and was delighted with the 
artist’s fine voice and program. 

The Springfield critics were unanimous in praise of 
Morenzo’s voice and art. He rendered a most interesting 
program of Italian arias and French and English songs 
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© Mishkin, N.Y. 
NINA MORGANA, 
Soprano, who has been booked for the following 


appearances with Caruso from April 29 to May 
19: Nashville, Tenn., April 29; Kansas City, 
Mo., May 5; St. Paul, Mo., May 8; Chicago, IU, 
May 11; Milwaukee, Wis., May 13; Canton, 
Ohio, May 16; Newark, N. J., May 19. Ona 
number of occasions during the month of March 
Miss Morgana appeared in recital with Caruso 
and also Giovanni Martinelli, the well known 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera. 
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and had to add some encores after the insistent applause. 
Morenzo was most successful with his American songs, 
including one by Mana-Zucca and Turner Salter. Follow- 
ing this concert he was engaged to sing at a special Sun- 
day service the next morning at the same church, Arthur 
Turner was the accompanist at the recital and added 


materially to the artistic success, 


Florence Keniston Gives Private Recital 


Florence Keniston, the American soprano, gave a private 
song recital on Wednesday evening, April 9, in the parlors 
of the Rayson School, New York City, which was well 
attended. The concert giver, whose pleasing voice was 
recently admired when she appeared as soloist for the 
New York Browning Society at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, sang Italian, French and English songs on this 
occasion, and again revealed fine tonal balance in her work. 
Ellmer Zoller rendered artistic accompaniments. 


Brocks-Oetteking to Appear with Arion Society 


On Saturday, April 26, Hanna Brocks-Oetteking, con- 
concert and oratorio soprano, has been engaged for the final 
and only evening concert given this season by the Arion 
Society of New York. Mme, Oetteking’s solo numbers on this 
occasior, will include a group of modern American songs. 
On April 7 the soprano pleased an audience at Calvary 
Church with her artistic singing of Mozart's “Alleluia,” 
Corelli-Kreisler’s “O Sanctissima” and the Couperin-Kreis- 
ler “O Salutaris Hostia.” 


Theodore Kittay’s Pinkerton “a Creation” 


When Theodore Kittay sang Pinkerton to Tamaki 
Miura’s Madame Butterfly in Los Angeles, Cal., on April 1, 
the Los Angeles Daily Times spoke of his portrayal of 
that role as “a creation.” Mr. Kittay also made an excel- 
lent impression as Captain Katana in “The Geisha.” 


Galli-Curci to Summer in the Catskills 
Mme, Galli-Curci will spend the coming summer at 
Highmount, N. Y. (ir the Catskill Mountains), as she did 
last year. She has taken a cottage at that resort. It is 
about five hours from New York. 
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NOVELTIES FEATURE OF PARIS 
COLONNE-LAMOUREUX CONCERTS 





New Work by Pierné Heard for First Time at Société 
Nationale Concert 5 





30 Rue Marbeuf (Champs Elysées), 
Paris, March 22, i919. } 

At the Colonne-Lamoureux Concerts M. Pierné cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of Berlioz’s death with the 
“Symphonie fantastique.” Is Berlioz in our days neglected 
perhaps because French publishers do not publish his 
music? I am told that the Pasdeloup Concert managers 
tried in vain to procure Berlioz music in Paris. Must one 
still go, after the war, to Leipzig for a magnificent edition 
of Berlioz and other great artists? M. Pierné also gave 
two first auditions. M. Dangés, baritone (in uniform), 
was applauded in the “Rhin Allemand” by M.. Tiersot. 
The symphonic poem by Georges Hué, entitled “Emotions” 
(1918), is also one of actualities and of noble breadth of 


expression. 
More New Works 


At the last concert (the 420th) of the Société Nationale 
an interesting quintet for piano and strings, by Gabriel 
Pierné was heard in a first audition. The first and sec- 
ond movements of this quintet are exquisite and the en- 
lire work was charmingly played by the composer and the 
Poulet Quartet, MM. Poulet, Gentil, Jarecki and Ruysse. 
There was another first audition: “Sept Chants de Ter- 
roir,” by Vincent d’Indy—seven pieces for piano, four 
hands, on popular themes of different countries, remark- 
ably well performed by Mme. Jacques Lerolle and Camille 
Chivillard. The program also contained the sonata for 
piano and violin, op. 6, of Camille Chevillard, played by 
the composer and Maurice Hayot; besides several groups 
of “chansons populaires,” ancient but newly harmonized; 
and “Chants sans paroles,” by G. Samazeuilh znd by Mau- 
rice Ravel—both heard for the first time. These last- 
named “chants” are vocal studies without words (vocalises) 
attractive in form and rhythm. 


An “S. M. I.” Concert 


At the Salle Gaveau the “S. M. I.” (Société Musicale 
Indépendante,) gave their forty-eighth concert with grati- 
fying success. A “Légende” for viola and piano, by 
Florent Schmitt, in premiére audition, was flawlessly exe- 
cuted by MM. Vieux and Aubert; technically difficult and 
bizarre, it finally resolves itself into a happy dream. The 
quintet for piano and strings by Léo Sachs is written in 
lyric style, melodious throughout, the themes being musi- 
cianally developed, without striving after distant or strange 
effects of any sort. The second number, “Allegro scher- 
zando,” is a delightful movement and was insistently ap- 
plauded by the enthusiastic audience. The quintet was 
well performed by that solid pianist, Paul Loyonnet, and 
the Quatnor Merckel. Mme. Roger Miclos-Battaille had 
much success with her rhythmically clear and well-pro- 
nounced performance of Joaquin Turina’s “Coins de Sé- 
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ville.” “Three Songs,” two of them very interesting He- 
braic melodies, by Maurice Ravel, were well received; and 
the second string quartet, by Borodin, completed the pro- 
gram. 

Notes 


At the Salle des Agriculteurs; Mme. Germaine Polack 
(van Goens) gave a piano recital with a serious program 
of honest things, well chosen and splendidly executed. 
This artist’s technic is more than adequate—it is bril- 
liant—but that is perhaps her least claim to recognition; 
it is rather her musicianly conception and interpretation 
of the music which appeals to the interested listener. 

On Thursday afternoon, at the Salle des “Annales,” 
Mme. Riss-Arbeau, a pianist noted for remarkably re- 
tentive musical memory and her interpretations of Chopin 
and Schumann, gave, with the assistance of Henri Albers, 
of the Opéra-Comique, a delightful matinée concert. 

Henri Biisser, composer and a chef d’orchestre at the 
Opéra, has. been created a knight of the Légion d’Hon- 
neur; Alfred Bruneau, the composer, has been promoted 
from officer to commander in the Légion; and Pierre 
Veber, "dramatic author and critic, promoted to the grade 
of officer. “oof. ™ Comte pe Detma-Herr, 


Ethelynde Smith Pleases College Audience 

Ethelynde Smith’s recitalat Hardim College Conserva- 
tory, Mexico, Mo.,-on January 27, will lopg remain in the 
memory of those who were fortunate enough to hear her. 
Appearing in a program that was especially well adapted 
to Miss Smith’s voice, the soprano won her audience from 
the beginning, The program was divided into seven parts, 
namely: Old songs of the Allied nations; operatic aria, 
“Un bel di,” from “Madame Butterfly”; modern French; 
songs by American composers, children’s songs, and songs 
of the war. The students and faculty of the college at- 
tended en masse and there were many of the residents 
present. Miss Smith was in fine voice and gained—as she 
always does—a great success. There were many encores 
and after the concert, many of the people stayed to com- 
pliment the artist in person. 


Novello and Evelyn at Artillery Concert 


On Saturday evening, April 5, a grand testimonial to 
the Thirteenth Coast Artillery Corps was held in the 
arniory in Brooklyn, N. Y., and an interesting program 
was, presented to the large audience. Among those who 
scored an instafitaneous ‘success were Ivor Novello, the 
young composer of “Keep the Home Fires Burning” and 
“The Radiance in Your Eyes,” ete. and Fay Evelyn, a 
charming young soprano with a lovely voice. Miss Evelyn, 
accompanied by Mr. Novello, sang a number of his better 
known songs, which the audience liked exceedingly well. 

Vera Bull with Franco-American Society 

Vera Bull is counected with the Franco-American So- 
ciety. Besides being manager of the New York office, 
Miss Bull represents its artists on the road. 














Proio by lhe Beresford Studio, N. Y. 

EDNA JOYCE, 
Who is called “The Song Bird of the Navy,” in 
which she is a chief yeoman. Miss Joyce has 
sold over a half million dollars’ worth of Liberty 
Bonds and has won many recruits for Uncle 
Sam's navy—all by means of her lovely soprano 
voice and her choice of songs that appeal—one 
of them being “When*You Look in the Heart of 

a Rose,” Methven. 
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Young Men’s Symphony Concert, April 27 


The Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra, founded by the 
late Alfred Lincoln Seligman, announces a subscription 
concert at Aeolian Hall. Sunday afternoon, April 27, under 





the baton of Arnold Volpe, who has been the musical 
director and conductor since the inception of the organi- 
zation, now in its seventeenth season. In accordance with 
the aims of the organization a young pianist, Hyman 
Rovinsky, will make his first appearance, playing the Grieg 
concerto, 
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DIMINUTIVE 
TAMAKI 


BY CARL BRONSON 


to this opera comique role, sings and act 


liant thespian crown, s i F 
Tamaki Miura, the charming little Oriental nightingale, 


elixir of comedy. 


demand as her own interpretation did the “One Fine Day’ 
Butterfly.’ 
Joys, amic 


gotten.—Los Angeles Evening Herald, April 1, 1919. 


SINGING OF MIURA IN OPERA “GEISHA” 
CHARMING TREAT 
BY W. FRANCIS GATES. 

Some operas make their singers; others are made by the 
singers. “The Geisha” is of the latter class. It was carried to 
success last night principally by Tamaki Miura of Madame 
Butterfly” fame, heading her own company under the Behymer 
management. : ss ak 

This is not the first appearance of “The Geisha” in Los 
Angeles, for it was given eleven years ago at Temple audi- 
torium by the Temple Opera Company. At that time the oper- 
etta did not awaken. wild enthusiasm, nor did it have a Ta- 
maki Miura or the elaborate and exotic stage setting of the 
resent company. : E 
s “The Geisha” was concocted in 1896, and Marie Tempest 
was the first in the role of Mimosa San, at Daly’s Theater, 
London. It ought to be a fine opera—it had so many work- 


MIURA GIVEN OVATION IN “BUTTERFLY” 
Singer Who Has Greatly Enriched the Role Dra- 
matically Greeted With Tremendous Applause 
BY FLORENCE LAWRENCE. 


Tamaki Miura, already beloved here as a most exquisite 
Cho Cho San, sang the role last night at the Mason in the 
production of “Madame Butterfly,” presented by Berry & 


TAMAKI MIURA WINS PRAISE IN “GEISHA” 


The clever little prima donna made a most remarkable transition when 


she emerged from the shadows of the classically tragic and, adapting herself 
s it so well that it becomes not 


only an original creation, but one which adds laurels to her already bril- 
danced and frol- 


icked and sang more brilliantly than we have ever seen or heard her do, 
because no one could have guessed that her spirit contained so much of the 
Her singing of the “Jewel of Asia’ will make that song as 1 
in “Madame 

’ Surely she and the scene in the garden of the Ten Thousand 
ist a pendulous wilderness of lavender wistaria, with the distant 
snowy peaks of Japan shining through, was a picture not soon to 





BY FLORENCE LAWRENCE 
Tamaki Miura 
famous old success, “The Geisha.” 
with the wealth of her art, 
notes as she sang that famous air of the “Amourous 


the English officer. 

It is doubtful if even Miura’s most ardent admirers 
ize the role so successfully. 
much in 
cal standpoint. 
singer took in a different way. 
for- 


men in its composition. The libretto is by Owen Hall and 
Harry Greenbank; the music by Sidney Jones, Napoleon Lam- 
belet and James Philip. 

are, indeed, it is to hear light opera roles from the throat 
Miura, and it is the best of 


of so interesting a singer as : : 
judgment that places her in the roles of Mimosa San and 
Madame Butterfly. 

Too much praise cannot be given Miura in this role. Her 


delightfully petite presence, her pleasant and properly used 
voice and her piquant acting all give charm to her work. In 
this role, as in Butterfly, she acts the Japanese geisha as she 
is; numerous other singers present the latter character as 
they think she ought to be. 

Miura gives a tinted moving picture of the part; the others 
offer impressionistic guesses. 

Several of Miura’s solos were repeatedly encored last night, 
especially those which offered a bit of florid work. Her own 
additions to the rather vapid score were particularly welcome. 
-—Los Angeles Express, April 1, 1919. 


“MADAME BUTTERFLY’”’ 


Behymer. The little soprano was never in better voice. Her 
legato was sustained and even, and the entire gamut of her 
range was unforced and always sweet, and much credit should 
be given her for the lissome manner and ingenuous abandon 
she evinces throughout the first act. 

Even the love scene she sings with pure childish tones en- 
tirely oblivious of the tragedy which awaits her broken butter- 
fly existence. Last night her balance of dramatic force was 
beautifully preserved and she rose from insouciant girlishness 


MIURA 


“One of the Great Figures of the Operatic World” 


Japanese Soprano at the Head of Her Own Company En Tour, Wins Ovation in Los Angeles in 


“THE GEISHA” 
MIURA PROVES A CAPTIVATING “GEISHA” 


showed a dramatic versatility of delightful 
last night when she stepped out of the tragic role and coquetted through the 
7 Vocally, the artist endowed the part 
Her voice rose in a shower of gay and lilting 


visualized the most flirtatious and cunning of tea house girls as she wooed 


She frolicked through the 
abandon, dramatically convincing and tremendously satisfactory from a musi 
The “Goldfish” number proved at once one of the great 
hits of the performance, with six or eight encores, each one of which the 
The art of “The Geisha” could never have 
a more alluring and successful presentation than as this tiny humming bird 
of a woman gives it.—Los Angeles Examiner, April 1, 1919 


proportions 


Gold Fish,” and she 


expected her to real- 
part with a kittenish 
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MIURA RENEWS APPROVAL WITH LOCAL 
AUDIENCE 


BY JEANNE REDMAN. 


The Mason Opera House was ti‘led last evening to greet the 
fascinating little Japanese prima dota, Tamaki Miura, who 
delighted us with her “Butterfly” and “Iris” two years ago. 
Nothing could be more exquisite to look upon than this little 
flower of old Japan, whose movements are grace itself, and 
whose accomplishments are many. She acts with all the aplomb 
and distinction imaginable, and her dances and gestures with 
her flowery fan, are poetic and enticing She has a clear 
soprano voice which has developed since her last appearance 
here, from the inevitable Japanese shrillness into a consider 
able warmth, and her speaking voice is pure fairy talk, with 
its astonishingly good enunciation.—Los Angeles Times, April 

ry 


I, 1919. - 
. 

- 

- 

to distraught and tortured womanhood with a majestic art and . 
the brilliant vocalism that has made her one of the great : 
figures of the operatic world. : 
The singer was greeted with an ovation, and her every ap s 
pearance occasioned tremendous applause, As on the night of . 
* 


her premiere for this season she was showered with flowers, 
many magnificent testimonials from her own countrymen among 
the baskets and bouquets which were handed to the stage. 
Los Angeles Examiner. 
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“IMAGINATION 


Absolutely Necessary for One Who Attempts to 
Convinces—Program Notes Must 





IS THE ARTIST’S MOST IMPORTANT 
CHARACTERISTIC,” SAYS EDWIN HUGHES 





Convey Message to the Public—Personality Only 


Have Literary Value to Be Successful 








“An artist must have imagination! It is the one most 
important characteristic for the person who attempts to 
convey a message of art of any kind to an assembly of 
people. The successful artist must be able to convince 
his audience. This the pianist can never do along the 
lines of reasoning or logic, but solely by his personality 
and the imaginative power of his readings. Walt Whit- 
man said: ‘All architecture is what you do to it when 
you look at it.’ All music is that which it awakens within 
you when reminded by the sound of the instruments 
There must be collaboration between the artist and tix 
listener, if a performance is to be successful. To awaken 
the imaginative faculty in the latter is to bring about real 
collaboration and musical appreciation.” 

So spoke Edwin Hughes, the well known pianist, whose 
New York recitals, both of the 1917-18 and 1918-19 sea 
sons, have placed him among the best of artists. After 
further discussion, he went on to explain that a conductor 
of an orchestra to him meant something infinitely more 
than a man who waved his baton. He was one who con 
ducted in an electrical sense, if one would consider the 
orchestra as the positive pole and the audience as the nega 
tive one with the conductor the connection between them 
The pianist, too, should be able to act as the conductor 
between his box of wood and wires and his audience 

“And to help bring about this working together of 
artist and audience, I have employed the printed program 
notes. To be of real value, the program notes must not 
be as dry as dust, a mere setting down of technical Je- 
tails; they must have in themselves an artistic value on 
he literary For instance—merely to put down in 
black and white that the second theme of a work is in 
such a key. means nothing to the average listener.” 

Value of Program Notes 

“Do you make your own notes?” Mr. Hughes was asked. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, quickly, “it is the only way! I 
have used program notes on my tours, but my last recital 
in New York, on November 14, was the first time I tried 
it in this city. Would you care to see my note on the 
Liszt sonata?” 

The writer being by this time keenly interested replied 
that she did, and Mr. Hughes promptly got a copy of the 
program which contained it. After careful perusal of the 
same, the writer has decided to reproduce it, inasmuch as 
it may be of interest in this connection. It reads: 

Although the Liszt sonata is today, some sixty-five years after the 
late of its creation, not exactly a novelty on recital programs, there 
are doubtless still many concertgoers who are either very slightly 
or not at all acquainted with the work, Aside from its serious 
character, it is apt to prove a good deal of an enigma on first 
hearing from its very length and seeming formlessness, when com- 
pared with the well known cycle of movements of the conventional 
The concert giver begs your kind indulgence, therefore, in 


" 
sic 


sonata 

departing from the usual custom of giving a piano recital without 
a libretto, and resorting to the —- program note, already long 
familiar to frequenters of symphonic performances, 


No one can become more than superficially acquainted with the 
sonata and not feel that, in spite of its academic title, it is com- 


posed over a background of poetic ideas, and is therefore genuine 
program music, It is not program music in the sense in whi 

“Tasso” and ““Mazeppa” are program music, for there is no attempt 
here to depict scenes or visualize action. Action there is, but on 
a spiritual plane, the conflict of soul with itself and its environ- 
ment, Perhaps Liszt has written more than a little of his own 
life into the B minor sonata, It is a work which makes no small 
demands on the sympathetic co-operation of the hearer; in other 
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Photo by Apeda, New York 
EDWIN HUGHES, 
Pianist, 


words, it must be listened to as well as played with imagination, 
if the performance is to be a successful one. , 
The sonata opens with notes of hesitation and doubt, the seeking 
of a solution in the depths and finding nothing. The slow, down 
ward searching scalés of the short introduction pgpeee Sroquentiy 
throughout the work, without once reaching a satisfying conclusion 
Then follows the energetic main theme, resolute, daring, ambi- 
tious; youth eager for the struggle of life. Close on its heels comes 
the mocking, Mephistophelian motive of negation. Poe's “imp of 
the perverse,” a leer of satanic staccato notes in the bass. During 
the first few pages of the sonata these two strive in mortal conflict 
for supremacy, with youth finally victorious in a burst of joyous 
octaves, leading through a seeming conquest of even the somber 
motive of the introduction to the triumphal second theme (D 
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“Remarkable Virtuostic Exhibition— 


Thunderous Ovation.” 


Rochester Herald, 
Feb, 18, 1919. 
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major), the flush of success, the pride of worldly achievement, 
at the very height of which comes a soft, beckoning, churchly 
cadence, leading over into quieter contemplation. 

The third theme, the love motive (D major), evidences strong 
affinity with the opening bars of the “Liebestraum,” No. 3, but 
is in reality naught but the satanic staccato motive of the first 
page of the sonata, augmented now into quarters and drawn out 
into languishing cadenzas. (Could there be method in this clever 
metamorphosis?) Reminiscences of the theme of youth appear, but 
ambition seems powerless now in the presence of a mew, over- 
whelming charm. Life's call asserts itself once more, however, 
and the first motive is back in all its vigor, and then stil] again, 
beautified now and ennobled by experience. There comes more 
struggle, bitter at moments, until finally al] subsides in the religious 
mood of the andante sostenuto (F sharp major), with which begins 
that portion of the work which may be compared with the slow 
movement of the conventional sonata. 

In this middle section there is a masterly developmem of ali 
the themes, which finally reaches a climax of enormous power, 
followed by a solution of moving beauty, leading to the most poetic 
page of the entire composition, a passage of such visionary love 
liness that it seems almost to descend from regions above. 

There follows a fugato on the motive of the first theme; again 
there is conflict and triumph of youth in a mighty climax, going 
over into that part of the sonata known to theorists as the recapitu- 
lation, where the secondary themes appear quite according to rule 
in the leading tonality of the work. he section culminates exult- 
ingly in an octave prestissimo of dazzling brilliance. Then the 
coda, Final earthly triumph is achieved, But the religious mood 
is again insistent. Mephistopheles disappears around the corner, 
but the motive of youthful achievement has grown too weary for 
further conquests, and sinks down, faint and depressed, while 
doubt and the slow, downward searching scales again put in their 
appearance, Solution in the depths there is none, but the ethereal 
chords with which the work closes point to the possibility that on 
some more exalted plane the answer may be found. 

What could be more attractively and yet concisely de- 
scribed? Surely in such things, Mr. Hughes has another 
special talent! 

Connoisseurs in Minority 


“How often you hear the remark from members of 
concert audiences: ‘If we only knew something about the 
big works at concerts!’ Now, what does the title sonata, 
variations, concerto, mean to the average listener? And 
it is of the average listener that the artist must think— 
the person of average musical intelligence and comprehen- 
sion, for nine-tenths of all musical audiences are made up 
of such. The connoisseurs are always in the negligible 
minority.” 

“I am quite willing to admit,” continued Mr. Hughes, 
“that I should have felt at sea without that note on the 
program at my last Aeolian Hall recital. The Liszt sonata 
takes thirty minutes for performance, and unless people 
know something of the work’s meaning, they soon begin 
to squirm in their seats and say to themselves: ‘Heavens, 
when will it end!’ It is to my mind one of the most diffi- 
cult things in the whole piano repertory to make really 
interesting to an audience from start to finish. In one 
place in the sonata, there is, as you know, an absolute 
pause. When that moment came, you could have heard a 
pin drop; indication enough of the complete attention of 
the listeners, and at the conclusion the audience demanded 
an encore, an extremely unusual happening after the Liszt 
sonata. 

“The pregram note came to stay at orchestral perform- 
ances. Why not at the piano recital? Are there not pi- 
ano compositions which are just as intricate and difficuit 
to understand as symphonies and symphonic poems? | 
intend to follow the custom of using program notes with 
all larger and more obtuse works. With the smaller nov- 
cities, the note also helps a great deal, which for the valse, 
romance, etude and such compositions in shorter form, ‘t 
is, of course, superfluous,” 


Musical Audiences Illiterate 


Mr. Hughes says that audiences, musically speaking 
are always illiterate audiences. That they are unable to 
read and write thoughts in music as they read and write 
thoughts in words. He says they will always remain so, 
and that they stand in the same relation to the reproduc- 
tive musician as medieval audiences, who could neither 
read nor write, did to their bards, minnesingers and trou- 
badours tor literary enjoyment. In other words, they are 
dependent on the interpretative artist and always will be 
for their musical enjoyment, except in so far as they can 
get that enjoyment from the “canned” variety of musical 
reproduction. Mr. Hughes goes further to say that even 
the great body of those whom we call “musicians” are 
musically ignorant to a greater or less extent, and that it 
may be taken for granted that the musical audiences will 
remain permanently so. 

“Even with a tremendous spread of musical education,” 
continued Mr. Hughes, “from the school age on, this will 
necessarily remain so, on account of the complex nature 
of moder: music. I use the word modern in relation to 
music from Bach on. When music was still in it homo- 
phonic stage, as in the days of ancient Greece, it may 
have been possible for almost any musically inclined indi- 
vidual to rise above the stage of illiteracy, to be able to 
actually read and write music, but it would be futile to 
look for anything of the sort after the development of 
polyphony. Only persons with musical gifts much above 
the average, added to years of diligent study, can hope, 
nowadays, to rise above the state of musical illiteracy of 
which I speak, to be able to read, for example, an orches- 
tral score as one reads a book, to hear with the inner ear 
what is conveyed by the printed symbol on the page, with- 
out the medium of an instrument of some sort as an as- 
sistant in the matter. 

“So the reproductive artist must develop in his art a 
sort of declamatory sty!e, just as does the reader of 
poems, the elocutionist, the actor. Only thus can he reach 
his audience with an effective presentation of his tonal 
narrative. The pianist who plays in public is, indeed, the 
brother in art of the actor, and if he would be successful, 
he must borrow not a little from the latter’s methods. 
What pleasure do you think you would derive from a per- 
formance of ‘Hamlet’ done by some noted professor of 
English literature and specialist in matters Shakespearean. 
Such a person would probably bore you to death if he 
even attempted to read the soliloquy, let alone the rest 
of the play. 

“And so, deliver us from anything of the sort in the 
concert hall. Give us red-blooded artists, who are able to 
say, ‘We do not convince by arguments, similes, rhymes, 
we convince by our presence!’ Audiences do not want to 
hear analysis or anatomical dissections cf piano composi- 
tions. What the true artist must give them is an inter- 
pretation of his numbers in which every note lives, every 
phrase is vibrant with the thrill of emotional interest, 
every line filled with imaginative intensity.” 
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From Florida Across the Continent and Up the West Coast to the 
Great Northwest 





NNA CASE’S 





Exquisite Art, Voice and Powerful Personality Enthralls 
Capacity Audiences 


ANNA CASE, AMERICAN 
PRIMA DONNA, SCORED 
TRIUMPH LAST NIGHT 


“She sings, sometimes in English, 
sometimes in French or Norwegian 
or Swedish, the gamut of emotions is 
touched, from the plaint of the dis- 
appointed lover to the invitation to 
the dance and the descriptive ballad. 


The famous aria from ‘Louise,’ 
given in dramatic style, a Mac- 
Dowell Slumber Song, from one 


to another, this beautiful woman, ar- 


rayed in a gold-colored satin gown, 
with cobwebby peacock draperies, 
trilled and pleaded, warbled and in- 
toned, a wonderful magnetic, dainty 
bit of inspired humanity, swaying the 
assembled adorers to every mood. 

“Of her artistry there can be no 
question, her voice needs only to be 
heard to win the highest encomiums, 
even from those who grudgingly be- 
stow credit where credit is due. 

“I have never heard a more perfect- 
ly modulated voice or more greatly 
enjoyed a concert program. 

“For years one of the greatest ad- 
mirers of Marcella Sembrich and al- 
ways in love with Lillian Nordica, I 
can place Anna Case in that same list 
—her personality, her voice and her 
art give her place with the greatest 
and best of them.”— George Hoyt 
Smith in the Florida Times-Union, 
Jacksonville, Fla., February 19, 1919. 





Gomplete Art 
of Anna Case 
Wins Hearers 


Auditorium Audience Sits Enthralled 
by Singer Who Has Beauty, 
Vocal and Dramatic Skill 


“Once in a while one hears a 
singer who is a good actress; infre- 
quently singers and actresses are 
beautiful; seldom is a great song- 
stress wholeheartedly generous with 
her talent. 

“But beauty, dramatic ability, vocal 
and musical genius and generosity 
are combined by Anna Case, soprano, 
who wove enchantment about a large 
audience at the Auditorium last 


night.”—The Denver Times, February 


19, 1919. 





Singer Wins Hearts 
of Denver Audience 


“Besides having heard a remark- 
able artist, they had met a great 
woman and liked her immensely.”— 
Rocky Mountain News, Denver, Col. 
February 19, 1919. 





A Few Headlines and Excerpts in Corroboration 


ANNA GASE 
MAGNETIZES 
AUDIENCE 
AT TRINITY 


“Anna Case, a fragile flower of a 
girl, all American, who grew up like 
a Topsy, somehow, and suddenly 
blossomed into fame, sang at the 
Trinity Auditorium last night. 

“She has the gifts that God may 
give—beauty, youth, a glorious voice, 
the brains for its development, and a 
fascinating personality.”—Times, Los 
Angeles, Cal., February 26, 1919. 


ANNA CASE 
CAPTIVATES 
AUDIENCE 
By RAY C. B. BROWN 


“Captivation of audiences has be- 
come such a commonplace of the re- 
viewer’s vocabulary that the phrase 
is generally eschewed by the seeker 
for sincerity, yet there are times 
when its direct forcefulness is needed 
to convey the simplicity of fact. 
Anna Case certainly held her audi- 
tors in thrall last evening at her first 
recital in the Savoy Theater, and no 
circumlocutions would enhance the 
completeness of the conquest. It was 
a capitulation without reservations, 
a glad surrender to a charming queen 
of song. An artistry at once 
so consummate and so unobtrusive 
as to make its contemplation a de- 
light guides her every movement and 
utterance.”— San Francisco Exam- 
iner, March 4, 1919. 


GREAT TRIUMPH 
SCORED BY 
ANNA CASE 


“Beautiful Anna Case played upon 
every emotion the human voice is ca- 
pable of expressing last night in her 
concert at the Savoy Theater, and 
proved herself mistress of all. ser 
metaphorically swept her admirers 
off their feet, and that means every 
one within sound of her voice. 

“ . . It is the perfection of art 
that conceals art and yet presents all 
that art can encompass.”— The Call, 
San Francisco, March 4, 1919. 





Anna Case Is 
Delightful in 
Song Recital 


By WALTER BODIN 


“It is difficult to refrain from rhap- 
sodizing in considering the case of 
Anna Case, artist and woman, after 
having heard her in her first San 
Francisco song recital at the Savoy 
Theater last evening. Vocally, she is 
an artist supreme, with a voice tender 
in love, vivacious with leaping joy or 
instinct with pain, whatever the ar- 
tistic demand may be.—Bulletin, San 
Francisco, March 4, 1919. 


Anna Case Stirs 
Savoy Audience 
With Rare Voice 


Clear Enunciation Adds 
to Beauty of Singer's 
Renditions 


Chronicle, San Francisco, March 4, 
1919. 


AMERICAN DIVA 
PACKS THEATER 


Miss Anna Case Wins Heartfelt 
Applause from Splendid 
Audience 


Spokesman-Review, Spokane, 
March 22, 1919. 


Wash., 


Anna Case Charms Big 
Audience Friday at 
Auditorium 


“The arrangement of the program 
was in itself a work of art over which 
the most experienced connoisseur 
could ponder a long time. There was 
a subtle interlaced variety about it 
all—just enough of the old, just 
enough of novelty, and just enough 
of vocal contrast.”— Press, Long 
Beach, Cal., March 1, 1919. 


Anna Case 
Wins Bumper 
Audience 


Great Soprano Succeeds by Charm 
of Person and Voice 


“Then come two songs, which, 
however they may be named, were 
the very spirit of Milton’s ‘Il Pen- 
seroso’ and ‘L’Allegro.’ At this point 
Anna Case might with truth have re- 
peated to her manager from Seattle 
Cesar’s famous message to the Ro- 
man senate.’’"—The Post-Intelligencer, 
Seattle, Wash., March 27, 1919. 


MISS ANNA CASE 
HAS VOICE OF 
REMARKABLE QUALITY 
AND SWEETNESS 


“It is a genuine treat to hear it in 
song. Her vocal message is 
much improved by her clear cut, dis- 
tinct articulation. Her sentences have 
pearly beauty, much as the words of 
an orator, the quality men call elo- 
quence.”—Oregonian, Portland, Ore., 
March 20, 1919. 


MISS ANNA 
CASE THRILLS 
HEARERS 


“The beautiful singer surpassed 
the expectations that were aroused 
by the advance stories of her per- 
sonal charm and her art. 

“With every appearance she drew 
the audience closer into the spell that 
her many charms wove about her, 
and the absolute silence and tense- 
ness which marked the listeners was 
the highest tribute that would be de- 
sired by an artist. 

“Aside from her wonderful voice 
with its luscious quality and the fine 
perfection of her art, Anna Case pos- 
sesses something else which enables 
her to give with every number an in- 
terpretation so remarkable that it 
reaches straight to the heart and car- 
ries her message farther than the 
mere song could do. 

“She was, in turn, the coquette, 
flashing gems of song that were teas- 
ing and alluring, or, yielding to the 
caressing character of some love 
song, she seemed to pour out her soul 
in a wealth of affection.”—The Taco 
ma News Tribune, Tacoma, Wash., 
March 25, 1919. 


For Dates, Season 1919-20 Apply Now 
Management:—METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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America is looking up musically, It appears that 
Doctor Nansen, the Arctic explorer, has sent his 
daughter to New York, from Copenhagen, to study 

nging here 


& = 
It is a pleasure for New York to be able to point 
out to Philadelphia that now we have legalized 
Sunday baseball, movies, concerts, and vaudeville 
in this city. Some day Philadelphia will awaken 
and dump its antiquated blue laws into the bottom 


of the dust bin of oblivion. 
ay es 


Good news from Detroit again, whence much 
viadsome musical information is deriving recently. 
Fourteen new pieces are to be added to the Detroit 
Orchestra, and the $125,000 deficit for the present 
season has been underwritten by men of means who 
are financing the concerts of the organization also 
for 1919-20. , 

\mong the musical soldiers who have returned to 
art after serving their country is Theo Karle, the 
tenor. He was nearing the very top notch of suc- 
cess when the patriotic call came and he responded 
gallantly. Karle’s temporary absence from the re- 
cital field seems only to have intensified the demand 
for him next season. He is booked for a tremen- 
dous tour beginning in September and every sign 
points to an.early resumption of his interrupted 
popularity and his fine artistic achievements so 
promisingly begun. 

a 

It may interest Americans to learn of a rumor to 
the effect that Willem Mengelberg, of Holland, 
asked $75,000 a season to conduct the Boston 
Symphony, and Arturo Toscanini, of Italy, wanted 
$70,000. Profiteering? Or perhaps their nearness 
to the Bolshevist country has caused them to try 
to acquire American currency before they may be 
forced to conduct at proletarian rates. Then again, 
probably neither man wished the Boston job, and 
each asked a prohibitive price in the hope that it 
might result in some gratuitous publicity for him. 

A ihe ren 


Rochester, N. Y., has done the right thing in the 
right way. George Eastman has added to his 
already long list of good deeds for the city by an- 
nouncing his determination to erect the finest con- 
servatory of music in existence, and Rochester re- 
sponded through its Chamber of Commerce by 
pledging itself to the establishment and support of 
a symphony orchestra. It went still further and 
did something as unique as it is praiseworthy—it 
chose an American to. conduct that orchestra. The 
new conservatory, with such a distinguished faculty 
list as is sure to be obtained for it, and the new 
symphony orchestra, will make Rochester a musical 
center not only of local but of national importance 
and interest. More and more communities are com- 
ing to recognize the fact upon which the Mustcar 
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Courier has insisted for years past, namely, that 
no community is truly musical unless it is suffi- 
ciently interested in the tonal art to support a 
symphony orchestra as the ground work of further 
artistic development. 


ae ae - 

The old order of things seems to be changing, 
when this country“used to get nearly all its musical 
shows from London and Vienna, and nearly all its 
revues from Paris. American musical comedies 
today are in strong demand in Europe, and now it is 
announced by the Shubert brothers that next season 
they will produce “Sinbad” in London and. Paris. 
“Sinbad,” a combination of comic opera and vaude- 
ville mixed with revue and extravaganza, ran here 
for nearly a year at the Winter Garden and is 
touring the country successfully. 

a ae 


It would not surprise us in the least, in fact we 
expect that when the constitution of Paderewski’s 
Poland is drawn up, men like Starezewski, Radzi- 
will, Komarzewski, Czartoryski, Kosciuszko, 
Klaczko, Krzyzanowski, Niemczewiez, Langiewicz, 
Mickiewicz, Pozman, Czarnkow, Koszycki, Chryan- 
owski, Dlugosz, Szymonowicz, Gaszynski, Brod- 
zinski, Zaleszki, Zborowski, Sienkiewicz, Sieros- 
zewski, and ladies like Gabrielle Zopolska and Eliza 
Orzeszko, will put in a plea for the freedom of the 
Z’s. To prevent blur, pianists are requested to 
raise the pedal with each change of harmony in 
these names. 

a 

A short time ago Mr. Gatti-Casazza said to us: 
“I am sure that, within the next ten years, America 
will be absolutely independent of foreign artists in 
the operatic field as far as women singers are con- 
cerned, The best female voices are to be found 
right here in America and their possessors are now 
gaining the experience which has heretofore been the 
one element lacking.” Rosa Ponselle is one example 
of the justification of Gatti’s faith and for next 
season he has already engaged two American girls, 
Jeanne Gordon and Frances Ingram. Another 
splendid American engagement for next season is 
that of Orville Harrold, the tenor. Both Mr. Har- 
rold and the Metropolitan are to be congratulated. 


hae SES 





The Scotti Grand Opera Company, which will be- 
gin its tour on April 28 at Memphis, Tenn., has the 
following roster of artists: Sopranos—Florence 
Easton and Francesca Peralta; contraltos—Jeanne 
Gordon and Mary Kent; tenors—Orville Harrold, 
i‘rancis Maclenanan and Giordano Paltrinieri; bari- 
tones—Charles Gallagher, Millo Picco; bass—Louis 
d’Angelo. Mr. Scotti, himself, will sing Sharpless 
in “Madame Butterfly” and Chim-Fang in 
“L’Oracolo,” while “Cavalleria Rusticana” will be 
presented as a double bill with the latter opera. The 
cities to be visited are Memphis, Shreveport, Hous- 
ton, San Antonio, Dallas, Oklahoma City, Tulsa, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Washington and Phila- 
delphia. The tour will last three weeks. 

pa Rak? et 


In last Sunday's Sun is a story of how the dream 
had come to Giulio Gatti-Casazza on his first trip 
to this country, just after he had been appointed 
to manage the Metropolitan, to open the doors of 
that institution to our native composers and help 
develop our native school of opera. Of course he 
discovered quickly after his arrival that “there 
ain’t no such animal,” but according to the Sun 
narration, Gatti-Casazza never quite relinquished 
his dream and he has been searching constantly for 
the great American composer and his great opera. 
He tells the Sun interviewer that the chief fault of 
the American operas so far produced, lies in the 
librettos and in the unpoetical way the poetical 
and resourceful English language has been used in 
them. “I continue to hope, however,” concludes 
the impresario. And so does America. 


© 





A red letter day for St. Louis, and especially for 
American music in general, was Wednesday, April 
16, when, at the invitation of Mayor Kiel, twenty- 
two civic and business organizations met at the St. 
Louis Club and pledged themselves to buy all the 
subscription season tickets of the St. Louis Orches- 
tra for the coming season. Associations like the 
Advertising Club, Rotary Club, Associated Retail- 
ers of St. Louis, Business Men’s Association, 
Chamber of Commerce, etc., took 100 and more 
tickets each and promised to dispose of them. The 
only remaining financial difficuity of the orchestra 
will be the matter of raising the annual deficit of 
$25,000, but this is not a real difficulty, for the sum 
always has been met by public spirited citizens of 
the city. St. Louis now has set a most praiseworthy 
example to other American cities, and it is a fine 
thing that the business men of a community have 
arrived at the point where they can see sufficient 
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cthical, educational, civic, and commercial ad- 
vantages in a symphony orchestra to give it their 
wholehearted support and financial endorsement. 
oe 
A writer in the New York Sun of last Sunday 
takes almost a page to discuss the question, “Does 
the American Opera Singer Need European Train- 
ing for a Career?” ‘The answer can be given in a 
few words: ‘Where Else Can the American Singer 
Get the Training? Certainly Not in America.” 
pein Se 


As announced by the New York dailies April 15 
as “news,” but told three weeks ago by the Musi- 
CAL Courter, the summer orchestral concerts at the 
Stadium of the City College of New York are to be 
resumed June 30 for eight weeks, under the direc- 
tion of Arnold Volpe. The concerts will be 
sponsored by the Music League of the People’s 
Institute naiddes proceeds are to go to that organi- 
zation. A small admission fee is to be charged. A 
guarantee fund has been subscribed by a number 
of musically and philanthropically inclined New 
Yorkers. The metropolis needs such a series of 
open air concerts in summer for no law of reason 
or logic decrees that orchestral ministrations must 
cease in this region from April to November. 
Arnold Volpe has won his spurs as a conductor and 
his leadership is sure to result in good programs 
very well performed. 

crentpiell cman 

Recently at Music Hall, Cincinnati, a deeply felt 
and impressive memorial tribute was paid to those 
who fell in the great war, by the Cincinnati Or- 
chestra and May Festival Chorus. Thousands of 
persons crowded the vast hall. Eugen Ysaye led 
the music and gave a series of profoundly impres- 
sive readings. The “Eroica” symphony, and the 
Verdi requiem formed the program; after 
Mayor Galvin had made an opening address. The 
Enquirer said of the Ysaye version of the “Eroica” 
that under his guidance “the audience breathed 
into it the greatness of the master who penned it 
and the purpose which gave it birth. With 
majestic grandeur, with audience and orchestra 
standing, the magnificent funeral march, the second 
movement, took on a meaning deeper and truer 
than it has ever had before. And so it was, until 
the very climax—not merely a_ performance of 
music, but the observance of a religious rite.” 

——— -@ ——-- 

A recent “Oberon” performance in which Rosa 
Ponselle sang brought forth from the New York 
Sun critic no other reference regarding her than 
this: “The audience had another opportunity to 
behold one of the best advertised young singers of 
this time.” Is that supposed to be news, wit, 
satire, or music criticism? Or is it cheap effront- 
ery? At any rate, it is not what the Sun critic is 
paid for, or what those readers of that paper are 
entitled to received who are curious to know some- 
thing about the singing and acting of Rosa Ponselle 
and the other artists and about the work of the 
chorus, conductor, and orchestra. As a matter of 
fact, the “audience had another opportunity” also 
to hear Miss Ponselle’s unusually smooth and beau- 
tiful voice and her effortless manner of producing 
it, and to see her intelligent and temperamental 
acting, acting decidedly remarkable for a young 
woman who has had exactly six months’ experience 
in grand opera. But Miss Ponselle is an American. 
Perhaps that is why she deserves such cavalier 
treatment as she got from the Sun critic. 

lila 

One of the Musicat Courter’s new special Eu- 
repean correspondents, César Saerchinger, has 
reached the other side of the Atlantic, and landed 
safely in Norway, whence he sends his first budget 
of news to this paper. Christiania, according to 
Mr. Saerchinger, is looking up brilliantly in oper- 
atic matters, what with a successful Opéra-~-Comique 
(fostered by a local Oscar Hammerstein) and a 
contemplated grand opera building to cost $5,- 
000,000. Tremendous fortunes have been made in 
Norway during the war, as they were also in all the 
other neutral countries of Europe. What with 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, and probably Russia, 
in financial straits, it is likely that the center of 
musical activity in Middle Europe will shift to 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, as 
Arthur M. Abell predicted in these columns a long 
while ago. The countries in question will be the 
only ones able to pay high fees for music and that 
circumstance is sure to attract all the leading per- 
formers from the bankrupted lands. The Saerch- 
inger letters from Europe will treat not only of 
musical matters but also of politics in connection 
with the tonal art. 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


Time Waits for No Man 


Josef Stransky tells some amusing Richard 
Strauss anecdotes of the days when the composer 
was doing a great deal of opera conducting and the 
present Philharmonic leader was wielding the baton 
at the Hamburg Opera. Stransky had rehearsed 
“Elektra” and followed literally the tempo and other 
markings of the score, insisting on absolute correct- 
ness also of notes and phrasing. Strauss led the 
dress rehearsals and began in a tempo three times 
as fast as Stransky’s. Some of the players objected 
audibly and finally one of them called out to the 
composer: “We can’t play it correctly as quickly 
as that.” Without relaxing his beat Strauss replied : 
“Correctness be damned; the main thing is to get 
to the finish.” 

On another occasion Strauss “guested” at the 
Hamburg Opera and led his “Salome.” There was 
a particularly bad bass player in the orchestra, an 
old man, who was retained chiefly through pity. He 
had a notorious habit of being unable to keep proper 
time. In a certain quick passage where the of- 
fender was taking his own tempo, Strauss suddenly 
shouted to Stransky: ‘What kind of conducting 
must I do for him?” 

At the Berlin (then Royal) Opera, Intendant 
Hochberg had induced Strauss to do a revival of 
“Robert the Devil.” Stransky journeyed over from 
Hamburg to hear it and seated himself in the front 
row directly behind Strauss. It was a gala perform- 
ance and the Kaiser and his Court sat in the loges. 
The baritone slated for the evening, fell ill suddenly 
and an understudy had to take his place. He was 
nervous and made a terrible botch of his part. In 
the midst of an aria Strauss turned to Stransky, 
winked at him, and said: “What does he think he’s 
singing? Did you ever hear such a mess?” 

Stransky has some merry memories also of Sieg- 
fried Wagner and his work with the stick. It was 
at one Bayreuth performance in particular that 
things went at sixes and sevens, and Stransky, un- 
able to bear the rhythmical seesawing started to 
walk out into the lobby. There he met Dr. Muck, 
inward bound, who said to him, “Why aren’t you in 
your seat?” “It was too much for me,” Stransky 
made answer; “the singers and the orchestra are 
one measure apart.” Not many minutes afterward 
Dr. Muck came striding into the lobby, mopping 
his brow. ‘“What’s the matter?” queried Stransky. 
“Now it’s two measures,” was the reply. 


Going Forward and Looking Backward 


There is a law of compensation in the art of piano 
playing. To keep Rosenthal from getting too 
cocky about his brilliancy, there comes Godowsky, 
who excels him in fleetness and skill of finger. Lest 
Godowsky develop the Monte Cristo feeling, enter 
Paderewski, who draws bigger houses. Just to 
keep him modest, however, there are De Pachmann, 
who plays better thirds, Hambourg, who plays bet- 
ter octaves, and Hofmann, who plays better scales. 
That trio’s ambition is prevented from overleaping 
itself by Bauer and Gabrilowitsch, who make the 
piano speak in more tender and soulful accents. 
And to preserve the balance of all of them, the 
clouds suddenly drop Guiomar Novaes, who proves 
that mere men do not know everything about tone 
and its secrets. 

It never was different. Moscheles had his Men- 
delssohn, Mendelssohn his Thalberg, Thalberg his 
Chopin, Chopin his Liszt, Liszt his Rubinstein. It 
works out the-same way with violinists and com- 
posers. Evolution, musical scientists call it. 


Critics do not believe in evolution. They tried 
to stop Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Wagner, Debussy 
and too many others to mention. Critics desire 
performers to be traditionalists and composers to 
be imitators. Critics always attempt to make music 
stand pat. They oppose the advance. If they are 
not sniping the leaders, they are rear guard fight- 
ers, hurling bombs at the onrushing force until the 
weight of numbers and the irresistible push of prog- 
ress sweep the road clear for a distance—when the 
conquerors encounter the next line of misguided 
defenders. And so on. It is what makes the 


musical world go ‘round. 
When the too, too solid head of an atavistic critic 
bumps against a modern composition, and a hollow 


sound issues forth, it is not always the sign that 
there is nothing in the composition. 


English as She Is Programmed 


From Sue Harvard’s Aeolian Hall program of 
last Monday: 


CN DUO iki vi caeacbe secettaea te Niccola Piccini 
I io ie de kk e ous + bikes <évaw hae ¢ Cosimo Bottegari 
MIO coos ove ke ch sen bee tao neeear dies Mozart 
I ee te oe a wc ak we tule Hector Berlioz 
IR nc des s knee cd cow evekouente Camille Decreus 
Pp Re Bete rae eC M. Poldowski 


Be Vad craic Uke cWwi tes ate leon Ernest Chausson 


Thanks for the compliment, Sue, but there were 
many other Americans in the audience to whom the 
titles read like the names of perfumes and the la- 
bels of cigar brands. 

We are genuinely peeved at Louise Llewellyn, 
however, for her Tuesday program at Aeolian Hall 
had this: 

Ba PTR OEE Pera ree I. J. Paderewski 
S. Kukloi; Kot Matros............. Modest Moussorgsky 
Vzkazani ; Husari (Moravian folk poetry) ..Viteslay Novak 
Hej zapadaj slniecko (Slovak folksong), 
Harmonized by Novak 
Struna naladena; Rvan jsem, mucen (Bohemian 
gypsy songs)...... Ludwig Schwab 

It reminds us of the sensation we get when 
we look at the ticker to keep a watchful eye on our 
vast stock holdings, and the following secret is di- 
vulged on the tape: Hy%tpq’%—Can. Pac. ckm- 
pznb Mex. Pet. toxrzpqtw*uvlhbe. 


A Thought 
And speaking of our esteemed vernacular, Bert 
Leston Taylor, in mentioning that Rutgers no longer 
requires Greek for the degree of A. B., says that 
“the present generation refuses to be interested in 
Greek. Unfortunately, it is almost as difficult to 
interest it in English.” 


Variationettes 
Easter reminds us of Pope’s “Essay on Criti- 
cism,” in this thought: 
. . « some to church repair, 
Not for the doctrine, but the music there. 
nRre 
Many will object to Eleanora de Cisneros’ state- 
ment in last Sunday’s Times Magazine: “The man 
or woman who can today listen te German music 
as in antebellum days is either a German, a neutral, 
or a pacifist.” The music has not changed since 
1914 and its suggested new effect is only in the 
minds of a very few patrioteers, as Henry T. Finck 
calls them. There is a very simple remedy for such 
persons when they are confronted with Wagner 
music at a concert. They are not compelled to stay 
and listen to it. But they always do. 
ee 
These political slogans are exerting a baneful 
effect. The other day we tried to revive our once 
brilliant rendering of Liszt’s E major polonaise and 
discovered in the double note passages that our fin- 
gers had resolved on self-determination. 
nee 
That was a cruel slip in the American of April 
19, which made “Nullo” Picco of Milo Picco, the 
baritone in “The Love of Three Kings.” 
eeme 
We have the not unusual habit of looking at the 
signatures of letters before we read them. On a 
sheet of paper headed “North Dakota State Peni- 
tentiary, Bismarck, North Dakota,” we received a 
communication and glancing downward we saw 
with horror that the writer was Maud Powell. She 
wrote: “Don’t gasp! I am here for violinistic pur- 
poses only. One could not have a more attentive 
nor.a more enthusiastic audience anywhere.” 
zerme*e 
Comprehensive criticism by the New York Sun 
on Bach’s “St. Matthew” (Carnegie Hall, April 
17th) “The audience was large.” On the same page 
an entire column was devoted to Tony Sarg’s pup- 
pet show. 
2 8 & 
Via H. T. Parker’s always illuminative column 
in the Boston Transcript : 
Figaro, the Parisian newspaper, complains bitterly that 


while the first anniversary of Debussy’s death passed un- 
noted in the concert halls of Paris, Mr. Nikisch and the 
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Philharmonic Orchestra in Berlin played the composer's 
symphonic sketches, “The Sea,” as a commemorative piece. 
nee 

And more Parker: 


Mr. Werrenrath, the baritone, is amusing himself with 
what he declares is a project for an Anti-Beethoven So- 
ciety, to consist of those who find too much Beethoven a 
weariness in the concert hall and who decline to believe 
that his every measure is a measure penned by “genius.” 
The society, once launched across a café table, might be- 
come more numerous than even Mr. Werrenrath sus 
pects. One of his friends has already labelled it “German 
impropaganda.” 

uReR 


At the Cambridge, Mass, concert of the Boston 
Symphony, the program was Beethoven, Saint- 
Saéns, Bach, Weber. 

nReR, 

“lf only a few more John Powells could be dis- 
covered,” says Katherine Lane in the Evening 
Mail, “American musié@ need never be patted in- 
dulgently.” 

i 

The best bit of critical characterization of last 

week was in the Tribune, which alluded to Maria 


Barrientos as “the whispering coloratura.” 


RnRe 
Paderewski is getting nearer to his piano and we 
offer our congratulations. A London despatch 
(April 18) to the New York Herald says: “Prestige 
of the Paderewski government in Poland has been 
affected seriously by the position of the Allies and 
Associated Powers regarding the transport of 
Polish troops from France to Poland.” 
nRre 
It is learned that since bone dry prohibition Went 
there, Washington, D. C., has been “swept by a 
crime wave.” One of the worst crimes in our na- 
tional capital is its failure to have a symphony 
orchestra. 
nme 
And that leads us to wonder whether the reason 
our Washington legislators do not give us a Na 
tional Conservatory is because Lenine and Trotzky 
won't let them. We can think of no other reason. 
nme, 


Operatic methods are creeping into the book 
publishing business. Harper & Brothers advertise 
Fannie Hurst’s new book, “Humoresque,” and use 
as their catch line: “Fannie Hurst, one of the 
highest paid short story writers in America today.” 
(In justice to Miss Hurst, let us add that the short 
stury from which her new book takes its name, 
made us gulp and brush away a tear. She knows 
how to twang the heartstrings. ) 

nre 

An enterprising paper is the 
Record, and a well informed one, too. Its music 
page of April 9, 1919, has a dashing looking 
picture of Enrico « !) Granados, under which is the 
startling news that he “arrived in New York re- 
cently to supervise the preparation of his opera 
‘Goyescas,’ which is being given for the first time 
in North America.” We like this, too, in the same 
issue: “The instruments of the orchestra can now 
be studied in a way never before known. This is 
done entirely by the eye and ear, aided by special 
charts showing each instrument exactly.” 

nrne 

Publisher Doran also turns to music to describe 
Mary Roberts Rinehart’s “love Stories,” of which 
he says: “Mrs. Rinehart knows and makes vocal 
the minds and hearts of women.” 

Rene 

“Is he playing Bach’s ‘Air on the G string ?’ 

“Yes—but it sounds more like the ‘Air on the 
N. G. string.’ ” 


Philadelphia 


zee, 

Huneker calls Paderewski, “Premier Opus I, of 

Poland.” 
nee, 

In connection with our recent remark about the 
relative value to the world of a new sonata and a 
new farm tractor, there is the attached, by Rupert 
Hughes, in E. W. Howe’s Monthly: 

A little minded cleric like Gray will turn out one Elegy 
among a small amount of cheap stuff, and get immortal 
fame far surpassing the recognition given a railroad 
builder; but that proves nothing, except that Gray put his 
work in convenient form for remembrance. 

nee 

Josef Stransky knows not only how to conduct 
an orchestra, but also how to buy a 10-x-3 Hans 
Makart painting for $310. 

S&S & & 

D. H. advises: “Noticed what you sav about 
realism and throwing salt spray in the faces of the 
audience when they listen to music describing the 
ocean. There’s a very realistic piano piece called 
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‘Wind,’ by Ignaz Friedman. Why not open the 
doors when it is played, and admit the chilly blasts 
of winter? Another thought. Many an ultra-mod- 
ern work, arid in invention and melodically as 
dry as Sahara, throws its own dust in the eyes (and 
ears) of the listeners. It should be named ‘Sand 
Storm.’” There is a piano morceau called “ ‘Dust,” 


by Poldini. 


nrmee 
Dorothy Jardon—“I love the Carmelite Sisters.” 
Fanny Watson (of the Winter Garden )—*‘What 


an act do they do?” 
nme 


If beds were to go out of fashion the American 
theater would not know what to do for its farces. 


kind of 


nme 
Now it is in truth, “The Blue Danube.” 
| a 
“No B, no work,” Fortuye Gallo told a tenor re- 


cently who applied for a job with the San Carlo 
‘a, but couldn't sing above A. 
nene 

Hy Mayer cannot remember in which English 
comic paper he read the following : 

Huge double bass player (with instrument ), step- 
“Here’s a shilling for you.” 
coin): ‘“’Ow 


( pera, 


ping out of cab: 


Driver (looking disdainiully at 
about the flute, Caruse ?” 
nre 
Calling it “Capsule Criticism,” sprightly Baird 


Leonard pens this in the Morning Telegraph : 
It gives me pleasure to declare 
(No criticism fe aring ) 
That “Listen Lester” well can bear 
P A secondary hearing. 
nme, 
We state without the least excuse 
(Thowgh protests may be heated ), 
That when they “Parsifal” produce, 
We plan, forsooth, to beat it. 


What's more, we say in these bad rhymes 
(And saying, do not fear it), 
Should “Cog d’ Or” ple ay two dozen times, 


Two dozen times we'd hear it. 
LEONARD LIERLING. 





"TWAS EVER THUS 


One hundred years ago an English writer on 
music, calling himself Timotheus, wrote a scathing 
letter to the London Musical Review and denounced 
the critics Among other sentences of a like nature 


we find that: 

Catalina, Billington and Braham were ali singers of 

execution, and the latter, though certainly gifted with the 
most various and most powerful expression of any singer 
within remembrance, has nevertheless most unaccountably 
lowered the effects of his singing by an overwhelming 
exuberance of florid ornament. These are the singers 
who have formed the taste of the theatrical audiences of 
our day, and a generation must decay at least before their 
graces will be forgotten and their errors eradicated. 
From their example it has principally arisen, that the small 
critics who frequent the playhouse are the most danger- 
ous auditors a singer can have to encounter, and they are 
dangerous in proportion as they are flippant and voluble. 
Their knowledge lies in a confused jargon of terms, 
which they employ in praise or condemnation, equally in- 
discriminate With them, gracing is the summit of per- 
fection. The multitude would determine the 
merits of a singer with an approach to accuracy. . 
Our daily prints exhibit but too frequently most wretched 
instances of the danger of a little learning. It would 
scarcely be credited that a journal of such high pretension 
as The Times should engage a man so little equal to the 
task of criticism as one who could mistake Ambrogetti, on 
his first appearance in this country as Almaviva in 
“Figaro,” for a counter tenor; yet such is the fact. Only 
hear this learned and upright judge: [“With a masculine 
figure and strong countenance, this singer possesses a 
contre tenor voice, deep, flexible, and mellow; he fills the 
theater with apparent ease. Some of his tones are ex- 
tremely powerful; his ear is true."—Times, February 3, 
1817] One would suspect-the critic himself of being mel- 
low when he affected to be so deep. Ambrogetti’s voice 
is a barytone, the very opposite to a counter tenor, and his 
intonation is worse than that of any singer of the first 
rank I ever heard. It is a lamentable circumstance for 
the profession that persons so incapable as this writer 
shews himself should be employed to prejudice the minds 
of those who are as ignorant as themselves. 

Think of calling the general public as ignorant as 
the critics! Mr, Timotheus was evidently a man of 
courage. From his letter we gather that, although 
the figures in the calendar have advanced about a 
hundred years, conditions in general and human 
nature remain the same. Still do the singers sing 
and the critics crit. 


——— an 
METROPOLITAN IN ATLANTA 

Monday evening of this week saw the opening of. 
the annual Metropolitan Opera week at Atlanta- 
an “annual” affair that was omitted last year on ac- 
count of the war. The opera was “La Forza del 
Destino,” with Caruso and Rosa Ponselle heading 
the usual brilliant cast, and the great auditorium 
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was crowded to the last seat and inch of standing 
room with a most enthusiastic audience. On the 
same evening at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
the long heralded Commonwealth Opera Company 
gave its first performance; Arthur Sullivan’s im- 
mortal “Mikado” was the work, with such fine 
artists as Irene Pavloska, Christie Macdonald, Or- 
ville Harrold, Frank Moulan, William Danforth 
and Herbert Waterous in the cast. It was the best 
performance of “The Mikado” that the metropoli- 
tan district has seen in a good many years. Both 
these opera seasons—grand and _ light—will be 
noticed more extensively in our next issue. 
ed a 


ARE THE GERMANS MUSICAL? 


BY CLARENCE LUCAS, 


It remains to be seen whether or not Germany is 
going to maintain her position as the leading musi- 
cal nation of the world, now that her subsidies are 
withheld and music is left to struggle for its exist- 
ence unaided as in England and the United States. 
In this country we have had what amounts to a 
royal subsidy from Colonel Higginson, whose Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra used to be the pride of 
Americans the world over for many years. 

The Kaiser’s money not only kept.the Royal 
Opera of Berlin alive, but it also made the opera 
fashionable among the highest society in the land. 
For the Kaiser himself we have not the slightest 
pity, and we hope he will get the full measure of his 
just deserts. But from a purely musical point of 
view there can be no question but that the Kaiser’s 
removal means both financial panic and loss of 
prestige to the Royal Opera of Berlin. Can the 
German houses get along in the same way that the 
Covent Garden Opera House of London and the 
Metropolitan Opera House of New York live? 
Will the German public actually support the opera 
as well as the American and English publics sup- 
port their opera houses? It is all very well to talk 
about musical Berlin. Will Berlin be more musical 
than London and New York when all the money 
props are taken away? Money gave Boston its 
symphony orchestra. The money that the war has 
cost could have established the finest orchestra in 
the world at the South Pole. But that does not 
mean that the South Pole is necessarily a desirable 
musical center. 

The crazy ancestor of William Hohenzollern did 
his best to make his little Berlin a second edition 
of the great city of Paris. But Frederick, known 
as the great, did not continue long enough in his 
French fanaticism. He wrote French poetry, as he 
supposed, and engaged Voltaire to revise it. 
Frederick succeeded politically and failed igno- 
miniously in artistic matters. William dabbled 
more successfully in art and music, but made a 
fearful mess of his political undertakings. And it 
is this political and financial catastrophe which will 
make Germany unable to support music as she did 
in the years before the war. Then we shall see if 
the Germans are really as musical as they have 
caused the world to believe. 

It is undeniable, of course, that Germany has 
given the world its greatest composers. It is 
equally undeniable that the musical public of Ger- 
many and Austria let Schubert and Mozart die as 
Beethoven had a living wage supplied 


paupers. 
him by a company of private gentlemen. The 
public of the day contributed nothing. Haydn was 


privately engaged by the Hungarian nobleman, 
Esterhazy. His greatest financial success was 
made during his visits to London. The German 
public did nothing for him. Are these not facts? 
Let us see the German public filling the opera 
houses and the concert halls and supporting gen- 
erously the best musical artists. Then will it be 
time enough for the Berliners to vaunt their musi- 
cal superiority over the inhabitants of London and 
New York. 

The Germans take pride in their admiration for 
Bach. But the Germans of Bach’s day did not 
evinee much appreciation of the great musician’s 
genius. Many of his manuscripts were allowed to 
be scattered. It is an established fact that one of 
the great organ fugues was discovered by chance by 
a musician who had received it as wrapping paper 
from the grocery. Bach’s widow applied to the city 
of Leipsic for assistance. None was given and she 
died a pauper ten years after the composer. Bach’s 
youngest daughter was relieved by a subscription. 
Bach’s bones were disturbed and the grave oblit- 
erated when a road was made through St. John’s 
church yard. Three of Bach’s Passion oratorios 
are lost, and of the two that remain the “St. 
Matthew” Passion was neglected completely for an 
entire century till Mendelssohn revived it in 1829. 


April 24, 1919 
Truly the Germans have great cause to boast about 
their admiration for Bach! They treated him as 
shamefully as they treated Richard Wagner. 

How the Germans talk about their great Wag- 
ner! He was so great that his dull witted country- 
men hounded him out of Germany and published 
whole volumes of abuse and caricature. It took 
them forty years to find out Wagner. They never 
would have had his glorious works at all if Franz 
Liszt, a Hungarian, had not supplied the composer 
with a little money from time to time. Germany 
hardly offered Wagner more than $5 a week during 
his best creative period. If Wagner was a great 
musical genius it was not because his native Ger- 
many gave him any encouragement. 

If Germany is such a_ remarkably musical 
country why do whole colonies of German musi- 
cians go in thousands to every country under the 
sun? They move out of Germany for the excellent 
and potent reason that they cannot make a decent 
living in their own country. Unmusical countries 
like England and the United States offer better 
opportunities, so it appears. Of course the average 
German musician remains German all his life. 
That need surprise no one who has studied the 
history of Germany. 

The Germans in Germany have made no political 
progress for centuries. Why should the Germans 
out of Germany be expected to develop in a_politi- 
cal way? Germany never had a revolution for the 
sake of liberty as these American colonies had in 
1776 when a rat faced Hanoverian King of Eng- 
land attempted to work his German will here. 
Germany's barons and yeomanry never hauled their 
rulers over the coals and made him respect their 
tights as the English King John had to do in 1215. 

Very little is to be expected from a race that is 
so politically stupid as the Germans always have 
been. A race that has never evinced any political 
sense and that has no inkling of what liberty is can 
hardly be expected to grow at once into liberty 
loving and reasonable American citizens. And if 
Germans are illogical enough to talk about the 
wonderful musical life of the land they moved 
away from, and to growl at the conditions of the 
country they select to live in, why should we 
prevent them’ from exhibiting their childish judg- 


ment ? 
-~——- 


FRENCH OPERA IN 1820 


This is how a London visitor was impressed with 
what he saw and heard at the Paris Opera House 
a century ago: 

It is supposed that the stranger who for the first time 
enjoys this magnificent spectacle must be overwhelmed 
with astonishment and delight at all he sees and hears. 
Alas, no! The first thing that strikes him is the scream- 
ing of the singers and the noise of the orchestra. In truth, 
they alone who are accustomed to the opera have ceased 
to be disgusted by these two defects. Let not thes* 
last be compared to persons of weak sight, whom a great 
blaze of light overpowers. Not so! The screams of the 
opera and the burst of the orchestra do not resemble the 
brilliancy of an illumination, but the destructive fierce- 
ness of a furnace. 

Gluck, in substituting his own energetic music for that 
of France, has not made the nation sufficiently understand 
that they may sing even with energy without barking. 


The writer then turns from the music to the 
stage and finds the scenic effects good. 

If dancing has usurped the first place, which ought to 
belong to music, the reason obviously lies in the weak- 
ness or imperfection of the works executed within the last 
twenty years at this theater. It naturally happens, there- 
fore, that the stranger dissatisfied with the singing of the 
opera should go there only for the ballets. The attraction 
of new and well executed music not being offered him, he 
reserves his approbation for the lightness and perfection 
of the steps which have their merit also. 

That the writer was a man of good judgment 
and discrimination is proved by his remarks on 
Spontini’s “La Vestale” which was popular at that 
time. 

The brilliant success of this opera must not blind us to 
its defects. The decision of time will class both the work 
and its composer in a very different rank to that which 
they now hold by favor and protection in the estimation of 
the public: 

Time has certainly dealt very 
Spontini and his twenty-seven operas. 

The writer ends with reflections on the functions 
of music and dancing, and he expresses himself 
with fine literary skill. 

The nobility and grace of the movements of the panto- 
mime, the ease of the attitudes, in spite of all their charms, 
will always be heneath the majesty of thought and fine 
verses, and inferior to the magic of music. 

We are of the opinion that if the old writer could 
revisit the French opera house he would find 
French music, on the whole, still inferior to the 
dancing, acting, pantomime of French theatrical 
performances. 





harshly with 
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DO YOU COMPOSE OR COMPILE? 


There are many pieces now going the rounds of 
the orchestras that have very little, if any, origi- 
nality in them. Let us first explain that we do not 
refer to works of striking originality which are 
altogether new and unlike any other compositions 
ever written. That would be asking too much; 
for the great and original genius appears only once 
in a century or so, and no amount of advice or 
coaxing will change an ordinary musician into an 
criginal composer. But surely it is not impossible 
to induce a number of the chronic compilers to 
turn from the errors of their ways and give up that 
cheap and tiresome practice of taking well known 
melodies and changing them into ragtime or com- 
bining them with other melodies or with rag ac- 
companiment. It is the easiest thing in the world 
to do. The reason why the good composers do not 
make a practice of it is that they prefer not to doa 
kind of work which will surely injure their reputa- 
tion as serious artists. 

A great pianist, for instance, does not hit the 
keyboard with his nose in order to make the empty 
heads in the audtence laugh. He knows that the 
seriously minded in the audience would at once put 
him down as a charlatan and unworthy of con- 
sideration as an artist. In a like manner, a great 
composer does not take a tune that everybody knows 
and proceed to tack a number of commonplace rag 
phrases on it in order to make the ignorant and un- 
thinking smile and applaud. He knows that no 
abiding reputation can be founded on such a shift- 
ing sand. 

Of course, we acknowledge that there are per- 
sons who appear to be highly amused when they 
hear a beautiful tune by a great master ragged and 
otherwise maltreated. 

We know that there was a public a few years 
ago which found delight in hearing Mendelssohn’s 
“Spring Song” made jerky and running off into 
the kinks of eccentric rhythms. Today many per- 
sons find pleasure in a Chopin Impromptu chased 
and rainbowed. That same public would be dou- 
bled up wth ecstasy to see Bauer or Gabrilowitsch 
kick the keyboard and hit it with the back of the 
head instead of the fingertips. But the sad part of 
it all is, that this same public would not find much 
pleasure in the second performance of the eccentric 
pianist; still less in the third performance, and so 
on. It is only the serious, artistic Godowsky, Bauer, 
Hofmann, Gabrilowitsch, Paderewski—there are 
others—who go on drawing the crowds year after 
year. It is the same with the music which is prop- 
erly written. It very often makes no striking im- 
pression when it is first heard; in fact, we might 
almost say it is a bad omen for the lasting quality 
of a composition when it creates a sensation. 

A sensational composition pee not wear well. 
Therefore those composers, or arrangers, who are 
on the lookout for well known tunes in order to 
combine them with other tunes or to distort them 
out of their original form into a rag or two-step 
are in reality doing the very thing that will cause 
their work to be forgotten very soon. This punish- 
ment, however, does not frighten the compiling ex- 
pert who can make money with a season’s success. 
Naturally, it is not given to every musician to be a 
composer of original and interesting melodies. There 
are a great many musical arrangers who are doing 
their very best when they make a waltz out of 
Mason’s “Nearer, My God, to Thee,” a hymn out 
of “Yankee Doodle,” and warp “Annie Laurie” into 
an eccentric rag. Let those who can do no better 
work than that have the entire field to themselves. 
We think the time has come, however, when all 
composers with the least spark of original fire in 
them should drop this now well worn and stale 
trick of quoting little bits of something else in the 
course of their compositions. Fortunately for music 
as well as for patriotism the law has prohibited the 
use of bits of the national anthem in any work. 
The law should be extended to cover all other 
works, 

We have heard “St. Patrick’s Day,” “Home, 
Sweet Home,” “Suwanee River,” “Yankee Doodle,” 
“Wearing of the Green,” “Annie Laurie,” “Garry 
Owen,” Mendelssohn’s wedding march, so often 
used in all kinds of composition that it is no longer 
anything but a source of irritation to our ears, We 
begin to think that the only man who is at all origi- 
nal is the man who does not follow this pitiful craze 
for helping himself to the first tune that. comes 
handy and cutting up a few capers with it instead 
of thinking of some new phrase of his own. 

The first man who introduced a bit of some 
other tune into his own no doubt thought he was 
doing something very clever. Well, it is perhaps 


more clever to be the first one to do it than it is to 
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be the second or third. But it is now not a ques- 
tion of being second or third, but of being tenth 
thousand. We have been told by some one, who 
thought it a very clever feat, that a certain arranger 
has made “Suwanee River” and Dvorak’s “Hu- 
moreske” go together at the same time in a band 
piece. Now, we do not think there is anything 
clever in that at all. So long as the harmonies of 
any two compositions coincide those two composi- 
tions can be played together without any very great 
disaster. For instance, a composition beginning 
with the chord of G can be played during the same 
time another composition in G is played, so long as 
neither of the compositions leaves the chord of G. 
lf they both go to D together, or to C together, 
they can be run together in some kind of fashion. 
It is only a matter of patience and research to find 
simple tunes whose harmonies coincide. Of course, 
a good composer would not be satisfied with mere- 
ly having the harmonies of his two compositions 
coincide. To satisfy any ear but the most unedu- 
cated the counterpoint made by the two tunes must 
be good, quite apart from the underlying har- 
monies. The combination of “Suwanee River” and 
the “Humoreske” makes bad counterpoint such as 
neither Foster nor Dvorak would have written, as 
any musician can see by writing the two tunes to- 
gether. It was not so clever after all to write those 
two tunes together. The only clever thing about 
it was that the compiling arranger was able to make 
the public think it a feat of genius. 
a ce 


METROPOLITAN STATISTICS 


For those who revel in figures, it may be inter- 
esting to know that, in the Metropolitan Opera 
season which ended in New York. last Saturday 
evening, to be supplemented by the present week 
in Atlanta, there were, including the Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia and Atlanta represertations, 180 per- 
formances of opera in twenty-four weeks. New 
York had 147 of these, Brooklyn ten, Philadelphia 
sixteen and Atlanta seven. -There were twenty-two 
Sunday evening concerts in — York 

The Italian composers headed the list with 
nitiety-one performances, of which the most fell to 
Puccini, thirty, with Verdi a not too remote second 
with twenty-two. These two composers tied for 
first place in repetitions of one work, with eight 
performances each, “Madame Butterfly” of Puc- 
cini and “Aida” of Verdi. French composers came 
next with thirty-eight performances, “Faust” and 
“Le Prophete” tying for first place with six each. 
Of Russian works, “Le Coq d’Or” had five per- 
formances, “Boris Godunoff” four, and Stravin- 
sky’s “Petrushka” ballet, five. Of the two German 
works in the repertory, “Oberon” in English and 
“Marta” in Italian, the former had six perform- 
ances, the latter five. The three American works, 
given together, were performed three times, they 
“Shanewis,” in its second season, 


Cadinan’s 
and Hugo’s “The Temple 


Breil’s “The Legend” 
Dancer,” both new. 

Of the novelties, the three Puccini one act works 
did not make a great hit, although “Gianni 
Schicchi,” by far the best of them, was appreciated. 
The Breil and Hugo American works have already 
disappeared from the repertory, although Cadman’s 
excellent opera is likely to have still another chance 
next season. “La Reine Fiammette,” by the late 
Xavier Leroux, was the complete failure which it 
deserved to be. The ballet “Petrushka” was a de- 
cided success. Of old works—some of them new 
to the Metropolitan repertory—“La Forza del 
Destino,” with Caruso and the sensational debut- 
ante, Rosa Ponselle, won the most success; 
“Crispino e la Comare” made only a fair impres- 
sion, despite the excellent work of Frieda Hempel 
and Antonio Scotti; and Gounod’s “Mireille,” too, 
seemed old fashioned for revival despite the fact 
that Maria Barrientos and Charles Hackett did 
some of the best singing of the year in it. All in 
all, it was a season of no extraordinary features, 
with no success to equal that scored by “Le Coq 
d'Or” in the spring of 1918. Particular satisfac- 
tion, however, was taken in the addition of two 
notable artists to the company, Rosa Ponselle and 
Charles Hackett, both young singers with most 
promising careers before them. 

—_—_—&>-- 

In round figures, 12,000 persons paid $20,000 on 
Faster Sunday to hear the two concerts which took 
place at the New York Hippodrome—Gluck and 
Zimbalist in the afternoon and John McCormack 
in the evening. Yet there is insistence upon the 
unremunerativeness of music as a profession. The 
only trouble is we all cannot be Almas or Efrems 
or Johns. 


were 


I SEE THAT— 
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A new Hadley work is heard at ithe Strand this week. 

“The simplest things are biggest,” says Mr. Caruso. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company gave 180 performances 
of opera in twenty-four weeks. 

The tenth annual competition for the Mason & Hamlin 
prize is to be held in Boston, May 1. 

Merle Alcock sang with distinction at recent Schola Can- 
torum concert at Carnegie Hall. 

Greta Masson has been engaged to sing with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra next season. 

Frieda Hempel expects to buy bonds in thirteen cities. 

Mary Kent, contralto, is now with the Antonia Sawyer 
Musical Bureau. 

Record audiences greeted Oscar Seagle, Godowsky, Max 
Rosen and the Zoeliner Qyartet in Denton, Tex., re- 
cently, 

Sousa has engaged two of the largest bandsmen in Amer- 
ica to play two Sousaphones in his band. 

Alice Gentle has been called to California, 

Wins and Gendron are to spend the summer in France, 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra trustees select Pierre 
Monteux as conductor for the coming season. 

The Central Concert Company will offer an attractive list 
of artists next season, 

“Main Street, Heaventown,” has first hearing. 

Twenty thousand dollars are estimated to have been Hip- 
podrome box office receipts Easter Sunday;- Gluck, 
Zimbalist, McCormack responsible. 

Walter Greene once sang the title part in 
Soldier.” 

Spanish Opera opens in New York. 

Christiania’s new opera house was gaven by an American 

Bodanzky heads the New Symphony Orchestra. 

Arthur Alexander, as conductor of Rochester's new sym- 
phony orchestra, will be the only native born Ameri- 
can sympheny conductor now active in this country. 

The Arctic explorer, Dr, Nansen, sends his daughter to 
New York from Copenhagen to study singing here. 

Fourteen new pieces are to be added to the Detroit Or- 
chestra, 

The King and Queen of Belgium enjoy Cadman song. 

Rochester’s Chamber of Commerce has pledged itself to 
the establishment and support of a symphony or- 
chestra. 

Orville Harrold has been engaged for the Metropolitan 

next season, 

Illinois State Music Teachers’ 

_held in Streator this year. 

It is rnmored Louis Koemmenich has resigned as conduc- 
tor of the Mendelssohn Glee Club. 

The Chicago Opera loses $25,000 for Detroit. 

Sidney Silber is to teach in Milwaukee this summer. 

De —— severs his connection as thusic critic of the New 

York Herald. 

Adolf Tandler has been re-engaged for Los 
chestra. 

Betty McKenna is under the Friedbe rg management. 

Charles E, Nixon discusses the origin and growth of the 
Chicago Opera Association. 

Tamaki Miura gives iuncheon to members of Japanese 
colony in Los Angeles, 

The Zcellners begin a Los Angeles concert series. 

Spokane entertains Washington State music teachers. 

Maud Powell addresses Western teachers. 

A Czerwonky pupil wins N. F. M. C. district contest. 

American concert in Rome furnishes poor program and is 
resented by U. S. colony. 


“The Chocolate 


The Convention is to be 


Angeles Or 


Henrietta Rees, of the Omaha Bee, is visiting in New 
York. 

Olive Nevin thinks artists are indebted to khaki audiences 

Organist Bonnet and Manager Tarrant were “kodaked” 
. New Orleans, following Mr. Bonnet’s recent recital 
there. 


J. Warren Erb contends that there is need of more efficient 
program building. 

Julia Culp is coming to America again next season. 

“Robin Hood” will open new St. Louis Municipal Opera, 
June 16. 

Alfred Hertz emerged San 
Francisco suit. 

Christine Langenhan opened her tour through the South 
with a successful recital in Lewisburg, W. Va 

Levitzki’s Australian tour has been postponed. 

Titta Ruffo is in New York. 

Schumann-Heink’s appearance in Clarksburg, W. Va., is 
said to be that city’s most important musical event. 
“thel Newcomb scored recently with the Detroit Sym- 

phony. 

Clara Novello Davies possibly may remain jn America. 

Katharine Goodson replaced De Pachmann recently, 

Rosen is dancing partner for 300 college girls. 

The Rubinstein Club and the New York Mozart Society 
presented Mana-Zucca’s “Star of Gold” for Women’s 
Chorus on the same evening, April 22. 

John McCormack sang at the Hippodrome last Sunday 
evening a song by Victor Herbert, “Molly,” pub- 
lished by Witmarks; it won instant success. 

Galli-Curci packs the great Syrian Mosque in Pittsburgh 

Caruso thrills a big Ppa assemblage. 

One thousand Y. W. A. girls sing en masse at Pueblo, 

‘olo. 

Chamber music proves profitable in Honolulu. 

May Mukle was overwhelmed with flowers at farewell 
recital there. 

“Imagination is the artist’s most important characteristic,” 
according to Edwin Hughes. 

Stokewski, ill, Thaddeus Rich substituted at second Phila- 
delphia Orchestra concert. 

Allen Hinkley presents fine cast in Gluck’s 
Kansas City. 

Ganz's playing inspires great enthusiasm in Montreal. 

Supervisors sang with “pep” at recent meeting of music 
teachers at St. Louis. 

Rosalie Miller added to her popularity at Harvard Uni- 
versity recently. 

Joseph Regneas tells how the student and professional 
singer should spend the summer for their greatest 


benefit. M. E. S. 


victorious from Mrs. Lewis’ 


“Orpheus” at 
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MONDAY, APRIL 14 
Schumann Club: John Powell, Soloist 
\ concert of all-American compositions was given at 
lian Hall on Monday evening, April 14, by the Schu 

mann Club, a choral organization of women, under the di- 
ction of Perey Rector Stephens. Mr. Stephens appeared 
isc in the capacity of composer, for the opening number 
1 the program was his “To the Spirit of Music.” The 
itial public performance was given to Harry Reginald 
Spear’ The Island” and Deems Taylor’s “The Cham- 
ercd Nautilus” was sung for the first time by a woman's 
oru Mr. Taylor occupied one of the boxes, and was 
compelled to rise and acknowledge the hearty applause 
which greeted the rendition of his composition, The con- 
cluding group on the program, five negro spirituals, ar- 
ranwed by H. T. Burleigh, were particularly well sung and 
idded much color to the program, 

john Powell, that eminent composer-pianist, was the 
oloist, and gave an excellent rendition to his difficult 
iriations and double fugue on a theme of F, C. Hahr. 
He also plaved in an artistic manner two numbers by 
Daniel Gregory Mason and Edward A. MacDowell. 

Carlo Liten, Tragedian 

Cario Liten. the Belgian tragedian, gave his second New 
York recital on Monday afternoon, April 14, in the Lenox 
Little Theater. The program opened with a discourse by 
Henri Bargy on Charles Baudelaire. Carlo Liten recited 
ree groups of Baudelaire poems: “Les sept Veillards,” 
Le cloche Felée.” “Le Parfum,” “Le chat,” “Les Aven 
ule “Le jet d’Eau"”; “Recuiellement,” “Le chat II,” 
ristesse de la lune,” “Les Hiboux,” “Spleen,” and “A 
une Madonne,” which gained for the tragedian much sin- 


cere applause. His facial expression, sincerity of purpose, 
ind the portrayal of the different moods of these poems, 
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were effectively brought out. Mme. E. Vande Zande, con- 
tralto, assisted with songs by Rhené Baton, Pierné, Dal- 
croze, A. Georges, Bruneau, and Weckerlin. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 15 


Vanderpool Composition Recital 


A large audience, which stayed to the end of the con- 
cert, listened to a recital of the compositions of Fred- 
crick W. Vanderpoot at the Wanamaker Auditorium on 
Tuesday afternoon, April 15. George Reimherr, tenor, 
and Martha Atwood, soprano, were the well chosen solo- 
ists. A recital of such excellent and varied songs sung by 
two capable artists should attract a capacity house either 
at Aeolian Hall or a theater on the order of the Princess 
Theater. The venture is certainly worth the risk, for the 
general public would doubtless welcome a‘ similar event 
with open arms, inasmuch as the music is worth listening 
to and the day of the joint recital is appearing on the 
horizon. 

Miss Atwood, who possesses a charming lyric soprano 
voice, which is much enhanced by her interpretative skill, 
was heard in the following songs: “A Song for You,” 
“Ev'ry Little Nail,” “Regret,” “’Neath the Autumn,” “If 
i Could Have My Way” (in manuscript form), “Ma Little 
Sunflower, Goodnight,” and another in manuscript form, 
“The Heart Call.” All of these were charmingly inter- 
preted but those that offered the greatest appeal to the 
audience seemed to be the last three. The two manu- 
script numbers are sure to gain immediate favor when 
they are published. 

Mr. Reimherr was heard in “I Did Not Know,” 
“Values,” “Love and Roses,” which is dedicated to the 
singer, “My Love Forever Thine Shall Be,” “Ye Moanin’ 
Mountains,” “The Heart of You,” “Design,” “Love Will 
Die” (in manuscript form), “Song of the Adventurer 
Bold.” He was in fine vocal condition and was heartily 
applauded for his artistic interpretations. Most of these 
songs already have found favor with the more discrimi- 
nate singers of the present day. 

All of the Vanderpool compositions have a genuine 
melody and the composer is especially gifted in knowing 
what type of song offers the greater appeal. In fact, it is 
just that particular qualification that has steadily brought 
success to him. Mr. Vanderpool accompanied the singers 
throughout the program, thus adding to the pleasure of 
the event. A duet, “Rejoice, My Love,” beautifully ren- 
dered by Miss Atwood and Mr. Reimherr, appropriately 
closed the program. The entire list of songs is pub- 
lished by M. Witmark & Sons. 


Letz Quartet 


A packed Aeolian Hall greeted the Letz players on 
Tuesday of last week, the assemblage being on hand not 
only to do honor to the excellent ensemble organization, 
but also to experience the first hearing of the new Fritz 
Kreisler quartet in A minor, a work written especially 
for Hans Letz and his associates. 

It is a composition not at all pedantic but frankly and 
spontaneously melodious, with a harmonic style varying 
between the older and newer modes. The form is flexible, 
the counterpoint is agreeable and clever. In coloring and 
rhythmic contrast Kreisler has showed a large measure 
of resourcefulness.’ Profundity is not apparent in this 
work, and as a matter of fact, it is not missed. A de- 
lightfully p'quant scherzo, a very atmospheric slow sec- 
tion, and a rousing finale, in more or less dance form, 
are all certain to find more popular echo than the first 
movement. As a relief from some of the stodgy cham- 
ber music written by the great masters, this Kreisler opus 
should find a welcome place in the repertory. 

Brahms’ C minor quartet, played with lovely tone bal- 
ance and impeccable musicianship, opened the proceed- 
ings, and the close was made by the Cesar Franck quintet, 
in which the Letz players covered themselves with glory 
through their exquisite observance of dynamic and other 
shadings, and Ossip Gabrilowitsch won no less honor for 
his velvety touch on the piano and his finical adjustment 
of tone and color to the balance of the ensemble. The 
audience overwhelmed all the participants with applause. 
Fritz Kreisler was present, and he, too, was accorded an 
ovation. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 16 


Globe Music Club 


On Wednesday evening, April 16, the 717th concert of 
the Globe Music Club was given in the auditorium of De 
Witt Clinton High School, New York. The participating 
artists were Reuben Davies, piano; John Finnegan, tenor, 
and Jacques Gordon, violin. 

Mr. Davies opened the program with a group by Chopin, 
later playing modern numbers by Sibelius, Cyril Scott, and 
ending with Liszt’s “Polonaise.” After numerous recalls 
he finally responded with two encores. Mr. Davies is a 
young pianist whose art is constantly growing. In his 
playing of the Chopin numbers, one could feel a broaden- 
ing of detail and finish in his work. 

Mr. Finnegan sang charmingly two groups comprising 
“Morning,” Speaks; “Dream Song,” Warford; “The Star,” 
Rogers; “Little Mother of Mine,” Burleigh; “The Bard of 
Armagh,” Hughes; “The Ould Plaid Shawl,” Haynes; 
“The Next Market Day,” Hughes; and “The Snowy 
Breasted Pearl,” by De Vere. 

Mr. Gordon’s numbers were introduction and rondo 
capriccioso, Saint-Saéns; “Hymn to the Sun,” Rimsky- 
Korsakoff-Franko; “Tango,” Albeniz-Elman, and “l.a 
Gitana” by Kreisler, which he piayed with fire and good 
tonal color. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 17 


E. Robert Schmitz, Pianist 
E. Robert Schmitz gave a piano recital in Aeolian Hall, 
New York, on Thursday evening, April 17, rendering a 
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program exclusively of works by modern composers. Al- 
though this concert had been advertised to be his first 
public appearance in New York, it must be recalled that 
Mr. Schmitz recently appeared at the MacDowell Club 
in a program devoted to French compositions. 

Mr. Schmitz is an artist who possesses considerable 
technic, color and musicianship. A fair sized audience 
attended. 


New York Oratorio Society: 
Mildred Graham, Merle Alcock, Lambert 
Murphy, Reinald Werrenrath, Soloists 


Over 300 names appear on the list of the singers com- 
prising the choral force of the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety, Walter Damrosch conductor. These singers, aug- 
mented by the boys from St. Thomas’ P. E. Church, a 
double symphony orchestra, soloists, organ .and piano, 
united April 17, in.a virile performance of the Passion 
music, by Bach, at Carnegie Hall, New York, the whole 
conducted by T. Tertius Noble, assistant conductor of the 
society, Mr. Damrosch being temporarily in France. The 
work, now nearly 200 years old, shows its age in many 
turns and twists of archaic quality, monotony of accom- 
paniment, needless repetitions, etc. Ponderous solemnity 
characterizes much of the music, making necessary many 
cuts. The Friday night operatic “Prayer-meetings,” as 
the Parsifal performances came to be named, find their 
counterpart in this Bach Passion music. The first climax 
came in “Ye Lightnings, Ye Thunders,” chorus at close 
of part one, and it was a relief to get some colorful 
sound. The same was the case with the short “Let Him 
Be Crucified” and “Barabbas.” Especially excellent sing- 
ing of the chorale, “Here Will I Stay” is deserving of 
mention. 

Mildred Graham's clear soprano tones carried well, and 
“Grief and Pain” was sung with true expression by Merle 
Alcock; their duet was also given with unity, the chorus 
coming in discreetly. Lambert Murphy sang the connect- 
ing texts, as well as various solos, with real tenor voice 
and style; a little slip ensued in “Here Will I Stay,” caus- 
ing the chorus trouble in entering. Reinald Werren- 
rath’s nobility of tone and clear utterance was noteworthy, 
and Charles T, Tittman was a sure rock in his various 
bass passages. What would Bach have given for two such 
oboists, with their rich tone, as Noble had at this perform- 
ance! Also, the work by the two flutes was excellent 
always. Frank L. Sealy at the organ and Charles Baker, 
pianist, aided Mr. Noble, who conducted with the sure 
authority born of experience. He received a cordial wel- 
come, and won honors. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 19 
Rubinstein Club 


Rudolph Ganz, the well known Swiss pianist, and Elsa 
Alves-Hunter, soprano, were the artists who furnished a 
delightful program at the Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William 
Rogers Chapman president, on Saturday, April 19, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Mr. Ganz, who has just returned from 
a most successful tour of the country, opened the pro- 
gram with a group of Chopin numbers, which included 
nocturne in C minor, two etudes, berceuse and waltz in A 
flat. These were played in his usual masterly fashion and 
were splendidly received by the large audience. His sec- 
ond group contained two of his own compositions— 
thoroughly meritorious numbers—entitled: Capriccio for 
left hand alone, and “After Midnight.” He also played 
the Liszt Petrarca sonnet in A flat and the Paganini-Liszt 
“La Campanella.” There were additional encores before 
the audience would allow Mr. Ganz to withdraw. 

Mrs, Alves-Hunter sang a group of Mr. Ganz’s charm- 
ing songs, among them being, “What Is Love?” “A Grave 
in France,” “A Memory,” and “Love Must Be.” These 
were sung exceedingly well and the singer was applauded 
for her artistic work. Incidentally, one was reminded of 
the fact that Mr. Ganz has a distinct style of his own in 
composition and it is not surprising that two of these 
songs have already been successfully programmed by 
some of our leading singers. Mme. Ratisbon-Williams 
read a paper on “Opera in English.” 


George Copeland, Pianist 

George Copeland, pianist, gave abundantly of his re- 
fined art at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, Saturday 
evening, April 19, when a large audience listened to and 
applauded the pianist with unchecked enthusiasm. Mr. 
Copeland’s pianism first was admired for his sympathetic 
reading of the first movement of the MacDowell sonata 
“Tragica.” Another group brought forward an Amani 
“Orientale” and Satie “Gnossienne,” also Debussy num- 
bers, which through his intelligent delivery have won fame 
for him as a Debussy interpreter: “La Cathedrale englou- 
tie,” “Les Fees sont d’exquises danseuses,” “Voiles Pois- 
sons d’or,” “Reflets dans l'eau” and prelude. A particu- 
larly interesting group consisted of Spanish dances by 
Granados, Grovlez, Albeniz, Turina and Chabrier. He in- 
fused into his readings all the sparkle, rhythm and in- 
tensity which these particular works demand. Other num- 
bers by Schubert, Chopin, Gluck and Florent Schmitt dis- 
closed the pianist’s wide scope of imagination and tech- 
nical resources. 





SUNDAY, APRIL 20 


John McCormack 

The Hippodrome was packed to capacity to greet “Our 
John” at his final New York concert, and thousands were 
turned. away. At the beginning of the second half of the 
program McCormack had a surprise. Twenty soldiers 
followed by two others, carried to the stage a large floral 
piece of Easter flowers made into an American flag and 
mounted on a huge stand. The presentation speech was 
made by Lieutenant Ralph Freedman, who said that his 
comrades who had served overseas were delighted to have 
an opportunity to testify to the services which McCormack 
had rendered the United States in singing for the wounded 
soldiers, and that they took this method of showing their 
deep appreciation. r. McCormack, in replying, thanked 
the boys and made a plea for the Victory Loan. At the 
end of his response he sang the “Star Spangled Banner.” 

McCormack was in excellent voice. Each number was 
encored and the audience ‘never seemed to have had 
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enough, insistently demanding more. In the aria “Il mio 
tessoro” from “Don Giovanni,” the first number on the 
program, he gave a rare exhibition of artistic singing, such 
as few singers can equal. Then came a group that in- 
cluded MacDowell’s “Long Ago” and Tosti’s “Ideale.” A 
group of four Irish folksongs, three of which were ar- 
ranged by Hughes, were done excellently. The closing 
group included two songs which were sung by McCormack 
for the first time: Edwin Schneider’s “Only You” and an 
exquisite little song by Victor Herbert called “Molly.” 
This song is dedicated to Mr. McCormack and he sang it 
with exceptional feeling. Victor Herbert was in the audi- 
ence and McCormack pointed him out in responding to 
the applause. This latest song by Herbert has an appeal- 
ing melody and an interesting lyric. Both the Herbert and 
Schneider songs were well liked by the audience. Donald 
McBeath, violinist, played an andantino by Martini, 
“Minuet,” by Haydn, and an impromptu and scherzo, by 
Cecil Burleigh ; also the violin obligato, arranged by him- 
self, to “Ave Maria,” the closing number. Encores with- 
out number were demanded at the close of the program 
and the audience dispersed reluctantly. 

McCormack started on Monday on a concert tour which 
will take him to the Pacific Coast. 


Sara Fuller, Soprano 


Sara Fuller, an American coloratura soprano, made her 
New York debut in recital at Aeolian Hall on the after- 
noon of April 20, scoring a decided success. Miss Fuller, 
whose voice is one of exceptional sweetness and wide 
range, was the recipient of much well deserved applause 
for her artistic interpretation of her varied program, which 
at once stamped her as a singer of authority, sincerity 
and intelligence. 

Her opening group was devoted to old Italian arias con- 
sisting of “Dolce Ardor,”’ Gluck; “Ave Maria,” Cheru- 
bini, and “Lusinghe Piu Care,” Handel. This was fol- 


lowed by an aria (the mad scene) from “Lucia,” for 
which the artist had the assistance of Weyert A. Moor, 
flutist. In the rendition of this popular number, Miss 


Fuller revealed a delightful ease of delivery, which with 
the notable flexibility of her voice won for her hosts of 
admirers who re called the concert giver many times. Her 
cther numbers were “Le Bonheur est chose légére,” Saint- 
Saéns; “Crepuscule,” Massenet ; “L’Oiseau Bleu,” Decreus; 
“Hymn to the Sun,” from “Le Coq d’Or,” sap Kor- 


sakoff; “The Little Fish’ s Song,” Arensky ; Lilacs,” and 
“The Floods of Spring,” Rachmaninoff; “My Lover He 
Comes on a Skee,” Leighter; “Pirate Dreams,” Huer- 


“Do Not Go, My Love,” 


“A Bag of Whistles,” Crist; 
Sing Me a Song,” by 


ter; 
and “Robin, Robin, 


Hageman, 
Spross. 

Richard Hageman accompanied the young singer with 
that art which always characterizes his work, 


Alma Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist 


Alma Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist offered an unusually 
fine program on Sunday afternoon, April 20, before an 
immense auditnce that crowded the Hippodrome to the 
doors. It was their last joint appearance and the audience, 
most enthusiastic, demanded encore after encore. Mme. 
Giuck- Zimbalist was in fine voice, pleasing most of all in 

“Little Russia Folk Songs” (arranged by Mr. Zimbalist), 
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| GRETA MASSON, 

Soprano, who gave her first Boston recital at 
Jordan Hall on Saturday afternoon, April 12. 
“A charming young singer, with a full, fresh, 
and unusually pleasant voice,” is the manner in 
which the critic of the Boston Herald charac- 
terized her. “Her enunciation,” he said, “was 
perfect and her lower tones clear and velvety. 
The expression which Miss Masson gave to her 
songs added greatly to their interest.” Boston 
has heard many singers, but according to the 
Sunday Globe, “more renowned sipgers have given 
less pleasure. Her voice is warm, emotional, 
fresh. In the medium and lower scale it shows 
a mezzo timbre. Her use of it is one of spon- 
taneity, ardor, and would denote native musical 
feeling. There is much to commend Miss Mas- 
son. Nature has been most kind to her.” Miss 
Masson’s success in the Hub City is but a repeti- 
tion of her previous two New York recitals. She 
has already been engaged to sing next season with 
= the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 
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which she repeated, turning her back to the huge audience 
and singing, the second time, to the overflow throng assem- 


bled on the stage. 


hearts of all. 
(Corelli), 


with cello obligato, 


(Neapolitan folksong), 
’ “Odaliske,” Grieg; 


“Night,” Tschaikowsky ; 


25 


Tagliaferri; 
“Bitterness of 


The applause which followed the vio- Love,” Dunn; “I Await Thee” (with cello « rbligato), Rach 

linist’s numbers was equally as great, and he, too, won the maninoff; “Didn’t It Rain,” Burleigh; aria from “Mefis 
The complete program follows: “La Folia” tofele,” Boito; “Vecchinotto cerca moglie,” Rossini; “Rim 

Mr. Zimbalist ; “O, Thou Billowy Harvest Field” pianto” (with cello obligato), Toselli; “Kol Nidrei” (He 

“Spring Song” (Rubinstein), “Little brew), arranged by Zagler ; “Tra La La La,” Katz; “Eili, 


( Rachmaninoft ye 
Russia Folk Songs” 
of the Shepherd Leh!” 


(arranged by Zimbalist) and “Song 
(Rimsky-Korsakoff), Mme. Gluck ; 


Eili,” Schindler, and “Solveig’s Song” 


(in Italian), Grieg. 
In the opening group she at once reached the hearts of 


audante cantabile (Tschaikowsky- -Auer), “Guiterero” her interested listeners, and held them under her magi 
(Drdla), and “Jotta Navarre” (Sarasate), Mr. Zimbalist ; spell throughout the entire program. I, Sear, cellist, as 
“Bird of the Wilderness” em far pg “Chimes” (Wor- sisted and Samuel Jospe rendered satisfactory piano 
rell), “Little Gray Dove” (Saar), “La Colomba” (Schind- accompaniments. 
ler), “Red, Red Rose” (Cottenet), Mme. Gluck; “Angel’s —_—_———— 

’ » ae tT: s ” 
Serenade” (Braga); “The Nightingale and the Rose Hempel to Buy Bonds in Thirteen Cities 


(Rimsky-Korsakoff), and 


Sarah Borni, 


audience, 


program was as follows: 


“Hatikva” 
ternack), Mme. Gluck and Mr. Zimbalist. 


Sarah Borni, Soprano 
an American soprano, who recently re- 
turned from Italy, where she attracted wide attention, made 
her New York debut in recital at Carnegie Hall on Sun- 
day evening, April 20, before a very large and enthusiastic 
‘The young artist, who possesses a voice of beau- 
tiful quality and much power, received vociferous applause 
after singing her opening number, the applause becoming 
more and more intensive as the concert progressed. 
Aria from ‘ 
“Columba” (Tuscany folksong), Schindler ; 


arranged by Pas- ; 
( 8 y who is now on a concert 


local Victory 


Frieda Hempel, 
South, has advised all the 


certs in their respective cities. 
initial sale for the Woman's 
Greenville, S. C., on the opening day of the drive, 
was the guest of honor of the Columbia, S. C 
when she sang there on Wednesday. 
ern dates of the near future are Charlotte, N. C., 
oke, Richmond, and Norfolk, Va., and 
a 
ing the Victory Loan drive. 


Her 
‘Fedora,” Giordano; 
“Napole Canta” 


tour in the 
Loan committees 
that she will be glad to subscribe through them for the 
amount of bonds equal to the gross receipts of her con 
The soprano launched the 
Division of Greenville County, 
and 
, women 
Among other South 
Roan 
W inston-Salem, 
Miss Hempel will buy bonds in thirteen cities dur 











Frederic Donaghey 
in the Chicago 
Daily Tribune 


Karleton Hackett 
in the Chicago 
Evening Post 


Henriette Weber 
in the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner 


Maurice Rosenfeld 
in the Chicago 
Daily News 


Herman Devries 
in the Chicago 
Evening American 


Edward C. Moore 
in the Chicago 
Daily Journal 





When Critics Agree!--- 


Press Comments Following Chicago 
Debut of the American Violinist 


M ayo Wadler 


on April 10 


66 OTHING better has been heard in this violin invested season from anybody 


than Mayo Wadler’s playing of Lalo’s ‘Guitare’ and a ‘Hindu chant’ by 


Rimsky-Korsakow 


“His technical display was dazzling. The newcomer exposed a rich, full, warm 


tone besides, and a graphic estimate of proportion. He was stimulating in Tor 


Aulin’s concerto and he bettered the material in two transcription of negro spirituals 
“Wadler’s all modern program was varied enough to permit him to exhibit 


more than one aspect of his gift and training and he came through with actual 
brilliancy.” 
66 IOLINISTS are so common these days that we are rather blase, yes Mayo 


Wadler evidently has something of distinctive worth to send forth through 


his violin. He possesses a fine tone, clean technique, and there is spirit in his play 
ing. It was possible for me to hear only the last group of his program, but this 


was so well played that I was sorry that I had not been able to hear more.” 


AN NOTHER young man came out of the East to show us how the fiddle should 

be played and it is fair to assume that the moderate that 
gathered to hear Mayo Wadler last evening will be transformed into a much larger 
one when he comes again. 

“Wadler has a positive personality which projects itself into all he does, leaving 
an unforgettable impression. He played the Tor Aulin concerto so well that the 
following pieces were eagerly awaited. And he did not dis: there 
finish and grace and understanding in abundance, and in the 
Rimsky-Korsakow, and the two negro spirituals there was a world of feeling. He 
way and go about as far as any of them at that.” 


sized audience 


ippoimnt, for were 


‘Hindu chant’ by 


will make his 


66 AYO WADLER, in an intense and truly musical performance of the Tor 

Aulin concerto, gave ample evidence of being an intelligent, musical player, 
a warm, full tone at his com 
lesser known 


endowed with a considerable technique, of having 


mand, and of possessing a taste for the newer and works for his 


instrument, the program having the rare distinction of being all modern.” 


and 
sufh 


SONA] ADLER is decidedly the musician-artist violinist. He plays cleanly 
well, and draws a vibrant, very sympathetic singing tone. I heard 


cient to convince me that Mayo Wadler is one of the ‘coming’ violinists.” 


66 AYO WADLER gave a violin recital rather different in character from the 

general run, different enough to set him apart from most violinists. From 
the fine, warm quality of tone that he produced, the rapidity and certainty with which 
he shot out technical feats, and his frequent sure-fire harmonics, one might almost 
suspect him of being one of the Auer brood of violinists, but no Auer pupil ha 


ever yet played such a program,” 
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ROCHESTER TO HAVE A 
NEW SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 





(Continued from page 5.) 


faitre Sbriglia in Paris, famed as the teacher of Jean de 
Reszke: with Charles W. Clarke; with Maestro Sabatini 
Milan—John McCormack’s master; and then returned 

to Paris to work with Jean de Reszke, with whose studio 
yas intimately associated for several years, as accom- 
anist, coach and an assisting teacher. All this time, how- 
er, Mr. Alexander had his fixed goal of a conductorship 
onstantly in mind and studied orchestral life and work 
erywhere he went, as well as familiarizing himself with 
res and the details of orchestral writing. He gave 
citals in London, Paris and other European cities which 
ere uniformly successful and, returning to America 
hortly after the war began, has met with the same suc 
‘ in his recital work as attended him abroad. In 
mmenting upon him, the critics habitually remark that 
t is hard to tell whether Mr. Alexander should be praised 
more as vocalist or pianist, so high is the quality of the 
iwccompaniments which he plays for himself; and those 
who know his ability as an organist are inclined to rate it 


en higher than his other musical accomplishments, He 
which has been all too seldom developed 


in tact, a type 
America—the thoroughly trained all-around musician 
Dosenbach a Pioneer 

For fifteen years past Rochester has had symphony con 
certs each season by the Rochester Orchestra, an organiza 
tion founded and continued against great odds by Her 
mann Dosenbach. Mr. Dosenbach deserves the greatest 
credit for his determined and persistent effort. Under his 
direction, the city has heard all of the standard symphonic 
vorks and many of the best soloists have made their first 
Rochester appearances. When Mr. Eastman determined 
upon the foundation of the new conservatory, he also de 
cided that the large hall should be devoted to moving pic 
tures when not m demand by the symphony orchestra, as, 
being the largest manufacturer of film in the world, he is 
naturally much interested in the screen theater. Recog 
nizing the value of the work which Mr. Dosenbach had 
done in Rochester and anxious to show his appreciation 
of it in some substantial way, as soon as the project was 
definitely adopted, Mr. Eastman engaged Mr. Dosenbach 


to conduct the orchestra of forty odd men, drawn almost 


EDNA THOMAS 


MEZZO 


Now In France 
American Concert Tour 1919-20 
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entirely from the ranks of the Rochester Symphony Or- 
chestra, which will be a feature of the performances. 

Rochester, confronted with the problem of showing 
proper appreciation of the gift of the conservatory by Mr. 
Eastman (a gift which is only the most recent of a long 
series of donations) solved it promptly and happily 
by the establishment of a symphony orchestra, a spon- 
taneous movement, with such men as G. Todd—al- 
ready mentioned—Dr. Rush Rhees, president of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, and William Bausch, at the head; 
the Chamber of Commerce Committee, of which they are 
members, and which heartily supported them, happily put 
the stamp of true Americanism upon the project at once 
by selecting an American to conduct the orchestra. 


The Conservatory 


A Musicar Courier reprostntenve has seen the plans for 
the new conservatory which George Eastman is to build, 
and which is expected to be ready to open in the fall of 
1920. Neither here nor abroad is there anything to equal 
the plant which the Rochester Conservatory will have 
when it is completed. Every convenience for teachers and 
pupils has been thought of. In the great structure there 
will be not only lecture and study rooms for every branch 
of music, but a very complete musical library and two 
halls—the small recital hall seating about 500, with a fully 
equipped stage, and the great hall seating about 3,600, in 
which the concerts of the Rochester Symphony Orchestra 
will take place. 

The present Institute of Musical Art, of which the new 
conservatory is a development, was founded some six or 
seven years ago by Alf Klingenberg, the Norwegian pi- 
anist, ably assisted by Mrs. Klingenberg, and under their 
direction it has grown from a small institution to one 
which now has a list of over 400 students. A year ago 
they felt the necessity of a larger field of work and had 
decided to leave Rochester when Mr. Eastman—the good 
fairy of music in Rochester—stepped in and bought the 
conservatory, on the condition that they should remain 
and that the school should be developed still further by 
the introduction of new elments into the faculty. It is this 
that led to the selection of Mr. Alexander for the head 
of the vocal department and Arthur Hartman to direct 
the violin department, and these steps were only incidental 
to the further one of the founding of the new conser- 

vatory, as the director of which Mr. Klingenberg will be 
retained, 

Etta Hamilton Morris Gives Musicale 

An afternoon of music was given by pupils of Etta 
Hamilton Morris at her studio, 17 Revere place, Brooklyn, 
on Saturday, April 12. The singers included Madeline 
Van Gasbeck, Mrs. George i Ethel Eldard, so- 
pranos; Mrs. M. T. Rauh and Mrs. L. H. Vogel, Jr., con- 
traltos, who sang with style and eines: Ethel Milner, 
an eleven year old pupil of Alice McNeill, played delight- 
fully several piano selections. 























: TARASOVA 


An evening of Russian folksongs and ballads in 


VAN VLIET, cettist 


Walter Golde at the piano 


All songs and ballads sung by Nina Tarasova are com- 
posed, written or arranged especially for her. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
' SUNDAY, APRIL 27, 


costume, assisted by 


8:15 p.m. Maxin Elliott Theatre 
































EDWIN HUGHES 


Announces a special summer class for 
professional pianists and teachers, be- 
ginning June first. 


Principles of correct tone production at 
the piano. 
ment. Repertoire and program building. 


Address Communications to 


STEINWAY HALL 


109 East 14th Street . ° ° 


Modern technical develop- 
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WALTER GREENE, BARITONE, 
A VERSATILE SINGER 





Once Sang Title Part in “The Chocolate Soldier”—Is 
a Pupil of Herbert Witherspoon—Possesses Voice 
of Unusual Range and Has Extensive Repertory 


No singer whose New York debut as a recitalist oc- 
curred this season was received with more cordiality and 
praise than Walter Greene, baritone, whose portrait ap- 
pears on the front cover of this issue. This was not sur- 
prising to those who had heard him elsewhere, for al- 
though a newcomer in the local recital field, Mr, Greene 
had appeared as soloist on numerous occasions with 
prominent choral and orchestral organizations in New 
York, and in Brooklyn as widely known as the soloist of 
Plymouth Church, the church so closely associated with 
the name of Henry Ward Beecher. 


Sang in “The Chocolate Soldier” 


Greene County, Illinois, which was named to honor the 
baritone’s grandfather, was Mr. Greene's birthplace and 
his initial musical studies were taken up under the guid- 
ance of Clinton Elder in St. Louis, covering a period of 
five years. Later he removed to New York and despite 
his inexperience as an actor, almost immediately because 
of his unusual vocal abilities he was given the title role 
in the Eastern cast of “The Chocolate Soldier.” He con- 
tinued in the part for a second season during which the 
principal Canadian cities were visited. Then an offer of 
the supervision of the vocal department in lowa State 
College led him to abandon his stage career and he re- 
turned to the Middle West, where in addition to his col- 
lege activities he was heard extensively in recitals, con- 
certs, oratorio and festival performances. 


Has Coached with Herbert Witherspoon 


Two years ago he returned east to accept his present 
post in Plymouth Church, and since then he has profited 
by his residence in New York to coach with Herbert 
Witherspoon. The maturity which his voice and art have 
since attained is evidenced by the increasingly important 
engagements which he has filled of late. He has been 
soloist with the St. Louis Orchestra in its home series 
and with the New York Symphony under Walter Dam- 
rosch at the Ames, Iowa, Festival. Last summer he was 
heard twice in the series of concerts given by the Volpe 
Orchestra in the Stadium of the College of the City of 
New York, when his associates included leading artists 
from the Metropolitan Opera House. Later he appeared 
with the Society of American Singers during its season 
at the Park Theater, singing in “Carmen” and “The 
Daughter of the Regiment.” 


Many Engagements Have Come to Him 


Recently he has been soloist with the Mendelssohn Club 
of Albany, Dr, Frank Sill Rogers, conductor, and with 
the St. Cecilia Society, Victor Harris conductor, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York. Last spring he had the 
highly coveted honor of singing at the festival given an- 
nually in Norfolk, Conn., by Car] Stoeckel, where to- 
gether with Mabel Garrison he took part in the first per- 
formance of Dr. Horatio Parker’s “The Dream of Mary.” 
He was warmly congratulated afterward by the composer, 
who, it is said, concluded by saying: “Your conception 
accorded exactly with my ideas.” 

Mr. Greene will sing in the grand ballroom of the Hotel 
Biltmore on April 25 and on April 29 appears with the 
Cambrian Club of Schenectady, singing Phintias in “Da- 
mon and Phintias,” an arrangement in oratorio form of 
the story of “Damon and Pythias.” He will also give re- 
citals in Amsterdam, N. Y., and Plainfield, N, J., before 
the close of the season. 


Unusual Range and Extensive Repertory 


Mr. Greene’s voice is of such unusual range that follow- 
ing his New York recital in Aeolian Hall last November, 
two critics were somewhat at variance in placing it ex- 
actly. Mr. Krehbiel, of The Tribune, described it as “a 
genuine baritone of excellent timbre,” while Mr. Hen- 
derson, of The Sun, wrote: “His voice is one of heavy 
texture and deep range, so that it might perhaps be de- 
scribed as a basso cantante.” Consequently the singer’s 
repertory is extraordinarily extensive embracing the ora- 
torio and operatic roles for both high and low range. A 
similarly wide latitude is afforded him in song literature 
and accordingly his recital programs are characterized by 
marked variety and interest. 


Martinelli, Morgana, Yon, Appear for Charity 


Giovanni Martinelli, the popular tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, was a soloist at a concert given at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, Saturday morn- 
ing, April 19, when more than $3,000 was said to have been 
earned for the American Free Milk Fund for Italy. He 
was heard in the Verdi “Celeste Aida” aria and in Italian 
songs. Nina Morgana, coloratura soprano, sang an aria 
from “The Barber of Seville,” and a duet from “Carmen” 
with Mr. Martinelli, displaying her usual pleasing deliv- 
ery. Pietro Yon, the well known organist, was likewise 
heard in interesting numbers. 


Jeska Swartz Not with Commonwealth 


Jeska Swartz, contralto, a former member of the Chi- 
cago Opera Asscciation, writes the MusicaL Courtrr that 
although the Commonwealth Opera Association, which 
opened Monday night in Brooklyn with “The Mikado,” 
announces her among its artists, she is not a member of 
the company nor has even considered singing with it. 
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SELF-RESTRAINT 
A SINGER’S HARDEST TASK, 
SAYS ROSA PONSELLE 


New Metropolitan Star Tells 
of Lesson of Her Debut and 


of Her Ambitions 








sé ! a singer,” protested Rosa Ponselle when asked if 
¢ would write an exclusive article for the MUSICAL 


life story, you surely can scribble that?” 
confessed the newest Metropolitan 


Opera prima donna, with a most convincing smile, “it 
| be mere scribbling.” 
till—it would be you,” persisted the interviewer. 
(ihe are a tenaciou sort.) 
Why not make it an interview?” countered Miss 


let it go at that, for the singer has ideas 


rush aside 


The Vital Moment 


elle SO we 


began, searching our reportorial mind 
this young woman's 


ther | 


t imteresting 


phase of 








ROA DONSELLE 





“When?” parried Miss Rosa. She is a stickler for what 
is specific. 

“At your debut.” 

Nervousness 

“Naturally,” she responded, and sighed eloquently 
enough to convince us that making a debut on the Metro- 
politan Opera House stage is a serious business. Then, 
like a shot out of a gun, she queried: “Wouldn’t you be 
nervous ?” 

“But I don’t sing.” I was rather pleased at that retort; 
it was sort of snappy, and protected me against further 
attack from that quarter—I thought 

“Suppose you did sing?” 

She can qualify as a trial lawyer, Rosa Ponselle. 
There's no escaping her analytical mind. Perhaps that is 
one of the reasons why “Oberon” had for her no more 
apparent terrors than “La Forza del Destino.” 

“Well,” I replied lamely, “if I were of the sing- 
ing class, and a chance to debut at the Metropoli- 
tan came and tapped me on the shoulder I daresay 
I'd die of fright.” 

Rosa laughed heartily, in that approaching one- 
thousand-dollar-a-performance, creamy, dramatic 
soprano of hers. 

“But if you didn’t die, and you actually found 
yourself before the Metropolitan’s footlights look- 
ing into 3,500 faces that loomed into thrice that 
number, how do you imagine you would feel?” 

I pondered a moment before replying. “Scared 
stiff.” 

“So was I—for a minute. But my nervousness 
wore off. Then I grew calm—as calm as anything 
you can think of that is noted for calmness.” 

We were getting somewhere. 


Encouragement 


“During the first act of ‘Forza del Destino,’ 
continued Miss Ponselle musingly, “I discovered 
how sympathetic an audience I had. That encour- 
aged me. Mr. Caruso, too, was like a foundation 
of rock beside me, so that somehow I felt reas- 
sured, After the big scene Lenora has in the sec- 
ond act, I began to let myself go. Some inner voice 
kept up a constant whispering that I must not fail. 
That steadied me when I became tempted to indulge 
in some tour de force which my vocal apparatus 
ached to do.” ; 

“You felt an almost uncontrollable desire to give 
all you had?” 

She acquiesced with a nod and resumed: 

“It's a strange feeling; yet I successfully re- 
sisted it. Had I succumbed, the temptation would 
have returned at my next appearance in the role. 
So I am glad. As the opera wore on I cultivated 








experience, “suppose you tell the Musica COourRIER 

readers the vital moment in your singing career.” 
“Really,” retorted Miss Ponselle in the blandest of 

tones, “I hesitate to say. My career is only beginning, In 


opera I’m a nevitiate.”’ 

rhis, mind you, from an American who made a debut 
with the one and only Caruso which set the musical world 
heels. I peered out through tortoise shell eye- 
for indication of humor, but there was none. 
retore “Were 


ly the 
Somme 
| continued undismayed in our task. 


’ | asked, 


Wiasse 
Phe 


you hervou 


restraint until I felt that I was using no more voice 
or dramatic action than was suited to each situation. 
When the end came I was physically fresh, despite my 
mental and nervous fatigue.” i 
it was such sound reasoning that I found myself admir- 
ing unconscously this inexperienced opera singer who was 
clever enough at twenty-two to evolve self restraint dur- 
ing the most trying experience in her young life. It was 
evident that Nature did not stint Miss Ponselle when it 
gave her her intelligence. : ‘ 
“The subsequent ‘Forza del Destino’ appearances,” she 
informed me, “were further lessons to me in self restraint. 
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Greeted with Enthusiasm at Portland 
Festival— Portland Argus 


. Martha Atwood, a 
r Daily Commercial 
Martha Atwood is as good to hear as 
she is to look upon, and the dignity and 
arm and beauty of her presence is re- 
gal, while her voice reflects her person- 
ality and her singing the art of the nat- 
ally gifted and finely trained musician. 


} ine 


Lewiston Journal. 
Martha Atwood, 


, her work. 
Bangor Daily News > A 
Martha Atwood showed that she is par- Portland Argus. 
ticularly adapted for oratorio work. 
There is a beauty to her voice unusual 
even among good sopranos, There is a 
= simple womanly charm of personality, a 
graciousness of manner, a superb car- 
> riage, and, what is more uncommon, an 
= unusual talent in expression and percep- 
= tion of dramatic values. Her voice ts 
warm in color and deeply emotional. 


a singer 


Miss Atwood has 
ing presence, which 





enlisted the interest 


MARTHA ATWOOD 


“THE SOPRANO THAT CONQUERED”’ 
Maine Festival. (Portland and Bangor) 


Martha Atwood Establishes Herself 


a Favorite 


all by her exquisite + , a 
prano voice of rare quality, well trained, 
and is a true artist.—Daily Eastern Argus. 


cious always, pleased immeasurably with 


Martha Atwood is an artist of hand- 
some and gracious stage presence. ’ 
term artist is used advisedly, for she is 
of intelligence an 


Portland Daily Press. 


the charm of her beautiful soprano voice 


new singer, charmed 
wice. She has a so- 


charming and gra- 


The 


vocal skill. 


a particularly pleas- 
almost as much as 


of the audience. 
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NINA Morgana 


As caricatured by Enrico Caruso 
when both sang in her home town, 
Buffalo, N. Y., recently. 


cil TL 


They helped my Rezia in ‘Oberon’ as they will help my 
subsequent appearances in other roles. Philadelphia would 
not have had from me such a Santuzza as I was able to 
offer in ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ if | had not fought against 
the desire to be ultradramatic. That is not only the young 
singer’s danger, it also hovers over seasoned artists—they 
all tell me.” 
Credits Success to Hard Work and Gatti-Casazza 


She paused at that point and looked fixedly across the 
room. We followed her glance and discovered that she 
was staring at a photograph of Giulio Gatti-Casazza, the 
man who gave her her big chance at the Metropolitan. 

“Il owe so very much to him,” said Miss Rosa in an 
appreciative tone. “He had confidence in me; I just had 
to do well. From now on I must give myself unceasingly 
to’ work. A few successes such as I have had are won- 
derfully stimulating, but—I realize what they mean. The 
work I did to get my opportunity was much, yet it was as 
nothing compared to tke work that lies before me to at- 
tain what it is expected I should do,” 

I sensed the climax with the utterance of those words. 
Miss Ponselle seemed to do so, too. For she did not 
intervene when I rose silently, and slipped out of her 
apartment and on my way. B. B. 





MEXICAN OPERA SEASON STARTS 


Raisa and Dolci in Brilliant “Aida” Performance— 
Polacco in Charge of Del Rivero Company as 
Artistic Director 
Mexico City, April 20, 1919.—The opera season began 
nere last evening with a brilliant performance of “Aida,” 
directed by Giorgio Polacco, and with Rosa Raisa, Gabri- 
ella Besanzoni, Dolci, Rimini, Lazzari and Civai in the 
cast. Today the first outdoor performance is scheduled, 
“Samson and Delilah,” with Besanzoni and Castellani in 

the title parts 

The entire roster of the company is as follows: So- 
pranos—Rosa Raisa, Edith Mason, Lucille Lawrence, Con- 
suela Escobar, Maria Eleman, Philine Falce; mezzo- 
sopranos—Gabriella Besanzoni, Flora Perini, Maria Claes- 
sens, Ada Paggi; tenors—Alessandro Dolci, José Palet, 
Fausto Castellani, Lodovico Oliviero; baritones—Titta 
Rutio, Giacomo Rimini, Mario Valle, Solusto Civai; basses 
—Virgilio Lazzari, Giulio Rossi, Vittorio Trevisan. Gior- 
gio Polacco is the artistic director and principal conductor, 
and he will be assisted by Giuseppe Sturani and Giacomo 
Spadoni, with Attico Bernabini for chorus master, Louis 
Varande as stage manager, Vlasta Maslowa as premiere 
dcanseuse and Adela Costa as ballet master. There is a 
chorus of 100 and an orchestra of seventy. 

The repertory will include “The Girl of the Golden 
West,” as a novelty for Mexico, and the following stand- 
ard works: “Carmen,” “Barbiere,” “Faust,” “Africana,” 
“Ugonotti,” “Ballo in Maschera,” “Andrea Chenier,” 
“Tosca,” “Trovatore,” “Bohéme,” “Butterfly,” “Traviata,” 
“Rigoletto,” “Manon” (Massenet), “Linda,” “Amore dei 
Tre Re,” “Pagliacci,” “Oracolo,” “Cavalleria,” “Gioconda,” 
and “Norma.” Anthonys Bagarozy, of New York, who 
organized the company for Impresario del Rivero, per- 
sonally accompanied Titta Ruffo to this city. ioe 





C. Ralph Ludwig Dies 


In the death of C. Ralph Ludwig, tenor of the First 
Presbyterian Church Quartet, and one of the best known 
of the younger singers of Richmond, Va., which occurred 
the early part of April, that city loses a musician who was 
much liked and who numbered many friends. His widow, 
formerly Adriana Kuyk, is one of the younger sopranos 
of Richmond and is also a member of the First Presby- 
terian Quartet. 
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A young baritone who won great favor with 





Methven), that popular melody ballad, which is being 
programmed by some of the leading artists of both 
the concert and oygratic stage. 
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Musicale at Harold Morris Studio 


On Sunday afternoon, April 13, a number of guests were 
entertained at an interesting musicale given by Harold 
Morris at his New York studios. Among those present 
were a number of artists and composers, who thoroughly 
enjoyed the following program: Chromatic fantasy and 
fugue, Bach; sonata, op. 57 (“Appassionata”), Beethoven; 
two etudes, E major, C sharp minor, nocturne, F sharp 
major, prelude, B flat minor, ballade, A flat major, Chopin; 
“Jardins sous la Pluie,” Debussy ; “Dance of the Ele- 
phents,” Cyril Scott. 

At the end of the program Mr. 
played a number of his own compositions, 
delight and interest of those present. 


Morris, by request, 
much to the 


Samuel Spivak Pupils in Concert 


A program of thirty-one numbers was given by piano 
pupils of Samuel Spivak, the Brooklyn instructor, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, March 27. It was a 
brilliant affair, many of the pupils showing fine talent. 
That this teacher’s method is excellent and thorough was 
evident by the way the pupils played. There was general 
comment on his training, and the capacity audience was 
most enthusiastic in its praise and approval. Mr. Spivak 
is evidently a master pianist, and his studio, 4511 Fifteenth 
avenue, Brooklyn, is the headquarters for many who will 
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March 3, 1919. 
My Dear Miss Situ: 

I hope it is not too late for me to express to you the 
great satisfaction I had in your recital at Hardin College 
recently. As you well know, not all concert singers are 
safe models for voice students to follow. Your tone pro- 
duction, both in pianissimo and in its greater volume 
was eminently easy and effective. Your singing was o 
the type that can be heartily commended to those who 
wish to learn the proper production of voice. 

Your interpretation of the songs was suited to the indi- 
vidual characteristics of each number and the program 
itself was exceedingly interesting in its variety and fresh- 
ness. In addition to your very adequate v equipment, 
your personality increased the effectiveness of your ap- 
pearance. In every way, the recital was one of the most 
satisfying I have had given under my direction. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Artuur L. MAncnester, 
Dean Music, Hardin College. 


NOW BOOKING SEASON 1919-20 
Address, 458 CUMBERLAND AVENUE, PORTLAND, MAINE 
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bid for pianistic honors in the years to come. Especially 
elaborate and enjoyable numbers were given by Ruth 
Friedman, her selections comprising Bartlett's “Polka de 
Concert” and Liszt’s “Nightingale.” Ruth Lachow was 
decidedly artistic in Wely’s “Titania,” Mildred Cohen, 
in Nevin’s “Narcissus,” and Abraham Ashkewitz, in Rach- 
maninoft’ s prelude, gave very happy performances, Among 
the remaining clever and accomplished young women and 
youths who appeared were Freda Granovetter, Charlotte 
Parkovitz, Henrietta Stegman, Solomon Tager, Ruth 
Kupperstein, Selma Tiger, Ada Kaufman, Rose Weinberg, 
Sarah Bayowitz, Baby Maxine Lewis, Minnie Laskoff, 
Bertha Fishman, Lena Levitt, Rose Rosenfeld, Rose Gran- 
ovetter, Edith Schwartz, Louis Hauben, Esther Tager, 
Tillie Abramowitz, Hannah Gluck, Lillian Weissberger, 
Ruth Abramowitz, Bertha Gluck, Sadie Malbin and Mary 
Schweitzer, 
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May Peterson Opens Victory Loan Rally 


May Peterson, the charming soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, opened the Victory Loan rally in front of the 
Aeolian Building on Forty-second street at noon, Mon- 
day, April 21, by singing the “Star Spangled Banner,” 
with the Marine Band accompanying. She also cut the 
ribbon which held the big American flag serving as a cur- 
tain for the Aeolian window where a moving picture film 
was then made. She was greeted with hearty applause and 
received an enormous bouquet of roses. 


Riemenschneider Presents New Houghton Suite 

Berea, Ohio, April 17, 1919.—Spalding Stoughton’s new 
suite, “In Fairyland,” was the particular attraction in a 
program of American music rendered by Albert Riemen- 
schneider at his monthly organ recital recently in the big 
auditorium of the Baldwin-Wallace College at Berea. For 
a good many years Mr. Riemenschneider has given a 
series of organ recitals at the college, this being the sixty- 
second program in which no number has been repeated, 
Formerly the recitals took place in the College chapel, but 
since the installation of a splendid four manual Austin 
organ in the College auditorium some three years ago the 
recitals have, of course, taken place here. They attract 
large crowds of listeners, many coming by motor from 
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Cleveland and the surrounding villages (thanks to the 
fine roadways throughout Cuyahoga County). 

“In Fairyland” was played from a manuscript furnished 
by the composer and consists of three movéments—“The 
Enchanted Forest,” “Idyl” and “March of the Gnomes.” 
Like those earlier suites, the “Egyptian,” “Persian” and 
“Sea Sketches,” the latest opus has something compelling 
and charming that stamps Mr. Stoughton’s organ works as 
individual in the highest sense. There are mysticism, 
melody and haunting harmonies. The suite made such an 
impression that at the request of the college president, 

r. A. B. Storms, Mr. Riemenschneider played “In Fairy- 
land” again at chapel service on the Tuesday following 
the recital, supplementing the rendition with a short talk 
on Mr. Stoughton and his efforts as an organ composer. 
Other composers represented on Mr. Riemenschneider’s 
organ program were Bartlett (‘ ‘Meditation Serieuse”), 
MacFarlane (‘ ‘Spring Song” and “Serenade”) and Gor- 
don B. Nevin (“In Memoriam” and “Toccata”). 

Mr. Riemenschneider gave return recitals not long ago 
at the Franklin Avenue Methodist Church at Columbus 
and the Moravian Church at Dover, Ohio. He also has 
given several short programs preceding the Sunday even- 
ing service at the Euclid Avenue Baptist Church, Cleve- 
land, where he is organist and choirmaster. On Easter 
Sunday at four o’clock he will give a program of Easter 
music for the organ at the College Auditorium. : 
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Annie Louise David Actively Engaged 


On Easter Sunday, Annie Louise David, the harpist, 
played during the morning services of the Pilgrim Church 
of Brooklyn, and in the evening at the Fourth Presby- 
terian Church in New York. She will appear at a private 
musicale to be given at the home of Mrs. Pullman in 
Brooklyn, on April 26, and the following Tuesday will take 
her to Boston for another engagement. 

On April 5, Miss David and John Barnes Wells gave a 
joint recital in Elizabeth, N. J., about which the Elizabeth 
Daily Journal said in part: “Miss David, gowned atirac- 
tively, played with almost perfect technic. She has a 
charm and individuality in her playing seldom found in 
artists of the harp. She has been acknowledged by music 
critics as one of the best harpists in America and in the 
concert here she lived up to her reputation. During the 
evening the audience discovered that she is also an exce!- 
lent pianist, for she accompanied Mr. Wells in his songs. 
Miss David opened the program with Hasselman’s “To 
an Aeolian Harp.” This is probably the most popular se- 
lection with the majority of lovers of harp music, and Miss 
David interpreted the rather difficult piece in a way that 
left nothing to be desired. It was in this selection that she 
showed her rare power of expression which is lacking in 
so many who attempt to master the harp. She followed 
with Tedeschi’s “Spanish Dance,” which she played bril 
liantly. 

About two weeks ago Miss David gave a recital with 
Viola Waterhouse and Margaret Hoberg, at Colonia, N. J., 
for the wounded soldiers, As a token of the boys’ appre 
ciation, each of the artists received a little leather coin 
purse made by them. June 14 the harpist will play in 
Wilmington, Del., at the Du Pont’s, and July 1 she ex 
pects to leave for a tour of California. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


STOCK REVIVES CARPENTER’S FIRST 
SYMPHONY AT END OF CHICAGO SEASON 





Ebba Sundstrom, Czerwonky Pupil, Wins N. F. M. C. District Contest—Arthur 
Middleton a Fine Recitalist—MacBurney Studios Begin Summer Recitals 
—The Apollo Club Concert—School and Studio Notes 


Chicago, IIL, April 19, 1919.—The concert given by the 
Apollo Musical Club at the Auditorium last Sunday after- 
noon was in the nature of a memorial for the men and of 
ficers of the United States and those of the allies. This 


was in conjunction with the Society of the Friends ot 
Music of New York, and similar concerts were to be 
siven in all the large cities of the country. Arthur Mid- 
lleton, bas Loren Quait, tenor, and Monica Graham 
Stults, soprano, were the principal soloists in Verdi's 
Requiem.” This year, for the first time, the Apollo Club 
is managed by a lady, who probably has had little experi 
ence in this line and neglects some of the details, such as 
sending tickets to the musical papers. At least, this office 
has received no tickets for any of the club’s concerts this 


season, and therefore last Sunday’s concert cannot be re 
iewed either 


Heniot Levy in Annual Piano Recital 


Heuiot Levy’s annual piano recital is always anticipated 
is a source of real interest and joy, not only by his many 
admirers, but also by his pupils, and thus 


and 
always listened to by a large audience. Such 
again last Sunday afternoon, when Kimball 


friends 
they arc 
was the case 











Hall was filled with enthusiastic auditors. One of Chi- 
wo's best known pianists and pedagogues, Mr. Levy, has 
set a standard for himself as a thorough musician and sel- 
lom fails to interest or delight his followers. Not only 
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is Mr. Levy an admirable artist, but he is as well a deep 
scholar, whose well thought out interpretations reveal this 
phase ot his art to fine advantage. So well does the pianist 
know the compositions he offers and how to bring out the 
composer’s message with best effect that he leaves noth- 
ing to be desired in the matter of artistic interpretation. 
Beethoven's sonata, op. 109, was skillfully set forth; like- 
wise the intricate Bach-Busoni chaconne. Further glimpses 
into Mr. Levy’s art were given in the Schumann fanta- 
sies, played with delicacy, grace, poetry and charm. The 
thiee compositions from his own prolific pen—nocturne 
and two petite valses, still in manuscript—disclosed his 
versatility and proved delightful gems of piano literature. 
So well were they liked that all three could have been 
repeated had Mr. Levy so desired, and he rewarded his 
enthusiastic listeners by repeating the first beautiful 
waltz. The afternoon but added another success to his 


lengthy list of laurels, 
Arthur Middleton Opens New Series 


The chief feature of the first concert of the newly or- 
ganized Musical Extension Series of Concerts, at Orches- 
tra Hall, Tuesday evening, April 15, was Arthur Mid- 
dleton’s ‘participation in it. Middleton lived up to his 
reputation. A deep student, excellent musician, the pos- 
sessor of a glorious ard voluminous organ, Middleton has 
worked hard. He has learned much and on each new 
appearance here the big strides made in his art are so 
apparent as to need special comment. Scholarly and well 
in accord with classical tradition were his readings of 
the recitative “I Feel the Deity Within,” and aria, “Arm, 
Arm, Ye Brave,” by Handel. In his second group, Han- 
del’s “Wher’er You Walk,” Haydn’s “She Never Told 
Her Love” and Mendelssohn’s “I Am a Roamer Bold,” 
the gifted bass gave unmistakable proof of his versatility. 
Here is a singer who knows how to shade his tone, to 
colo: his voice, to transmit the atmosphere of the com- 
position; one who knows, above all, how to enunciate 
English as it should be enunciated, whose phrasing is per- 
fection, whose stage deportment is noble and whose pleas- 
ure in singing is evinced by the joy he gives to others. 
A group of French songs, in which was interpolated an 
Italian number, “Lungi dal caro bene,” by Secchi, revealed 
Mr. Middleton as well at home in foreign tongues as in 


his own. Duparc’s “Le manoir de Rosemonde,” “Bois 
Epais,” by Lully, and Georges’ “Le Filibustier,” were ex- 
His 


quisitely sung and proved rare gems of vocalism. 
closing group was as effectively done as the balance of 
his program, thus making his part of the concert the 
outstanding feature of the evening. Encores were numer- 
ous and before each Mr. Middleton announced the name 
of the selection and its composer—a good innovation 
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which should be followed. Believing there is good mate- 
rial for singers in numbers by Beethoven, Middleton chose 
that composer’s “Nature adoration” as his first encore. 
Other encores were the “Largo al factotum” from “The 
Barber,” in which he enunciated the Italian text more 
correctly and therefore more distinctly than many of his 
{talian colleagues—and several from the melody ballad 
category. His was success emphatic and richly deserved. 


A local cellist, Antonio Sala, was the other soloist. Mr. 
Sala, the salon performer par excellence, draws from his 
instrument a beautiful though small tone. His technic 
is accurate and his readings monotonous. This young Chi- 
cago cellist, seldom heard in his own locality, has in his 
makeup mutch to condemn him in the eyes of his audience. 
His mannerisms on the concert platform disturb those lis- 
teners who are too polite to smile or laugh at his funny 
6 gage all of which were out of place at Orchestra 
Hali. His program, too, was poorly constructed, being, 
with the exception of the Valentini sonata, all of the same 
variety. 

Czerwonky Pupil Wins N. F. M. C. Contest 


Ebba Sundstrom, artist-pupil of Richard Czerwonky, 
the well known violinist of Bush Conservatory, was the 
winner of the district contest of the National Federation 
of Musical Clubs held last week. Miss Sundstrom pre- 
viously gained the distinction of being selected as the rep- 
resentative of Illinois in the district contest of eight States, 
and by her present achievement has been chosen to play 
at the national contest at Peterboro, N. H., in June. Miss 
Sundstrom has studied a number of years with Czerwon- 
ky and has acquired much of that master’s charm of style 
in her playing. She is a well rounded musician, being an 
excellent performer on both piano and organ, and has 
written extensively for these instruments, 


Kinsey Presents Aurelio Giorni in Fine Recital 


Some excellent ree eevee was set forth by Aurelio 
Giorni, whom Carl I sey presented in recital at the 
Ziegfeld Theater Wedine y morning. By his admirable 
playing last season at his first Chicago recital Mr. Giorni 
left a splendid impression, and his second appearance only 
deepened it. A pianist of more than ordinary attainments, 
of ability and sincerity, Mr. Giorni delivers renditions of 
admirable worth and exquisite beauty. The opening num- 
ber—the César Franck prelude, aria and finale—was nobly 
lone and left no doubt among the listeners as to the fine 
artist they had come to hear. Romantic, poetic, Giorni 
plays Chopin with a sense of feeling and sheer beauty. 
Better playing of the E minor nocturne, the impromptu and 
and the A flat waltz and the A flat polonaise would be 
difficult to imagine. It would be interesting to hear such 
an admirable artist again. 


First of Summer Recitals at MacBurney Studios 


Fach year at this time, Thomas M. MacBurney begins 
a series of spring and summer recitals, presenting his most 
accomplished artist-pupils. Monday evening of this week 
ushered in the first of this season’s series and presented 
Lola Murel Alley in an exceptionally well selected pro- 
gram, as are all the MacBurney programs. Miss Alley 
maintained the usual high standard of musicianship which 
is always prevalent among pupils of Mr. MacBurney. Her 
stage presence and manner radiate warmth, cordiality and 
animation. She inspired her audience to an atmosphere of 
alertness and enthusiasm from the very beginning. Her 
voice is full, brilliant and of extended range and shows the 
result of much careful study. Miss Alley’s well rounded 
and varied program consisted of groups of old English 
classics, songs from early romanticists and modern com- 
positions. 


Bush Conservatory Summer Bulletin and Notes 


This office acknowledges receipt of the bulletin of the 
Bush Conservatory, announcing the opening of its summer 
session, June 23 to July 26. The summer session is espe- 
cially planned for teachers taking the normal course who 
are unable to attend the conservatory during the academic 
year; artist-students who desire special coaching in reper- 
tory; students who wish to prepare themselves for entrance 
to the conservatory for the coming season, and students 
who need additional credits for the certificate, diploma or 
degree of Bush Conservatory. The entire faculty of sixty 
teachers will be available during the entire summer session. 
Also weekly recitals by the artists of the faculty are sched- 
uled for this session. 

Tuesday evening, April 15, a studio recital was given by 
vocal students of Justine Wegener in the lyceum of the 
conservatory. Saturday afternoon, April 19, the following 
artist-students of Bush Conservatory were engaged to give 
. recital before the Swedish Study League at the I. O. G. 

Hall: Alta Darr, soprano; Ebba Sundstrom, violinist ; 
Hildegarde Geuder, contralto; Bertha Hagan, accompan- 
ist, and Leta Darr, accompanist. 


Knupfer’s Young Artists’ Series 


Dorothy Eichenlaub, pianist, and Anne Slack, cellist, 
participated in the third recital of Walter Knupfer’s 
Young Artists’ Series, Wednesday evening, April 16. Miss 

Eichenlaub, a pupil of Mr. Knupfer, played Schumann, 
Chopin, Dohnanyi, Debussy, Sgambati, Schubert-Liszt, 
Paganini-Liszt and Liszt numbers. Miss Slack, who has 
received her cello training under Hans Hess, offered 
Mozart, Saint-Saéns numbers and the first movement of 
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the Lalo D minor concerto. 
played the accompaniments. 
Toscha Seidel Plays on West Side 
Under the auspices of the People’s Music and Drama 
League, Toscha Seidel gave a violin recital at the New 
Ashland auditorium on the West Side, Saturday evening. 
Chicago Musical College Notes 
The concert given by the Chicago Musical College in 
Ziegfeld Theater, Saturday morning, was presented by 
students of the piano, violin, and vocal departments. Rose- 
mary Pfaff, pupil of the college, sang at Englewood Wom- 
an’s Club, Monday. Barton Bachman and Rosemary 
Pfaff, pupils of the college, gave a program before the 
Lake View Woman's Club on Tuesday. Richard Salter, 
pupil of Kennard Barradell, has been engaged as tenor 
soloist by the Paulist Choir. 


Orchestra Revives Carpenter’s Symphony 

For the last program of the season save one, Conductor 
Stock revived John Alden Carpenter’s first symphony, 
which had its first Chicago hearing last season. The 
symphony is in Carpenter’s individual, admirable style of 
writing and further discloses him as one of the best Amer- 
ican composers. Conductor Stock and his men gave it a 
worthy interpretation—the scherzo. The high light of 
the program was Sophie Braslau’s brilliant singing at 
three different times during the evening. In an aria from 
Rossini’s “Semiramide,” three Russian songs by Mous- 
sorgsky, and the “Samson and Delilah” aria, “My Heart 
at Thy Sweet Voice,” (substituted on account of the non- 
arrival of the orchestral parts of an aria by Mehul), she 
had ample opportunity to display her gorgeous organ to 
splendid advantage and her skillful use of it, and she 
emerged with flying colors. Especially effective was the 
brilliant contralto in the operatic arias which were so 
splendidly done as to arouse the listeners to an unusually 
high pitch of enthusiasm. A more brilliant and more de- 
serving success has seldom been accorded a soloist appear- 
ing with the orchestra. The orchestra gave the contralto 
admirable support, besides playing the Rimsky-Korsakoft 
overture, “The Russian Easter,” Ravel’s Spanish rhapsody, 
and Sibelius’.“Finlandia” most effectively, being in excep- 
tionally fine fettle. 

Musical News Items 

For its concert on Thursday evening, May 1, at Kim- 
ball Hall, the Beethoven Trio has arranged an especially 
interesting program, comprising the first Beethoven trio, 
Rachmaninoft’s quasi variazioni from a trio “Elegiaque,” 
and the Brahms E flat trio. 

Katharine Robinson, organist and director of St. Mary’s 
of the Lake Church, arranged an artistic program of 
liturgical and modern sacred compositions, rendered by 
the choir at the 11 o’clock Easter morning service. The 
choir, consisting of solo singers, holds a prominent place 
in the city for its finished choral work and stands as a 
monument to the musical sculpturing of its able director. 
Miss Robinson teaches at 900 Lyon & Healy Building. * 

Emma Hooton, whose studio is in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing, has arranged a series of interesting students’ recitals, 
the first of which was successfully given two weeks ago 
to a pleased audience. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Anita Alvarez-Knupfer 


Young Singers Heard at Saenger Tea 


On Tuesday afternoon, April 15, a number of guests 
were received at the third Saenger tea of the season, and 
listened to a program which was especially well rendered 
by four young singers: Ruth Bender, the little fifteen 
year old girl who enjoyed so much favor at the recent 
Mana-Zucca composition recital; Malvenia Passmore, a 
talented coloratura soprano who has shown much progress 
in the last two years; Arthur Bulgin, a promising young 
baritone; Bertha Grimshaw, who is the possessor of a 
rich, contralto voice, which she uses skillfully. 

Miss Ruth opened the program with a group of Mana- 
Zucca’s children’s songs, which included: “Fireflies,” 
“Glow Worm,” “Mother Dear,” “Sleepy Man,” “The 
Wind,” “Old Man Moon” and “Little Pussy Willow.” 
These delightful songs were sweetly sung and served te 
display a young, fresh voice that is remarkably well con- 
trolled and a voice which gives promise for the future. 
Miss Ruth is well poised and her little gestures added 
much to her work. Mr. Bulgin first sang the Handel 
aria, “Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves,” from “Scipio,” 
disclosing a rich, even, baritone voice which is pleasant 
to the ear. His diction and phrasing are good and he 
sings with freedom. Other numbers were “Tommy Lad,” 
“Pretty Creature,” and “Values,” the latter by Frederick 
W. Vanderpool. 

Miss Grimshaw sang the aria, “My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice,” with good feeling and tonal quality. Her other 
songs, “Khaki Lad,” and “Cunning Little Fellow,” served 
to strengthen the favorable impression made. Miss Pass- 
more’s voice is a lovely coloratura, the top notes of which 
are free and clear and the lower register is even and 
sweet. In the “Carnival of Venice,” Miss Passmore 
achieved much success, in spite of the fact that she had 
just recovered from a severe cold. 

The singers all showed careful training and were, in- 
deed, a credit to Mr. Saenger. 
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July 1 to September 1: 


and others. 


York Philharmonic. 


Masters: 
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Composition: Mr. Christiaan Kriens. 
Cello: Mr. Cornelius Van Vliet. 
Harp: Mr A. Francis Pinto. 
Splendid advantages in expression. 
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Extraordinary Musical Advantages 
Miss Mason’s Summer School 


FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 
THE CASTLE—TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Master Classes for Advanced Pupils will be held by the following Celebrated Artists, 


PIANO: Mr. Sigismund Stojowski. Pupil of Paderewski, and teacher of Miss Guio 
mar Novaes, Mr. Mischa Levitzki, Miss Margaret Jamieson, Mr. Arthur Loesser, 


VOICE: Mr. Yeatman Griffith, the eminent London artist, Teacher of Miss Florence 
Macbeth, Coloratura prima donna of the Chicago Opera Company; Miss Lenora 
Sparkes, Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and other singers now 
engaged in successful professional careers. 

VIOLIN: Mr. Maximilian Pilzer, Former Concert-Meister and Soloist of the New 


FRENCH: Mr. Carlo Liten, Famous Tragedian. 
DANCING: Miss Elizabeth Duncan. 


Regular Classes and Private Lessons are offered by the following Well-Known 
Piano: Mr. Harold Morris; Mr. Frederic Fichtel; Mr. Frederic Metz 


Specially advantageous terms for teachers of music, art and expression. 


All New York City advantages with life in the open on the beautiful Hudson less than one hour 
In addition a wide variety of Vocational and Cultural courses are offered. 


trom 
For full particulars 
The Secretary of the Summer School, Box 

The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 























NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Thursday, April 24 
Olga Samaroff and Hans Kindler. Piano and cello re- 
cital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
American Composers’ Festival. 
maker Auditorium. 
Friday, April 25 
New Symphony Orchestra. Evening. 
American Composers’ Festival. Afternoon. 
maker Auditorium. 
Saturday, April 26 


New Symphony Orchestra. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 
Spring Festival Concert of Music School Settlement. 


Afternoon, Wana- 


Carnegie Hall. 
Wana- 


Morning. Aeolian Hall. 
Ferdinand Carri. Pupils’ recital. Evening. Aeolian 
Hall. 


Sunday, April 27 
Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra. Afternoon. Aeolian 
Hall. 


Dorothy Jardon, Cantor Josef Rosenblatt, Max Gegna 
and Nahan Franko’s Orchestra. Evening. Hippo- 
drome. 

George Reimherr. 
Theater. 

Nina Tarasova and Cornelius Van Vliet. Song and 
cello recital. Evening. Maxine Elliot Theater. 

Banks’ Glee Club. [:vening. Carnegie Hall. 

Monday, April 28 

Cecil Burleigh. Afternoon. Barnard College. 

Carlo Liten and Adele Lois Baldwin. Afternoon. 
Lenox Little Theater. 

—— Science Oratorio Society. 
Hall. 

May Peterson and Reinald Werrenrath. 
Afternoon, &50 Fifth avenue. 


Tuesday, April 29 
Haarlem Philharmonic Society. Morning. 
Astoria. 
Adele Lewing. 
Alpin. 


Song recital. Evening. Princess 


Evening. Aeolian 


Song recital. 


Waldorf- 


Piano recital. Afternoon. Hotel Me- 
Wednesday, April 30 
Cantor Kanewsky, Natalie Boshko and Victoria Bosh- 
ko. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Thursday, April 31 


Wilson Lamb. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 


Liten to Give French Drama in New York 

Carlo Liten, the eminent Belgian tragedian who has 
been heard with practically all the leading orchestras in 
the country, will conclude his series of afternoons with 
French and Belgian poets at the Lenox Little Theater, on 
Monday afternoon, April 28. Because of the favor with 
which he has met, M. Liten is planning to leave for Bel- 
gium within a few weeks, and will spend the summer 
there organizing a company of Belgian actors for a sea- 
son of French and Belgian drama in New York next 
season. 

The principal offering of the season will be “Le Cloitre” 
by Emile Verhaeren, which M. Liten produced under 
Granville Barker’s sponsorship at the Kingsway Theater 
in London. Other dramatists to be represented in the 
repertory include Jean Richepin, Maurice Maeterlinck, 
Edmond Rostand, Theodore de‘Banville, Alfred de Mus- 
set, Francois Coppée and Louis Halevy. The majority of 
the plays to be produced will be new to New York and 
since there will be no other French theater in New York 
the coming season M. Liten’s venture should have every 
chance of success. 

The Lenox Little Theater has been leased for a New 
York season of five weeks after which M,. Liten and his 
company will tour the country, under the direction of 
Daniel Mayer. 


King and Queen of Belgium Hear Cadman Song 

The soldiers at General Headquarters, Chaumont, 
France, gave a special musical performance March 21, in 
lonor of their Majesties the King and Queen of Belgium, 
who were guests of the commander-in-chief. Corp, Paul 
1. Breedy sang “Love Like the Dawn Came Stealing,” by 
Charles Wakefield Cadman. The song was received with 
great pleasure, having three “lusty” encores. ove Like 
the Dawn Came Stealing” was first introduced in this 
country by Dorothy Jardon, the dramatic soprano of the 
Chicago Opera. 


Rosalie Miller Gains New Admirers 

Rosalie Miller, the young soprano who is making rapid 
strides in her profession, is a great favorite with college 
audiences. Recently she gave a program of chamber 
music songs at Yale, University, where she received an 
enthusiastic reception. On April 14, she journeyed up to 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., and gave a simi 
lar program, again winning a worthy success. Her beau 
tiful voice and her musicianship were instantly recognized 
and Miss Miller was obliged to respond with several en 
April 10 she was heard in another recital at Dobbs 


cores. 

Ferry, N. Y., and the result was just one more repetition 
of her former successes. Miss Miller is one of the 
younger artists whose career is being followed with much 


interest. 
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OUR OWN SHERLOCK HOLMES 











alive! Jt was sure a case of “a rose 
May Peterson, almost hidden behind a 
American Beauties and safely escorted by 
an American army officer last Monday was a sight no one 
hould have missed 

Didn't I see Conductor Stransky coming out of a “mil 


dollar’ shop Monday? . Looked mighty like 


ss sakes 


among roses.” 
bunch of 


(,00d0ne 


tailor 


\rtur Bodanzky’s soft collar makes him look 


portive 
Am told that Hugo Grunwald has an $18,000 profit in 
International on a $2,000 investment, Wonder 


very 


merican 
why he gives piano lessons 


his missus, and their little dog, Blackie, had 
en trois, at Dr. Pane’s spaghetti bower 


Campanini 
aster luncheon 
Sunday 
Daniel Mayer claims I did him an injustice when | said 
that he was walking at the Metropolitan with a 
charming unknown. He admits she was charming but says 
he was not at the opera that evening 
Martinelli’s new dark gray Fedora hat is very becoming 
Armand Vecsey sent Geraldine Farrar a bottle of cognac 
her housewarming and wrote her a note: “Here's 
ymething to keep up the cordial atmosphere and add to 
the good spirits.” 
Hear that Irving Berlin not only earns money but also 
it. Ask him how much he is ahead on “stud poker.” 
Am told that the chief part of the guarantee fund for 
the new Symphony Orchestra was not furnished by fash- 
a gentleman with mixed musico 


recently 


ionable women but by 
cial amb,tions 
pied a big bunch of notables listening to the Sunday 
concert given by Armand Vecsey and his orches 
Ritz. Heifetz, Alma Gluck, Zimbalist, Bodanzky, 
Rachmaninoff all there. Latter’s fifth prelude 


vening 
tra at the 


Mero and 
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“The art she revealed 
to a large and appreciative 
audience was of a quality to 
merit her several events in the 
space of a few months. She pos- 
sesses more thana mere technical 
equipment. Miss La Croix has style, 
intelligence and taste.’"—Max Smith in 
New York American. 
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and “Serenade” played. Rachmaninoff congratulated 
Vecsey and the orchestra. 

Victor Herbert was recognized by many as he strolled 
up West Fifty-seventh street a po Be of Sundays ago. 

Nine a. m. is rather early, Kingsbery, for a musical 
manager to be reading a letter in the middle of the side- 
walk on Thirty-eighth street. Besides, it is against traffic 
laws, and—oh, yes, who was she? 

Althouse and Montesanto must have had a real good 
joke to laugh at a few days ago on Fifth avenue. 

That light gray overcoat Rudolph Ganz wears must be 
new—never saw it before. 

What are you ever going to do, Royal Dadmun, with 
those dozen bottles we saw you purchasing at 137th street 
and Broadway? 

Wednesday seems to be musical day at the Beaux Arts. 
Not long ago I “piped” there, simultaneously, Mr. and Mrs. 
Pierre Key, Daniel Mayer, Mischa Levitzki, Ona Talbot, 
terthold Neuer, Eddie Ziegler, Josef Hofmann, Alexan- 
der Lambert, W. J. Henderson, Fitzhugh W. Haensel, 
Theodore Bauer. 

By the way, Mrs. Key wishes to know why Levitzki in- 
sists on wearing those staccato side whiskerlets, or “but- 
lerettes,” as she dubbed them. 

Martinelli was giving the Ninety-third street and River- 
side pedestrians the “once over” recently. By the way, 
it’s a gcod looking fedora you've got. 

Grenville Vernon, Krehbiel’s “right bower” on the 
Tribune, must have enjoyed his Tuesday walk on the 
Drive. Was it the nurse girl's day off? 

Is it a new prospect, Paul Lundy, that you’ve found in 
the Eighty-sixth neighborhood? You looked busy 
Wednesday. 

Wonder if Frederick Vanderpool is writing a new song 
for Paul Althouse? Or was it just Barbetta’s spaghetti 
that brought both of them together recently? 

Clara Novello Davies’ new ermine is most becoming. 

Namara farewelling at the Ritz an hour before her de- 
parture for Mexico and being kissed on one cheek by a 
conductor and on the other by an editor, was a wonderfully 
encouraging sight. A, W. T. 


Nicolay’s Singing Arouses Enthusiasm 
Immediately after Constantin Nicolay’s operatic suc- 
cesses with the Chicago Opera Association in Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh and Detroit, the popular bass returned 
to New York, where he has been filling concert engage- 





CONSTANTIN NICOLAY, 
Bass. 


ments and making new records for the Columbia Grapho- 
phone Company. On the occasion of the Greek National 
holiday he was chosen to render a number of Helenic 
songs at the Lexington Theater, and in reviewing the con- 
cert the Greek National Herald spoke very highly of his 
artistic renditions. Mr. Nicolay also made a favorable 
impression when he appeared as soloist at a meeting of 
the Protestant churches and synagogues in behalf of 
Greece. Press notices received by the bass after this en- 
gagement refer to his “melodious voice,” “incomparable 
enthusiasm” and “frequent applause.” 


Garziglia Gives Piano Recital 


Felix Garziglia, the pianist, whose recital at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, is recalled with pleasure, gave a recital 
at the Malkin Music School, New York (where he 
teaches), April 19, which was heard with close attention 
by a capacity audience. His steely fleet fingers were in 
evidence in the Chopin impromptu in F sharp, and in the 
big polonaise in A flat; in the latter a strong wrist sup- 
plemented the fingers, making a fine climax in the famous 
octaves. Debussy’s “Moonlight,” “Cathedral” and (an en- 
core) “Golliwog’s Cakewalk” had every attention. Original 
music is that in Chabrier’s scherzo waltz. Truly beauti- 
ful was his playing of the Liszt 123d sonnet of Petrarch, 
in which the pianist’s tone and technic shone in best light. 
Liszt’s “Forest Murmurs” and the “Blue Danube” waltzes 
(Schultz-Evler) closed a program of just the right length, 
when invited guests partook of refreshments, and gave 
thanks to director Malkin, and to pianist Garziglia, for 
the enjoyable hour. 

This coming Sunday, April 27, at 3 p. m., twenty-nine 
voung pupils will give a students’ concert at the Malkin 
School. 








April 24, 
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Winifred Byrd 

Tiny as a humming bird, yet “Devil of the Keyboard,” 
within one year is ranked with “The great ones of her 
profession.” Her recent recital of April 8 created a veri- 
table sensation. Winifred Byrd never aspired to be a 
sensation. She doesn’t believe in sensational’playing. Her 
playing is scholarly and technically sound, but with all 
she has the rare gifts of expression and interpretation. 
She has a soul and it speaks through her wonderful fingers. 
But she couldn’t help being a sensation. When she gave 
her first New York concert, over a year ago, the critics, 
to use the parlance, sat up and took notice. They were 
astounded at the power a this little woman. They were 
amazed at the bigness of her tone and at the delight of her 
piano passages. The critics such as James Gibbons Hune- 
ker, of the New York Times acclaimed her, and when 
James Gibbons Huneker is moved to superlatives it means 
something. The Chicago critics on February 26 jointly 
hailed her as “One of the most interesting pianists of the 
age.” Now, for the third time, the New York critics prac- 
tically unanimously say that Winifred Byrd is within the 
ranks of the great ones of her profession. 


Garrison to Replace Hempel 

The Musica Courter is able to announce on the author- 
ity of Mr. Gatti-Casazza, himself, that Mabel Garrison 
will, the first half of next season, take the place of prima 
donna coloratura held by Frieda Hempel for several sea- 
sons past, as negotiations for the re-engagement of Miss 
Herapel led to no results. Maria Barrientos will return 
for the second half of the season. 
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April 24, 1919 


PIERRE MONTEUX, THE 
NEW BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA LEADER 


A Parisian—Served Two Years with French Army in 
Present World War—To Return’to Europe May 1 
in Search of Novelties—Anxious to Produce 
New Works by American. Composers 


On Monday of last week, April 14, the Musica. Cou- 
RIER had the exclusive story of the election of Pierre Mon- 
teux to the conductorship of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, vice Henri Rabaud, resigned. Unfortunately, the 
Musica Courter, being a weekly, could not appear on the 
stands until Thursday and on that same day the dailies 
printed the news. M. Rabaud, who is primarily a com- 
poser, found that the incessant demands made upon his 
time by the Boston conductorship compelled him to give 
up composition entirely and as that is his principal musi- 
cal interest, he insisted upon the acceptance of his resig- 
nation. M. Rabaud, a man of considerable means, will 
not return to his post at_the Paris Opéra, but will de- 
vote himself entirely to composition, conducting only an 
occasional concert. 

Pierre Monteux, chosen by the board of trustees to suc- 
ceed M. Rabaud, is no stranger to America. He has been 
here for the last three years, con- 
ducting with the Diaghileff Ballet 
Russe in all the principal cities of 
the country before settling in 
New York. Although a _bio- 
graphical sketch of M. Monteux 
appeared in this paper when he 
first came to this country, it will 
be well to recall the principal fea- 
tures of his career now, when he 
has been chosen to fill the most 
prominent conductorial position 
in the United States. 

A Parisian 
Monteux is a Parisian 

by birth. Needless to say, he ob- 

tained his musical education at 
the Conservatoire Nationale, 

Paris, and took a premier prix as 
*a violinist, although he has never 

pursued the career of a violin 

virtuoso. He was, after his grad- 
uation, solo violist of the Col- 
onne orchestra and of the orches- 
tra of the Opéra-Comique and 
also played viola in the Geloso 

Quartet, Paris, for twenty years, 

beginning as a very young man. 

Under the direction of Colonne 

himself, he became chorus master 

to the Colonne orchestra, prepar- 
ing the chorus which participated 
in many of the greatest choral 
works in conjunction with the 
orchestra, and later he added the 
duties of assistant conductor to 
those of chorus ‘master. Becom- 
ing conductor of the Diaghileff Ballet Russe, he made 
four tours throughout Europe with that organization, 
conducting in Paris, Monte Carlo, London, Berlin, Vienna 
and Budapest and a great number of smaller cities. In 

Paris he founded his own symphony orchestra, and the 
Concerts Monteux at the Casino de Paris, a regular series 
of Sunday afternoon symphony programs, were an im- 
portant feature of French musical life, especially as M. 

Monteux chose interesting and unhackneyed programs. He 

was also on the staff of the Paris Opera and occasionally 

conducted a performance there. In the. spring of 1914, 

it was the Orchestre Monteux which was chosen to play 
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Orchestra, succeeding Henri Rabaud, 
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at the notable season which the Boston Opera Company 
gave at the Theatre des Champs Elysées. 


A Soldier for Two Years 

Then came the war. Pierre Monteux, soldat deuxieme 
classe, of the 35th Territorial Infantry, was called out in 
the first week of mobilization and served his country faith- 
fully for two years as a private, seeing service at Rheims, 
Verdun, Soissons and in the Argonne. Receiving his 
honorable discharge after two years of continuous service, 
he was summoned to America, to resume his old position 
as conductor of the Ballet Russe and toured the entire 
United States with that organization in its second season 
here. In the summer of 1917 he conducted the series of 
concerts given by the Civic Orchestral Association at the 
St. Nicholas Rink, New York, and, beginning with the 
season of 1917-18, went to the Metropolitan Opera as 
French conductor, where he has been since, with the ex- 
ception of six weeks in the fall of 1918, when he was 
loaned by the Metropolitan to the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, to conduct its concerts until M. Rabaud, whose 
selection had been made very late, could arrive. 

A Catholic Taste 

“I am, of course, very proud and very happy to have 
been chosen to lead the magnificent Boston orchestra,” 
said M. Monteux to a Musicat Courter representative. 
“In my short experience with it last year, I learned what 
a marvelous musical organization it is. My election is so 
recent that my plans are still unformulated. I am going 
to France for a visit, -sailing 
about May 1, and shall bring 
back any worthy novelties [ 
may find, but I intend to 
figure in no way when in Boston 
as a propagandist for French 
music. Just as good wine needs 
no bush, so good French music 
needs no special propaganda and 
that is the only kind I shall play. 
I do not think I shall find much 
room on my programs for ultra- 
modern music, 

No Music of Living German 

Composers 

“As for German music, | ex- 
pect to pursue the same course as 
I have since the war began. You 
will remember that I refused to 
conduct Strauss’ ‘Till Eulenspie- 
gel’ when I first came to America 
nor do I[ expect to place works 
by living German composers on 
the Boston programs the coming 
I do not think that the 


season. 
American people want to hear 
them; but I shall conduct the 


classics of musical literature, just 
as I have done throughout the 
war, irrespective of nationality. 
American Music 

“From Americans I shall play 
all worthy works that I can find. 
I hope to do the first symphony 
of John Alden Carpenter, which, 
unless I am mistaken, has never 


Symphony 


been done either in Boston or New York, and 
other works of his as well; and there are fine 
works which [I know by MacDowell, Chadwick, and 


Loeffler. I am very sensible of the kindness and apprecia- 
tion that has been shown me in America and I hope to 
show my appreciation of it by doing what I can to help 
along good American music. You may be sure that, al- 
though I have mentioned only some of your best known 
composers, I shall be glad to examine manuscripts of new 
works from the younger and comparatively unknown men, 
and whatever I judge worthy of a Boston Symphony pro- 
gram will find a place on one.” 





* CLEVELAND SYMPHONY 
PRESENTS INSPIRING PROGRAM 
WITH LASHANSKA SOLOIST 





Cleveland, Ohio, April 15, 1919.—An inspirational pro- 
gram was presented by our own organization, the Cleve- 
land Symphony Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff conductor, on 
Tuesday evening, April 1, at Gray’s Armory. Inspiration 
seemed to be the keynote of the evening. Of the many 
splendid performances given by the orchestra none have 
quite reached the notch attained by this last one. 

The question as to whether or not the Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra is an established organization is most 
assuredly no longer in doubt. Large and enthusiastic 
crowds speak for themselves. The program selected by 
Mr. Sokoloff was discreetly planned. Brilliant and dash- 
ing were Beethoven's third “Leonore” overture and the 
finale from Dvorak’s “New World” symphony, while the 
large movement was played with an irresistible charm. 

A less striking number. but likewise warmly received, 
was Rabaud’s symphonic poem, “La’ Procession Nocturne.” 
Hulda Lashanska, soprano, the soloist of the evening, re- 
peated the success she won here in her appearance at the 
Hotel Statler a short time ago. Mme. Lashanska’s lovely 
voice was heard to splendid advantage in two Mozart arias, 
but was particularly charming in the aria “Depuis le Jour,” 
from -Charpentier’s “Louise.” As an encore, she sang 
MacDowell’s “Thy Beaming Eyes” to a harp accompani- 
ment. That Mme. Lashanska’s voice and art were fully 
appreciated was proven by the hearty ovation she was 


given. 
Edlin Succeeds Marcosson as Concertmaster 


Sol Marcosson, for many years identified with musical 
activities in Cleveland, and one of the best known and 
most highly esteemed violinists in the country, has been 
obliged, by reason of his many other responsibilities— 
teaching and concert work—to resign his position as con- 
certmaster of the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. Mr. 


Marcosson has done excellent service in this position and 
has greatly aided in bringing the orchestra to its present 
high standard. He has been succeeded by Louis Edlin, 
who comes to Cleveland from the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. Mr. Edlin brings flattering credentials 
from Conductor Josef Stransky, with whom he has been 
associated for two years. Prior to that he played two 
seasons with the New York Symphony Orchestra, under 
Walter Damrosch, and he has also served as concert- 
master with the Russian Symphony Orchestra. 


Riemenschneider Plays for A. G. O. at Berea 


Albert Riemenschneider gave an organ recital under the 
auspices of the American Guild of Organists, at the 
Gamble Auditorium, Berea, Ohio, on Sunday afternoon, 
March 23. 

Samuels Soloist for Harmonic Club 


John O. Samuels, bass soloist at the Euclid Avenue 
Baptist Church, has been engaged by the management of 
the Harmonic Club for the spring performance of Haydn’s 
“Creation.” 


Galli-Curci in May 


Amelita Galli-Curci, famous coloratura soprano, will 
come to the Gray’s Armory Wednesday evening, gy 7; 
B. F. 


for a return engagement. 
Reuter Successfully Replaces Leginska 

_ Decatur, Iil., April 20, 1919.—The last of the series of 
big artist-recitals given at Milliken University, in Decatur, 
was to have been played by Leginska. A sudden illness 
prevented her from appearing and at the cleventh hour 
Rudolph Reuter was called to take her place, which he 
did so successfully as to arouse the large audience to 
great enthusiasm, five encores being demanded. Mr. Reu- 
ter’s program was interesting and unique, as always, and 
contained modern numbers by Griffes, Busoni, and Gra 
nados, and also the spectacular Brahms-Paganini varia- 
tions. 3 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA TRUSTEES SELECT 
PIERRE MONTEUX TO CONDUCT NEXT SEASON 


Olga Samaroff and De Gogorza in Joint Recital—Frederic Fradkin, Violinist, Scores in Franck Sonata at 
Harvard Musical Association—Marjorie Church’s Annual Recital Proves Interesting—Greta 
Masson in First Boston Appearance 





Boston, Mass April 20, 1919 The news story of the 
ek in Boston was, of course, the selection of Pierre 
Monteux, French conductor of the Metropolitan Opera 


Company, to succeed Henri Rabaud as conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, The Musica, Courter had 
exclusive news of the impending change on its front page 
t week and a full account of the matter will be found 
iew with Pierre Monteux published on another 
pre sent issuc 


la 
nan intet 
page of the 


Samaroff and De Gogorza in Joint Recital 

Emilio De Gogorza, baritone, and Olga Samaroff, pian- 
ist, divided the usual Sunday afternoon concert on April 
13 in Symphony Hall. The program was well designed to 
demonstrate again the familiar abilities of these sterling 
artists. Mr. De Gogorza was effective in his interpreta- 
tion of a Gluck aria, and in the persuasive singing of 
Moussorgsky’s humorous “The Seminarian” and the typi- 
cal Spanish numbers Mme. Samaroff gave a brilliant 
reading of Liszt's eloquent sonata in B minor, and re- 
ealed a fleet technic and an irresistible rhythmic sense in 
tuneful Turkish march from 
\ll her pieces emphasized her 

e tone, sense of melodic line, command of large powers 
ind convincing emotional understanding. Both artists 
were warmly applauded and added liberally to their pro- 
It was easily one of the most enjoyable concerts 


her spirited playing of the 
The Ruins of Athens.” 


gram 
f the 


Greta Masson Pleases in First Boston Appearance 

Greta Masson, a pleasurable soprano of attractive voice 
ind manner, was heard for the first time in Boston as a 
concert singer Saturday afternoon, April 12, in Jordan 
Hall. Francis Moore played sympathetic accompaniments. 
Che program was unusually long. Miss Masson is a skil- 
and has a light though beautiful voice of more 
Her contro! of breath is secure, 
her phrasing effective. The melodious Massenet air was 
sung with sympathy and finish, and won her much ap- 
plause. Chausson’s fanciful “Les Papillons” and Dens- 
more’s delightfully imaginative “Elf and Fairy” were given 
with admirable charm and finish and had to be repeated. 
Miss Masson shows artistic sincerity in all that she does, 
and she achieves some excellent vocal effects. Her singing 
wave musical satisfaction for the intelligence that it al- 
ways contained. A well filled hall remained throughout 
the long program and demanded encores—significant testi 
mony of the singer's appeal. 


Marjorie Church Warmly Applauded 

Marjorie Church, pianist, attracted a goodly number of 
admirers to her annual local recital which took place 
[Thursday afternoon, April 10, in Steinert Hall. She 
played a prelude and fugue by Bach; a caprice and an 
intermezzo by Brahms; twelve preludes of Chopin; three 
waltzes and the familiar “Jeux d’Eau,” of Ravel, and 
miscellaneous pieces by Weber, Fauré, Rachmaninoff, and 
bell 

l'o the performance of the well liked Chopin preludes, 
Miss Church brought the technical facility, clear sense of 
melodic line, round transparent tone, and warmth of in- 
terpretation, which her Boston following already associate 
with her individual art. The popular Rachmaninoff pre- 
ludes, the imaginative numbers from Ravel, and the spir- 
ited pieces of Ebell and Godowsky were particularly ef- 
fective and won her much applause. Miss Church made a 
very favorable impression with the charm and musical 
understanding that everywhere marked her playing. 


Rabaud Again Wins Favor 
compositions that had heretofore appeared on but 
program were heard at the twenty-first pair of 
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THE NIGHT OF A STAR 


CANTATA FOR MEN'S VOICES 


By Daniet Prorneror 








Price, 50 cents, postpaid 
\ ward filled with wounded in a military hospital on 
Epiphany—the night of gifts—showed the author a vision 
4 of the noble offering made by these broken men to the 
3 great Liberation. No less was the composer inspired, 
and his music is sincere and moving, graphically follow- 
ing the picturesque, emotional and exalted women A of the 
text Not at all exacting for the singers, without solos 


and reasonably brief, it is a work that can be highly 
commended both for its beauty and its practicability. 








NOW READY 
Catalog of French Music, classified and arranged 
with logical clearness, This catalog of our publications 
is a trustworthy and complete guide to the treasures 
of French Music in all its branches. Sent free on 
request, 
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concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening, April 11 and 12, in Symphony 
Hall. They were Foote’s “Four Character Pieces,” sug- 
gested by the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, first played 
here in 1912; and Dubois’ overture to his seldom heard 
opera, “Frithjof.” Alberic Magnard’s vigorously dramatic 
and impressive “Hymn to Justice,” which was given a bril- 
liant reading by Mr. Rabaud, and Beethoven’s “Pastoral” 
symphony, in which the celebrated French conductor dis- 
covered new poetry, warmth and beauty, made up the re- 
mainder of a program which was heartily applauded. Mr. 
Rabaud’s interpretations this season of the third, fifth, 
sixth, seventh and eighth symphonies of Beethoven will 
not soon be forgotten in this city. ’ 


Fradkin Soloist at Harvard Musical Association 


Frederic Fradkin, the excellent concertmaster of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, was heard in an interesting 
program Friday evening, April 11, at the Harvard Musi- 
cal Association. He was assisted by James Ecker, pianist. 
The program began with Cesar Franck’s stirring sonata 
for violin and piano, followed by a group of interesting 
violin pieces, comprising Kreisler‘’s arrangement of Pag- 
nini’s “Preludium and Allegro,” a berceuse by Antonio de 
Grassi, and Gossec’s “Tambourin.” The last group in- 
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Fredric Fradkin 
First Violinist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 











cluded “To a Wild Rose,” by MacDowell, Auer’s tran- 
scription of Drigo’s “Valse Bluette,” and the exacting 
“Gypsy Airs” of Sarasate. 

Mr. Fradkin’s admirable technic and musicianly per- 
formance are well known through his brilliant success as 
soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra this season. 
As concertmaster, he has shown by his splendid playing 
of solo passages in symphonic music that he is thoroughly 
dependable at all times, and it is a source of comfort and 
of keen pleasure to the patrons of the Symphony Or- 
chestra that he has been re-engaged for two seasons to 
come. Mr. Fradkin’s manager, Wendell H. Luce, reports 
an ever increasing demand for Mr. Fradkin as soloist. 


Mason & Hamlin to Hold Tenth Competition 


The tenth annual competition for the Mason & Hamlin 
prize will be held on Thursday, May 1, at 2.30 p. m. in 
Jordan Hall, at the New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston. The competition will be public, and the names 
of the judges will be announced later. The prize to be 
awarded is a Mason & Hamlin grand piano, of a value 
of $1,400, offered annually through the generosity of 
Henry L. Mason. Each competitor will be required 
to play the following pieces: Bach, chromatic fantasie in 
D minor (without fugue); Beethoven, sonata in A flat 
major, op. 110 (first movement; as far as allegro molto) ; 
Chopin, scherzo in B minor, op. 20 (without repetitions). 

The competition is open to any member of the senior 
class in the piano department who has attended the Con- 
servatory regularly since September, 1917, and also to 
post graduate students who are candidates for the solo- 
ists’ diploma in the piano course and who have studied 
at the Conservatory continuously since their graduation. 
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Photo by Louvre Studio : 
PIDPTRO A. YON AND CHARLES M. COURBOIN. 
The accompanying picture of Pietro A. Yon and Charles M. 
Courboin, two masters of the organ, was taken after the 
successful debut of Mr. Courboin in Aeolian Hall, New York, 
on March 6, on which occasion he played an entire program 
of Mr. Yon's compositions. 


WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 





Alcock, Merle—Bethlehem, Pa. (Bach Festival), June 7. 

Baker, Elsie—Allentown, Pa., April 28; Fitchburg, 
Mass., May 9; Washington, Ind., May 16; Cam- 
den, N. J., June 5, 6 

Barstow, Vera—Ottawa, Ont., April 24. 

Braslau, Sophie—Troy, N. Y., April 24. 

Breeskin, Elias—Chicago, IIl., April 27; Nashville, 
Tenn., April 29; Kansas City, Mo., May 5; St. Paul, 
Minn., May 8; Chicago, Ill, May 11; Milwaukee, 
Wis., May 13; Canton, Ohio, May 15. 

Cobb, May Marshall—New Castle, Pa., May 1-2. 

Davis, Ernest—Vermillion, S. Dak., April 24; Madison, 
Ia., April 25; Faribault, Minn., April 28; Dubuque, 
Ia., May 2; Paris, Ky., May 6; Middletown, Ky., 
May 7. 

Farrar, Amparito—Brooklyn, N. Y., April 26. 

Ganz, Rudolph—Omaha, Neb., April 25. 

Genovese, Nana—Stamford, Conn., April 27. 

Gilbert, Emma—Halifax, N. S., April 28. 

Grainger, Percy—Toronto, Canada, April 24; Balti- 
more, Md., April 30; Chicago, Ill, June 30 to Au- 
gust 4. 

Greene, Walter—Schenectady, N. Y., April 29. 

Hart, Charles—Halifax, N. S., April 28. 

Hempel, Frieda--Lawrence, Mass., April 27; Norfolk, 
Va., April 30; Charlotte, N. C., May 2; Oswego, 
N- Y., May 14; Gloversville, N. Y., May 18. 

Hinkle, Florence—Richmond, Va., April 28; Orange, 
N. J., May 3; Fitchburg, Mass., May 9; Springfield, 
Mass., May 16; Evanston, IIl., May 30. 

Laurenti, Mario—Perth Amboy, N. J., May 1; Hart- 
ford, Conn., May 13. 

Lazzari, Carolina—Omaha, Neb., April 25. 

Levitzki, Mischa—Indianapolis, Ind., May 3; Louis- 
ville, Ky., May 5. 

McConnell, Harriet (with the eeaner Symphony 
Orchestra)—Cedar Falls, Ia., April 24; Ames, Ia., 

April 25; Oskaloosa, la., April 26; Burlington, Ia., 

April 27; Keokuk, Ia., April 28; Decatur, Ill., April 

29, 30; Springfield, Ill., May 1; Streator, Ill, May 

2; Indianapolis, Ind., May 3; Louisville, Ky., May 

5; Dayton, Ohio, May 6; Springfield, Ohio, May 7; 

Akron, Ohio, May 8, 9; Bowling Green, Ohio, May 

10; South Bend, Ind., May 12; Benton Harbor, 

Mich,, May 13; Peoria, Ill, May 14, 15; Blooming- 

ton, Ill, May 16; Columbia, Mo., May 17; Kansas 

City, Mo., May 18; Joplin, Mo., May 19; Emporia, 

Kan., May 20; St. Joseph, Mo., May 21; Des 

Moines, Ia., May 22; Grinnell, Ia., May 23; Iowa 

City, Ia., May 24; Cedar Rapids, Ia., May 26, 27; 

Davenport, Ia., May 28; Elgin, Ill, May 29; Evans- 

ton, Ill, May 30-June 5. 

na, Nina—Nashville, Tenn., April 29; Kansas 
ity, Mo., May 5; St. Paul, Mo., May 8; Chicago, 

Ill., May 11; Milwaukee, Wis., May 13; Canton, 

Ohio, May 16; Newark, N. J., May 19. 

Morrisey, Marie—Newark, N. J., April 28; Fitchburg, 
Mass., May 8; Keene, N. H., May 23. 

Patton, Fred—Halifax, N. S., April 28. 

Ponselle, Rosa—Richmond, Va., April 29; Norfolk, Va., 
May 2; Macon, Ga., May 5; Ann Arbor, Mich., May 
14; Springfield, Mass., May 17. 

Riegger, Neira—Alton, Ill., May 6. 

Roberts, Emma—Richmond, Va., April 29; Worcester, 
Mass., May 4; Bethlehem, Pa. (Festival), June 6. 

Robeson, Lila—Atlanta, Ga., April 24; Boston, Mass., 
April 27; Cleveland, Ohio, oo 5; Bedford, Ohio, 
May 9; Newark, N. J., May 17. 

Sparkes, Lenora—Richmond, Va., April 29; Greens- 
boro, N. C., May 1; Macon, Ga., May 7. 

Stracciari, Riccardo—Columbus, Ohio, April 25. 

Williams, Irene—Halifax, N. S., April 28. 
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CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES 
MAY REMAIN IN AMERICA 


Distinguished Authority on Singing Likely to Be Per- 
suaded by Her American Pupils to Teach Here— 
May Create Two Centers for Young Singers 
Who Wish to Cross the Ocean for Con- 
cert or Operatic Work—Remarkable 
Method Endorsed by Physicians 


It will be of interest to those who may have been asso- 
ciated with the Clara Novello Davies studios some two 
and a half years ago, when the distinguished authority on 
singing was in America, to hear that Mme. Davies is 
considering having a studio in New York. Mme, Davies 
is now in New York with her talented son, Ivor No- 
vello, composer of “Keep the Home Fires Burning,” 
“The Radiance in Your Eyes,” etc., visiting some friends, 
but as soon as the word spread about that she was here, 
a score or more of her old pupils (who had to be de- 
prived of her instruction on account of her return to 
England because of the war) sought out Mme. Davies, 
hoping that they could persuade her to take up her work 
in this country where she left off. While she resided in 
New York, Mme, Davies, in a very short time, established 
an excellent reputation for herself as a teacher of high 
standing. Her fame spread as far as Canada and a num- 
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CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES. 


ber of ambitious young people came from points out- 
stretched from the metropolis to study with her, 

When seen by a representative of the Musica Courier 
and asked if it were true that she might remain in New 
York, the charming ‘Welsh woman admitted that the ru- 
mor was correct but as yet her plans had not been com- 
pleted. “As soon as I make my final decision,” she said, 
“] shall be very glad to announce it through the MusicaL 
Courrer—a valuable medium for me in the past.” 

As readers of the Musicat Courter will doubtless re- 
member through detailed articles about Mme, Davies’ 
method which have appeared in these columns, her work 
with her pupils has, from time to time, received: the hearty 
endorsement of physicians both in this country and abroad, 
A very interesting letter recently received by Mme. Davies 
(while in this country) is as follows: 

1s Half Moon Street, Piccadilly, W. 1, ) 
3 February 25, 1919. j 
Dear Mme. Novello Davies: 

I saw Mrs. Dennis the other day and I examined her, I can 
testify to the great improvement in her physical condition. The 
chest on one side, which formerly, showed some flattening and 
deficient respiratory murmur, is now on a par with the other healthy 
side. Moreover, her general health is better and she feels more 
energetic and less easily fatigued. I am very much impressed with 
the nefit derived from the breathing exercises my patient has 
had from your instruction and I look forward to finding other 
suitable cases for you to deal with. With best wishes, 

Yours very sincerely, (Signed) W. Brown Tuomson. 

As a final word, should Mme. Davies decide to remain 
in New York, she will establish two centers where her 
young singers may be heard in either concert or operatic 
work. For instance, when Mme, Davies finds that a New 
York pupil is worthy of appearances in London, she will 
take her over and introduce her under most auspicious 


patronage. 


Rosen Is Dancing Partner for 300 Young Ladies 


On the way back from his Pacific Coast concerts Max 
Rosen was booked to give a concert at a girl’s college in 
Fulton, Mo. Preceding his arrival there came several 
San Francisco and other coast papers, reporting the great 
success of the young violinist and also recording a few 
perscnal facts about him. One of these “revelations” dis- 
closed that Max was an accomplished dancer and had the 
technic of the one step, fox trot and “shimmy” at his 
feet’s end, even as he had double stops, trills and flagelets 
at his fingers’ end. Naturally this disclosure had great 
interest for the young ladies of Fulton College. To have 
a real live man at one of this dances was joy enough— 
but to have a real live man who was also a famous artist 
was nothing short of heaven. Thus was a dance arranged 
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in honor of Max Rosen and thus did Max, slightly as- 
sisted by his accompanist, trip the light fantastic with 
three hundred maidens. “It was tremendous,” reports 
Max, using his favorite adjective. 


Sittig Trio Closes Successful Season 


The well known Sittig Trio just closed an unusually 
busy season, and is already booking engagements for the 
season 1919-20. This ensemble organization, which con- 
sists of Frederick V. Sittig, pianist; his daughter Mar- 
garet, violinist, and his son Edgar H., cellist, has been a 
great favorite with the soldiers and sailors, as the Sittigs 
have generously given their services to entertain the sick 
and wounded at the Greenhut Debarkation Hospital, Grand 
Certral Palace Hospital, Bensonhurst Naval Base, St. 


Mary’s Hospital in Heboken, Cedarhurst Country Club, 


~ 
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THE SITTIG TRIO. 


and at various camps, battleships and huts. The soldiers 
aid sailors greatly appreciated the high class music given 
by the trio. 

Among the many engagements filled by the Sittig Trio 
during the season just ended, mention may be made of the 
following: Concert in Utica, N. Y., October 2; Harlem 
Reformed Church, New York, October 16; Pouch Gallery, 
Brooklyn, November 22; Public School No. 63, New York, 
December 7; Spanish Society of New York, January 6; 
Union Club, Hoboken, N. J., January 25; St. Paul’s 
Church, New York, February 12; Oratorio Society, New- 
ark, N. J., March 4; Textile Club, Passaic, N. J., March 
15; Hotel Plaza, New York, March 17, and St. John’s 
Church, Mount Vernon, N. Y., March 30. 


Katharine Goodson Replaces Pachmann 

Pachmann recently was scheduled for a concert in 
Portsmouth, England. At the last moment he was taken 
ill and Katharine Goodson received an urgent telegram 
begging her to take his place. A few hours later found 
her playing Pachmann’s program to a delighted and sold 
out house. 

In addition to the three further recitals which Katharine 
Goodson is giving in London in April and May (in con 
sequence of the great success of the first series) she also 
is making two appearances in chamber music. At the first 
of these, she will play the César Franck quintet, and at 
the second, the quintet of her distinguished husband, 
Arthur Hinton. The latter work, it will be remembered, 
was heard both here and in Boston from the Kneisel 
Oufartet 

May a Busy Month for Florence Macbeth 

Florence Macbeth, after her very successful season with 
the Chicago Opera Association, has been busy filling recital 
engagements. Miss Macbeth is appearing on April 25 for 
the Chicago Chamber of Commerce at Orchestra Hall with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra; on May 2 at Vassar College; 
on May 14 at New Britain; on May 22 with the Mendels 
sohn Glee Club of Albany; on May 27 at Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, la., and on May 29 at Mankato. Miss 
Macbeth’s services are very much in demand and her 
beautiful coloratura voice gains her many new admirers 
Miss Macbeth has a charming stage presence and her in 
terpretations are always as interesting as her vocal gifts 
are pronounced. 

Atwood’s 1919-20 Season Opens in Baltimore 

April 29 will find Martha Atwood appearing in concert 


in Allentown, Pa. The soprano will open her 1919-20 
season as soloist with the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra 
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Magdeleine Brard Booked for a Long Tour 
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the audiences of foreign lands—she had already exhausted 
the honors of her own country, having made her debut 
with the famous orchestra of the Conservatoire—she came 
to America and was received with open arms, both as 
soloist with the French Orchestra on the memorable trans- 
continenta! tour of that organization last winter, and as a 
recitalist. But one point must be emphasized—although 
youthful, she is no child prodigy, but a mature, finished 
artist. On that point there is no better testimony thar. 
the opinion of that foremost French composer, Alfred 
Bruneau, who wrote of her: “She is a great artist.” 

The French-American Association for Musical Art 
which directed the orchestra’s tour so successfully, im- 
pressed by the enthusiastic and unanimous approval which 
greeted each appearance of Mile, Brard, immediately ar- 
tanged to bring her over for a long tour in the winter of 
1919-20. Now she is spending the vacation of a healthy 
young girl at her French home, but next season all the 
»mportant cities of the United States will have an oppor- 
tunity to confirm the quick judgment set upon her art b) 
Montreal and New York and to learn for themselve 
what remarkable things a gifted Congressman’s daughter 
is able to accomplish when she turns her attention to the 
piano instead of to the fox trot or the ukulele. 


John Prindle Scott Gives Musicale 


On Saturday afternoon, March 29, John Prindle Scott 
wave a large tea and musicale at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles P. Conway, on Fort Washington avenue, New 
York. The affair was to celebrate the thirteenth anni- 
versary of Mr. Scott’s arrival in the metropolis, and a 
goodly company of his friends dropped in during the after- 
neon to wish him thirteen more. A large percentage of 
the guests were the musical fraternity, and an informal 
program was presented; many of Mr. Scott’s songs were 
sung with the composer at the piano. Among the musi- 
cians present were Florence Otis, Marie Zendt, Edna Wol- 
verton, Emma Gilbert, Ruth Emerson, Harold Land, Pierre 
Remington, George Reimherr, Maude Tucker Doolittle, 
Thomas Williams, Archibald Sessions and Clare Conway. 


Roxas’ Pupils Ever in Demand 


Emilio A. Roxas, the well known New York vocal 
teacher, who for the past four years has coached the 
eminent Metropolitan Opera tenor, Giovanni Martinelli, 
will present three pupils—Mrs. Roxas, mezzo-soprano; 
Regina Kahl, mezzo-soprano, and Kitty Schecter, soprano 
~on April 28, at the meeting of the National Round Table 
in Washington Irving High School, New York. On the 
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EMILIO A, ROXAS, 


Composer, accompanist and coach, = 
Sea 


evening of April 30 he will give a students’ recital in the 
Hotel Majestic, New York, when the following artist 
pupils will be heard: Lillian Corya, mezzo-soprano; Lola 
Jenkins, soprano; Lottie Horwitz, soprano; Willerby 
Simmons, soprano; Leo Carson, tenor; Regina Kahl, 
mezzo-soprano, and Bella Gatti, soprano. During the early 
part of May Lola Jenkins, who has studied with Mr. 
Roxas the past two years, will give a recital in Hotel 
Majestic, on which occasion she will be heard in a varied 
program, Mr. Squiere, baritone, and another artist-pupil, 
is meeting with big success in leading roles with the 
Savage Opera Company. Lillian Corya, still another one 
of Mr. Roxas’ talented pupils, made a favorable impression 
on March 18 when she appeared as soloist for the Na- 
tional Round Table in the Washington Irving High 
School, singing “Mon coeur s’ouvre 4 ta voix,” from 
“Samson et Dalila,” and “Morning,” by Oley Speaks. 


Van Surdam’s Own Song Scores Success 


Lieut, H. E. Van Surdam, a tenor, who is a tremendous 
favorite with the guests at the Hotel Del Coronado, Coro- 
nado Beach, Cal., elicited much favorable comment at the 
Thursday evening concert at that hostelry on March 20 
for his singing of Speaks’ “When the Boys Come Home,” 
Alice Fish’s “The Wise Forget” and W. T. Jefferson’s 
“What Will You Do?” A resounding success was scored 
on March 27 with Van Surdam’s own “Remembrance,” as 
well as with two other selections, Those two very popular 
numbers, “The Americans Come!” and “Christ in Flan- 
ders,” were sung by the tenor on March 23. 
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IDELLE PATTERSON, 
scored such a distinctive success at the Or- 
lando, Fla., festival on February 28 that she was imme- 
diately re-engaged for next season, also being re-engaged in 


Soprano, who 


Gainesville, Fla., where she appeared on March 11. While 

south, Miss Patterson sang at De Land and Daytona, Fla., 

and the very favorable impression created in one of these 

places resulted in an engagement in Tulsa, Okla., next sea- 

On May 8, Miss Patterson will sing in “The Children’s 
Crusade” at Akron, Ohio. 


son, 





Mildred Dilling Plays to the Last Minute 


Mildred Dilling, the harpist, who expects to sail for 
France the end of May to entertain the soldiers, is playing 
in concerts here, one might say, up to the last minute. On 
April 14 she appeared at the Englewood Woman’s Club, of 
Chicago; April 15 she played a third return engagement 
with the Quadrangle Club, which is composed of the facul- 
ty of the Chicago University, Miss Dilling, incidentally, 
furnishing an entire program of harp music, On April 16 
she gave a recital in Oak Park, Ill, and on April 17 she 
appeared in Indianapolis, where she had the assistance 
of a harp ensemble of twelve, composed of the pupils 
of Miss Dillon’s first teacher before she went to Paris to 
study with H. Renie’ On April 20 Miss Diliing returned 
to New York in order to play at the Easter services of the 
Central Presbyterian Church, where she is the soloist for 
the entire season. April 21 she played in Ridgewood, 

J. J., as soloist with the Choral Club, and April 23 took 
her to Kew Gardens, | 


Weidig’s Letter a Tribute 
to Claire Lillian Peteler 
Claire Lillian Peteler was soloist with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra on February 23 and scored a dis- 
tinctive success, not cnly with her audience, but also with 
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the critics and musicians. Upon Miss Peteler’s return to 
New York she received the following letter from Adolf 
Weidig, which in itself is a valuable tribute: 

: March 22, 1919. 
as Dear Miss Peteler: 

It is with great pleasure that I remember your fine success in 
Minneapolis when you sang with the Symphony Orchestra under 
my direction. Your voice carried well on account of its good 
quality and you proved your splendid i ip in the inter- 
pretation of your arias and songs. I hope you may have many 
more successes; you are entitled to them. 

With best regards, yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) Apotr Werpic. 
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May Porter Has Many Camp Activities 


May Porter, of West Philadelphia, so well and widely 
known for her musical versatility as choir director and lead- 
er of choruses, is giving about twenty-seven hours out of 
every twenty-four to war welfare work, according to the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. Since the spring of. 1917, 
Miss Porter has been associated in war and camp activi- 
ties under the National War Work Council of the Y. M. 
C. A., and represents a unit on the Philadelphia commit- 
tee of which Mrs. Samuel B. Jarden is the efficient and 
untiring chairman. 

Miss Porter has been responsible for as many entertain- 
ments as she could possibly offer and personally conduct 
at the camps. Being a conductor of several well known 
choruses, a pianist and accompanist of unusual ability, she 
has been enabled to draw on large resources, and a wide 
scope in the field of camp entertainment under her ex- 
cellent judgment has been covered with the greatest de- 
gree of success. 

During the past year at the Navy Yard, League Island, 
for several successive months Miss Porter provided not 
only weekly concerts at the “Y” hut, but also music for 
religious services held Thursdays and Sundays. This ac- 
tivity was extended to various battleships when in port. 
Many a delightful evening has been given the sailors and 
marines stationed at League Island by the different choral 
cluts of which Miss Porter is director. At the Navy Recre- 
ation Center, where dancing is permissible, the Philo- 
musian Club Chorus and its fric “nds, numbering over 150, 
have invariably followed the concerts with an enjoyable 
social dance, to the great’ delight of the “jackies.” The 
choral club of the Business Women’s League (seventy-five 
young women) has been most active, giving a series of de- 
lightful concerts, even producing “a Japanese operetta,” ex- 
quisitely staged and costumed, notwithstanding the limita- 
tions of camp scenery. The St. Paul Choristers (fifty 
men) have contributed musical evenings at the Navy Yard, 
as has also the Cantaves Chorus of fifty trained voices. 
innumerable concerts by smaller groups of entertainers 
have been given at Fort Mott, Dupont, Del.; Gettysburg, 
Allentown, Cape May and Camp Dix. 

Recently Miss Porter has been spending two and three 
days each week at Cape May and Camp Dix, visiting the 
base hospitals and giving programs for our wounded who 
are returning from overseas, 

“This,” says Miss Porter, “is the greatest privilege of 
all. The expressions of appreciation and gratitude from 
our boys, terribly wounded, many of them, and bedridden, 
we will never forget; and to bring them the comfort and 
joy of music just at this time, when they need it so much, 
is worth every effort of those best fitted for just such 
work.” 

Those who have been particularly associated with Miss 
Porter are included: Kathryn E. Noll, contralto; Eleanor 
Gerlach Ross, soprano; John Richardson, violinist; Dor- 
othy Power and Irma Cluthe, harpists. Miss Porter be- 
lieves that in the camps today the need for music is as 
great if not greater than ever before. Now that the war 
is Over, the troops waiting for demobilization are restless 
and weary (with one thought uppermost—“to get home”), 
and therefore every available effort should be made to keep 
the men cheerful and happy by the best sort of entertain- 
ment. 


Introducing Nina Tarasova, the Unclassifiable 

Nina Tarasova, a fascinating young Russian artist, will 
make her American debut at the Maxine Elliott Theater, 
New York, Sunday evening, April 27. It is difficult to de- 
scribe the unique and original charm of Nina Tarasova. 
She is much more than a singer of songs; she is an in- 
terpreter of mubic. She is a distinct personality, as dif- 
ferent from the average concert singer as the music she 
sings is different from the average concert music, “An 
Evening of Russian Folksongs and Ballads Especially 
Arranged and Written for Tarasova” is the way her ad- 
vance programs read. Nothing like these songs has been 
heard here before, and few as fascinating as this little 
Russian have appeared on the American concert stage. 

Tarasova first won renown in her native Russia. Her 
portraits of well known countrymen were exhibited every- 
where; when the war and chaos came along, placing such 
things as portrait painting was out of the question. Taking 
stock of talents which might earn her a livelihood (the 
young artist had written extensively for magazines and 
other publications, and had won recognition when a school 
girl for her singing), Mlle. Tarasova decided on music 
and gave a concert, a. very spontaneous, unpretentious 
affair, the young artist doing simple songs and ballads. 
Such was the power of her personality and the lovely un- 
spoiled quality of her voice, that, greatly to her surprise, 
she found she was a great success. Encouraged by her 
first effort’ she took up the study of voice, singing at 
various concerts in Petrograd, at the same time her fame 
increasing on each appearance. So popular did the little 
Tarasova become that composers began to write and ar- 
range songs for her, and thus her programs of special 
music, sung in native Russian costume, came into being. 
During the entire period of the war Mile. Tarasova gave 
concerts in Russia, and very thrilling and exciting were 
her experiences. Finally, life became too difficult in the 
land of the Bolsheviki, and the interesting Tarasova came 
to America, seeking peace and a new field for her artistic 
endeavors. At the Maxine Elliott Theater, Sunday even- 
ing, April 27, she will make her debut, assisted by Cor- 
nelius Van Vliet, cellist. 


Katharine Dayton Heard at Gescheidt Studio 


Katharine Dayton talked about and sang a score of songs 
by modern composers at the Miller Vocal Art Science 
Studio, Adelaide Gescheidt, exponent, her sister Ruth at 
the piano, April 19, for an audience which listened with 
close attention. This attention at once became genuine 
interest, for the young artist has a distinct gift for this 
kind of entertainment, including that first essential thing, 
. distinct enunciation. ‘English, Irish, Greek, Creole and 
Scotch folksongs were on the program, containing much 
variety of sentiment. Her voice is agreeable, and she uses 
it skilfully. Other features of the program were songs in 
French, French Canadian, three songs by Ethel Usher, and 
a recitation, “Yes, I’m in Love,” by Stanley Hawley. 
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“SELL OUT” O’SULLIVAN 


TO CONCERT MANAGERS: 


John O’Sullivan, tenor, made his concert debut 
in Symphony Hall, Boston, March 23. It was a 
legitimate concert. No were enlisted 
to aid him; all tickets were sold at the box office 
Every seat was sold, more than two hundred peo- 
ple were placed on the stage and all standing 
room was taken. The house was completely sold 
out five days before the concert and all newspa 
per advertising arranged for that period was can 


societies 


celed. 
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O'Sullivan sang magnificently 
critics praised him highly. 
re-engaged for May 4 in Boston, also immediate 
ly 

(April 27), and Lynn (May 11) 
pina demonstrated that he is a great box office 


attraction. MONEY TALKS 
He will make a transcontinental concert tour 
between October, ‘1919, and May, 1920. Dates 


are now being booked 


and the Boston 
He was immediately 
Worcester Providence 


booked for \pril 20), 


O'Sullivan has 


If you want him write 


F. J. McISAAC, 
Room 1128, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 














Adler Studio Offers Much Enjoyment to Pupils 


Clarence Adler, the eminently successful New York 
pianist and pedagogue, in compliance with many requests 
will continue to teach at his studio, 154 West Seventy- 
second street, New York, during June and July. Mr. 
Adler has a class of more than sixty pupils, representing 
a good many states in the Union. Several of his artist 
pupils will be heard in debut recitals next season at Aeo- 
lian Hall. 

One of the features of the Adler Studio during the 
past season has been the many interesting class recitals, 
which served to create a friendly feeling among the stu- 
dents and resulted in the enjoyment of many instructive 
and pleasant afternoons, — The next students’ afternoon 
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CLARENCE ADLER, 
Pianist and pedagogue. 
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recital will take place at Mr. studio, Saturday, 
April 26. 

Ruth Clug, pianist and an artist-pupil of Clarence Adler, 
has been engaged as soloist for the Globe evening con- 
cert on Wednesday, April 16, in the De Witt Clinton High 
School, New York, on which occasion she will play Cho- 
pin’s valses, op. 34, No. 1, and op. 42; Hungarian rhap- 


sodie, No. 12, Liszt, and E minor concerto, Chopin, 





Theo Karle Has Big Season in Prospect 


Theo Karlc, the American tenor, who served last year 
in the United Staies Army and has just been released, 
will open his next season in Seattle the middle of Sep- 
tember. The call for this artist from all over the country 
has been most generous. Following his opening in Seattle, 
he will appear under the Ellison-White management in 
the Canadian Northwest, where he will sing in Victoria, 
Vancouver, Regina, Calgary and Winnipeg. This will 
bring him East for his first New York recital the middle 
of October. Immediately after he will begin an Ameri- 
can tour of Oneida, Syracuse, Rome, Buffalo, and from 
there to Toronto, Hamilton and Detroit, and then follow 
a number of engagements for Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, 











with two in Chicago. Karle then goes into lowa, Missouri, 


Kansas and through the South back to New York for his 
holiday rest. 
In the new year, 1920, L. E. Behymer, of Los Angeles, 


again has Karle for fifteen dates in California rhis 
routing will be through Michigan, Wisconsin, the Da 
kotas; through Nebraska, Utah, Nevada, and back by way 
of Texas. Chicago and Boston at the end of the season 
will see Karle in recital for the first time 

Theo Karle will be assisted by William Stickles, the 
composer-pianist, a number of whose songs are included 
in the Karle prezrams 


Tributes to Klibansky 


The Misses Rea and Pearcy sang with the W. R. Chap 
man concert party in the recent tour of Maine, and the 
success of these Klibansky pupils is attested by a personal 
letter from Mr, Chapman, 

I hasten to tell you of the great pleasure it has been for me 
to have Misses Rea and Pearcy in my concert company Teachers 
who can instruct their pupils to produc tones as beautifully and 
artistically as you have in Misses Rea and Pearcy will not lac 
for plenty of business. One has to have a real method to 
nineteen co as easily and perfectly as they did 


as follows: 


sing 
which gave 


neerts 


real pleasure to the listener 
Artists from the Klibansky studio gave a concert at 
White Plains, N. Y., recently, after which Mr. Klibansky 


received the following letter 
Dear Mr. Klibansky: 


On behalf of the people at Chatterton I[lill, White Plains, I 
1 


' 


desire to thank you for the concert given irtists from your 
studio. Every one has been speaking in highest praise of th 
wonderful privilege accorded us in listening to the splendid music 
sung. . It was the finest musical evening we have had 
We will remember your kindness for a long time to come 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) G. H. Paysan 

The young singers were enthusiastically received by the 
large audience and all responded with encores Italian 
arias, French and English songs made up the program, 
and the fresh, young voices, admirably trained, were a 
delight to hear. Among the artists appearing were Borg 
hild Braastad, Elsa Diemer, Cora Cook, Martha Hoyt, 
Ambros Cherichetti and Elsie Duffield. The duets “Where 
My Caravan Has Rested” and “Passage Birds’ Farewell” 


were beautifully sung by Misses Braastad and Hamilton. 
Louise Keppel furnished excellent accompaniments 


Hunter Welsh Re-engaged in Reading, Pa. 


Hunter Welsh, pianist, 
Globe Music Club, New York, on February 21, 
occasion his program ee of two groups, the 
consisting of the following numbers: Prelude and fugue 
in A minor (Bach-Liszt), pastorale (Scarlatti), capriccio 
(Scarlatti), sonata in A major (K 331) (Mozart); the se 
ond group: etudes, op. 10, No. 12, op. 25, 
(Chopin), mazurka, B minor (Chopin), valse, E minor 
(Chopin), “Waldesrauschen” (Liszt), and rhapsodie X] 
(Liszt). After each a number of encores were necessary 

Mr. Welsh also gave a recital in Reading, Pa., on Mon 
day evening, February 17, and was enthusiastically received 

so much so that he was immediately engaged for another 
ippearance there. 
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Mme. Matzenauer Gets Her Divorce 
At White Plains, N. Y.. Mme. Margaret 
obtained an interlocutory decree of divorce recently from 
her husband, Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana. Mme. Matzenauet 
is to have the custody of their daughter, but the father 
is to be permitted to see the child at frequent interval 
The couple were married at Buenos Aires in 1912. This 
is their second divorce suit, the first one having 
invalidated 


Matzenauer 


been 


Pavlova Off for South America 
Anna Pavlova, with her company, sailed recently 
for Rio Janeiro. She will play there for two months, 
then for three months more in Buenos Aires 


and 
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Strengthen Your Musicianship 


KNOW the Psycho-Physiological ef- 
fect of music on HUMANITY. 
TEACH with Scientific Pedagogy 








DEVELOP the three Educational 
Senses 

USE Musical Memory and Fore Feel- 
ing 

CREATE 95220 Modulations as easily 
as 9 

USE 48 kinds of chords in creative 
harmony 

RECOGNIZE and use 65 kinds of 
scales 

Enroll any time, 





SUMMER SESSIONS: 
New York City, June 2d to 2oth. 
Chicago, July 7th to 26th. 
Asheville, N. C., August 4th to 23d. 


Address: EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
New York City, St. James Hotel, 109 West 45th Street 











Chicago, 218 Se, Wabash Ave. Boston, Steinert Hall Bldg. 
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Olive Nevin Thinks Artists 
Indebted to Khaki Audiences 


A representative of the Musicat Courter caught Olive 
Nevin on the suburban train from Sewickley to Pitts- 
burgh recently, and so obtained the following interview, 
after she had introduced her brother, who accompanied 
her, and who carried with him a guitar case. 

‘Now, what do you want me to talk about?” she asked, 
seating herself and Icoking at me with great amusement. 

“Anything you have been doing. Where are you headed 
for now?” 

“Well, we are on our way out to the big military hos- 
ntal at Park View, where they have some 900 overseas 
men, in different states of disability, with nothing to do. 
Today we are to go from ward to ward where the boys 
are bedridden and cannot even hobble to the assembly hall. 
Oh! it is too sad, and I always have to sing over a lump 
that feels like a canteloupe.” She stopped and looked out 
»f the window for a little while before she went on. “My 
brother plays the guitar so well,” she continued, “and has 
tlle happy faculty of being able to play anything he has 
ever heard, so we can give them anything they ask for.” 

“You have done a lot of that work, haven't you? The 
boys must enjoy it.” 

“Mercy! they do not enjoy it half as much as I do. Can 
you imagine healthy, husky young fellows of that age 
hoosing to sit and listen to any concert artist? Gracious! 
they wouldn’t go across the street to hear a concert, if 
there was anything on earth else to do. We had that 
proved to us one night at a camp near here, when the ‘Y’ 
man had a lot of us come, forgetting that there was a 
dance scheduled for the same night in the town. Did the 
boys come to hear us? hey did not, and there were good 
irtists among us. No, sir; we went to the dance, too. 
You see, artists have so insisted upon having people awe 
with their importance, and you know you can’t awe the 
average American boy of draft age with anything like art. 
He much prefers to go to the vaudeville house, where all 
that is expected of him is his real enjoyment, and if the 
show fails really to please, that show is taken off and an- 
other that does is put on. Well, they should have had this 
system of ‘get the hook’ on the concert stage long ago. 
Anyway, the size of the khaki audience has very little to 
do with the audience and a great deal to do with the 
weather and how much bored the khaki men are with 
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OLIVE NEVIN. 


themselves and each other, I tell you, the artist who has 
been able to please them ought to be grateful the rest of 
his life, because he may know that his stage appearance 
has been improved 100 per cent. by the experience. He has 
had to abandon all the halo and false poise and dignity tha: 
has for so leng set the artist apart as ‘a queer bird.’ It 
has all helped, more than any of us can now appreciate, to 
bring an understanding between art and people.” 


Max Rosen Delights at Holyoke, Mass. 


The following letter received from Prof. William C 
Hammond, director of Music at Mount Holyoke College 
immediately after Max Rosen's concert there is but another 
instance of the pronounced success scored by this remark- 
able young violinist at his every appearance. Appended is 
a copy of Prof. Hammond’s letter: 

Holyoke, Mass., April 10, 1919. 
Haensel and Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York. 


Gentiemen: Am_ enclosing newspaper clipping of Rosen's con 
cert, Program was finely chosen. The encores, six in number (and 
he could have easily extended it to sixteen), were of just the right 
sort to round out an evening of pure deli ht: e had a sold out 
house and had to put chairs in. He closed the series for us, 
leaving real enthusiasm for next year's course and a desire to hear 


him again. Cordially yours, 
(Signed) W. C. Hammonp. 


Carri’s Artist-Students to Give Recital 


The violin recital by artist students of Ferdinand Carri, 
director of the New York Institute for Violin Playing, 
will take place at Aeolian Hall, Saturday evening, April 
26, The program, which will be of great interest to stu- 
dents of the violin, consists of compositions by Paganini, 
Ernst, Sarasate, Vieuxtemps, Mendelssohn, Saint Saéns, 
De Beriot, Carri and other composers for the violin. 
Among the ensemble numbers is Herman Carri’s “Andante 
Religioso,” which will be performed by sixty-six of Fer- 
dinand Carri’s pupils with organ and piano accompaniment. 
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CAUSE AND EFFECT. 
The distinguished French organist, Joseph Bon- 
net, and Robert Hayne Tarrant, the impresario, 
“kodaked” at New Orleans, where Mr. Bonnet 
gave two very successful recitals under the au- 
spices of Mr. Tarrant. In other words, Mr, 
Bonnet made his usual hit under the best pos- 
sible auspices as to size and quality of audience. 
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J. WARREN ERB CONTENDS 
THERE IS NEED OF MORE 
EFFICIENT PROGRAM BUILDING 











J. Warren Erb, the popular coach, with New York 
studios at 220 Madison avenue, told a Musica Courter 
representative “en passant” that the absolute need of 


more efficient program building presents itself most strik- 
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ingly among song recitalists. This is partly due to the 
great professional gap or lapse of connection between 
the voice builder or teacher and the accompanist of today. 

“The artists are not always in a position to judge what 
they are best able to present to the public vocally or 
temperamentally,” said Mr, Erb. “The program of an 
artist is a visualization of his or her own self in song, 
the programs usually being made up of songs which he 
or she enjoys doing or can do best vocally. No art is so 
indifferent to the kind of material presented and per- 
petuated as song singing. In sculpture and painting only 
the really noble, beautiful and strong in character and 
inner feeling are presented to the public and survive the 
criticism of the art lover. 

“The song artists may present, besides the beautiful, 
any thought of morbidity or sensuousness of the worst 
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type and the song lives because it is different. Ideals 
must be established by the singing artists of today and 
American songs will have a great place to fill in the 
programs of the future, but not because they are Ameri- 
cans should they be used, but because they are worthy of 
being programmed and perpetuated.” 

In building programs, coaching and assisting in their 
presentation, Mr. Erb has had wide experience and has 
and is working with some of the better known artists of 
the present day. 


Mahlenbrock Recital at College of Music 


Martha A. M. Mabhlenbrock, a young pianist of decided 
merit, gave a recital at College Hall, New York College 
of Music, April 4, which was heard by an audience com- 
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MARTHA A. M. MAHLENBROCK, 
Pianist, 
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pletely filling the hali. She played with fine poise, being 
coal and collected throughout, yet showing temperament 
and animation. Not only this, but she played from mem- 
ory the entire program of works by Bach, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Rachmanincfi, Debussy and Liszt, without a slip of 
any kind. Noteworthy was her ye hee a of the Bach 
toccata and fugue, arranged by Tausig. Mr. Fraemcke, 
whose personal puvil she is, has reason to be proud of her 
satisfactory pianistic attainments. 
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THE EMINENT VOICE TRAINER AND COACH. 
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ments secured. 
Summer Classes for Teachers, Artists and Students commence June 12th. 
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Songs fiom she Progamsef 
MARGUERITE NAMARA 


RUDOLPH GANZ 


BAINBRIDGE CRIST 
Tell Me 
Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes 





American Master Songs by Bainbridge Crist, 
Cecil Burleigh, William Lester, Leo Ornstein, Fay 
Foster, Julius Chaloff, Walter Golde, Homer Samuels, 
Max Heinrich—Sent on ten days’ trial. 
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Vanderpool Songs Bring Good Results 


E. Earle Swinney, of the vocal department of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., writes Frederick W. 
Vanderpool, the composer, that he is constantly using “My 
Little Sunflower, ” “Ye Moanin’ Mountains” and “I Did 
Not Know” in his teaching and finds them excellent ma- 
terial. Maude Allen, who is at the present time singing 
in France for the soldiers, says that she usually closes 
every program with “My Little Sunflower.” Maryon Mar- 
tin, the well known singer and teacher of Lynchburg, Va., 
says that “I Did Not Know” is so spontaneous, so full of 
the joy of life, that it is of the greatest aid to a teacher 
in putting the uplift into a heavy and lifeless voice. “Your 
miniature songs are splendidly adapted for a young voice, 
and I have used them in students’ recitals with good re- 
sults,” she adds. 

Lynn Sackett, of Omaha, Neb., expresses his pleasure 
with the Vanderpooi songs and makes this statement: “I 
feel that it is not necessary to try any song bearing your 
signature, but to classify it as good. Invariably I find that 
the text is good, the melody very singable and intelligently 
written from a singer’s standpoint, and that the piano part 
in full of delightful harmony. I would say that Vander- 
pool is one of the foremost American composers.” 

Recent concerts or recitals where Mr. Vanderpool’s 
songs have been used include: “I Did Not Know,” at the 
University of Wisconsin on March 13; “Values” and “Ye 
Moanin’ Mountains,” in Bloomfield, N. J., on April 7; 

Values,” sung by Marguerite Fontrese at the New York 
Liederkranz Society on April 6; “I Did Not Know,” sung 
by Eugene R. Tappan at the Columbic Club, East Orange, 
N. J., on March 21; “Values,” sung by Ben Redden at the 
First Church in Newton, Mass., on March 18; “I Did Not 
Know,” sung by Greta Masson at the Woman’s Club of 
Stamford, Conn., on March 19. Walter Mills upon his re- 
cent tour of New York State used “Values” at every con- 
cert, and it always brought an encore. 


Southland Singers’ Concert a Brilliant Affair 


Perhaps the most brilliant concert ever given by the 
Southland Singers, Emma A. Dambmann, founder and 
agrees took place at the Hotel Plaza, New York, April 

before an audience filling the ballroom, There was a 
thes variety of music, both instrumental and vocal, a spirit 
of persenal interest on the part of the audience, and a 
regular love feast at the close. This took the form of gifts 
from the society to \ime. Dambmann is pearl opera glass), 
ind one each to Conductor Tebbs, Herman C. Zaun, 


Mrs. Granville Yeaton, Bernice Ft Pe (the club ac- 
companist), Stella [, Vought, and others, all in testimony 
of good work done for the society. War Camp Com- 


munity singing started the program, led by Mr. Tebbs, 
who has been active in this work. Stella I. Vought sang 
the solo in Saar’s “Little Grey Dove” delightfully. Leila 
Sanger and Josephine Hofer united in a pleasing arrange- 
ment of Cadman’s “At Dawning.” Constance Veitch, 
cellist, played solos so well that she had to repeat a portion 
of Popper’s rhapsodie, Ruth Emerson being her excellent 
accompanist. Capt. Albert F. Wade, assistant field direc- 
tor, Camp Upton, sang the “Pagliacci” prologue and “The 
Americans Come!” with real musical spirit; he is ad- 
inirably earnest and capable. Cora Cook was the soloist in 
Roma's “Ring Out, Sweet Bells of Peace,” an appro- 
priate number, and Leroux’s “The Nile” was sung finely 
by the chorus, the solo by Mrs. W. R. McElwain. Bessie 
Riesberg played the violin obbligato, and as she stepped on 
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the stage the reception given her by the soldier contingent 
ccupying front seats showed how warm a place she held 
with them, having appeared as soloist at their camps. 
Mabel Turner showed the real singer’s spirit in “Ah, fors 
e lui,” pleasing the audience immensely; she had to sing 
an encore. A serenade by George Shackley (member of 
the club), with solo by Muriel Bliss-Timberlake, was well 
done by all concerned. Turner’s “Hail, Land of Freedom” 
appropriately concluded the concert. The service flag, 
with eight stars, testified to the patriotism of the club. 
Ushers, carrying staffs, were Mrs. Walter E. Dietz, Made- 
ms Rhodes, Bessie Rhodes, Lucy McCarty and Lona 
cott. 
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Cortot’s Success Echoed Across the Atlantic 


Echoes of the success achieved by Alfred Cortot on his 
recent English tour are just reaching this country. Cor- 
tot sailed for France on February 28, remaining there but 
a short time before he started for England. Among the 
cities visited was Manchester, where he played the “Em- 
peror” concerto of Beethoven with the Hallé Orchestra. 
In reviewing his performance the critic of the Guardian 


wrote: 

The so called “Emperor” concerto of Beethoven—we do not know 
what it may be called now-—was for a French pianist, a choice both 
daring and wise in its challenge to intellectual sympathies, and 
Mr. Cortot’s interpretation, we are sure, commanded the same 
universal sanction and admiration as the music itself. 


One feature of Cortot’s art which commended itself 
especially to his American critics was the delicacy and 
sensitiveness of his tone, and the English critic also re- 
marked : 

Mr. Cortot's own playing and interpretation were strongest of all 
in his imaginative approach to the pianissimo. That is the most 
marvelous strength which compels while it yields, and draws us on 
as it recedes, . . Mr. Cortot charms most of all by the minute 
steps which to the listener are made consciously deliberate as the 
maze of starlike notes is withdrawn. We feel our ears enriched 
by the very vanishing of the notes. 


Speaking of the famous passage of detached chords in 
the beginning of the concerto, the writer went on to say: 

Mr. Cortot was not found lacking here, nor in the y ter 
of the figuration, as the melody of the slow movement is heard for 
the last time. There was another fascinating piece of execttion in 
the working out of the last movement, and in the equable spianato 
movement and the glittering polonaise of Chopin (which he later 
played) the magic of Mr. Cortot'’s passage work came again into 
play. The “Gollywog” dance of Debussy was a morsel of an en 
core—a joke that hardly more than flouted the listener's appetite. 


Mr. Cortot will be in America next season from January 
until May under the. direction of the concert management 
Arthur Judson. A brilliant tour has already been arranged 
for him, appearances being booked for the East in January 
and February and on the Pacific Coast during March. Mr 
Cortot’s tour will end May 1. 


John Powell—‘Another American Genius!” 


That John Powell’s ‘ ‘Rhapsodie Negre,” for piano and 
orchestra, is a work of unusual merit will be apparent 
after a perusal of the accompanying notices, aJl of which 
appeared in the New York dailies after a hearing of the 
work at Carnegie Hall, given by the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of New York, with the composer at the piano: 

By far* the most interesting of all this music was Mr. Powell's 
piece, written for orchestra and piano, with himself at the instru 
ment.—Evening Journal. 


John Powell was heard with the orchestra in MacDowell’s “In- 
lian” suite, and in his own “Rhapsodie Negre,”’ not for the first 
time in either, and played in his distinctive manner.—Evening 
World 

. It is an interesting me delightful work, and Mr. Powell 
had a great success with it. Globe. 

A rare treat it was, too, to listen to the inspiriting and, in 
part, frenzied performance which John Powell and the Philhar- 
monic gave to his new “Rhapsodie Negre.” Something was said 
about this remarkable work when it was played here a year or 
so ago. The conditions were more f—* yesterday, and the 
rhapsody’ 8 stature grew to truly Lisztian height. Yes, this “Rhap- 
sodie Negre” gives one an almost uncannily vivid idea of what 
Liszt might have done for American music had he been as familiar 
with negro song and dance as this genius from Virginia. Here is 
the voluptuous breath of the tropical jungle, mingled with the 
childish, wailing and sentimental moods peculiar to this race, the 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” and culminating in an orgy of sound 
that brings to mind also the most terrible aspect of aboriginal 
African savagery. Hats off, gentlemen! Another American genius! 

; His playing of his own rhapsody yesterday once more vindi- 
cated for him a place among the superpianists.—-Evening Post. 


It was Mr. Powell's @: to suggest the genuine primitive, the 
breath of the tropical jungle in his tone picture of the negro, 
and he not only succeeded in this, achieving a startling effect of 
something savage, ominous with irresistible fascination, but he has 
created virile music that wil] live for itself alone, quite apart from 
its program.-—Evening Mail. 


Ethelynde Smith’s Enunciation Excellent 


Following Ethelynde Smith's recital at Ottawa Univer- 
sity, the soprano received the accompanying laudatory 
press notice in the Ottawa Campus: 

Miss Smith is recognized as one of the foremost dramatic so- 
pranos now appearing on the American concert platform. More- 
over, she is exclusively an American product; a high tribute to the 
efficiency of the American vocal teacher. Contrary to a large num- 
ber of singers Miss Smith believes that her audiences are just as 
much interested in the words of her songs as in the melody to which 
they are set. She kept this idea in mind throughout the entire pro- 
gram and, without sacrificing tone in any way, she enabled her audi- 
ence to hear distinctly every word uttered. This was true of all 
ay songs, even of the most stirring selections where ordinary volume 

t to drown out the words. 

Miss Smith's voice is excellently adapted to the type of music 
she sings. Most of the songs she sang were of a dramatic nature, 
calling for good range, volume and flexibility. These qualities are 
evident in Miss Smith's voice. Her tones are rich and well devel- 
oped, especially those of the upper voice, which she used to —_ 
advantage in her dramatic selections. . It rarely hap 
that a person can excel in more than one branch of an art, but ies 
Smith proved herself equal to the task by passing from dramatic 
songs to children’s songs. These were sympathetically interpreted. 

One other song deserves mention, Rudolph Ganz’s “A Grave in 
France.” It is an exquisite melody, paying tribute to one who gave 
his all for his country. 





Werrenrath “a Finished Artist” 


Another successful appearance to add to the many al- 
ready secured by that popular baritone, Reinald Werren- 
rath, was that with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra on 
March 27. Following are some of the press opinions con- 
cerning Mr. Werrenrath’s part in the program: 

Mr. Werrenrath possesses a splendid voice of excellent range, 
remarkably smooth and beautiful in quality. He also possesses a 
fine stage presence and unusual dramatic ability, which enables him 
to interpret the compositions with all the intensity of feeling 
characteristic of the people who inspired the composer. Mr. Wer- 
renrath also sang Massenet’s aria, “Vision Fugitive,” from “Hero- 
diade,”” in which he again demonstrated his remarkable voice and 
his interpretative ability. One of the charms about Mr. Werren- 
rath's singing is his clear enunciation and his studied and _ perfect 
phrasing. He is at all times the finished artist—Detroit Times. 





The artist was in superb form. His voice sounds larger and fuller 
since his experience at the Metropolitan, and Detroiters greeted him 
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with real sor His diction is a delight, his phrasing of such 
finish and his tone smooth and beautiful in all registers. Consci- 
entious study is back of everything he does, so his interpretations 
stand finished, vital.—Detroit Free Press. 


Recent Schumann-Heink Triumphs 

Recent concert triumphs of Mme. Schumann-Heink in 
Boston, Cleveland, Detroit and Topeka testify to the re- 
markable power of the ‘ ‘Queen of Contraltos,” as the at- 
tached signify: 

Not Mme. Galli-Curci nor John McCormack could have drawn a 
larger Symphony Hall audience than that which heard Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink yesteotey afternoon, for the simple reason that 
not another person could have been squeezed inside the doors with 
a shoehorn. The crowd, which overflowed onto the stage and packed 
the side aisles, was a fine tribute to the artistry and ever growing 
popularity of the famous contralto, who if with a brilliance that 
showed no diminution in the strength and beauty of her voice. 

Her voice, rich, mellow and sonorous in her beautiful lower 
notes, was as flexible and sparkling as a coloratura in the graceful 
passages in Mozart's ‘‘Vitellia” aria from his “Titus,” with which she 
copes her program, and in the lighter numbers. —Boston Morning 
Globe 





Ernestine Schumann-Heink, the same glorious singer as of yore, 
gave her annual song recital in the Gray’s Armory last night. 

Can it be twenty years (as she told her hearers) since she first 
sang in Cleveland? One can hardly credit it, yet Mme. Schumann- 
Hleink is not likely to be mistaken, And still we hear that opu 
lent organ that time does not alter, nor custom stale. The great 
contralto was in splendid voice, and in full and complete control 
of her vocal means. Never has her voice seemed more pliant, more 
readily responsive to her will and never has she sung with warmer 
fervor, or ai ~~ range of expression. Noble volume and clear, 
sweet tones of softest pianissimo with e ual ease and certainty an- 
swered her summons.—Cleveland News-Plain Dealer, 


Mme. Schumann-Heink sang at the Arena last evening before an 
audience that welcomed and applauded as audiences have welcomed 
and applauded the great contralto for decades. Madame, now 
crowned with a glory of snowy hair, showed all the enthusiasm and 
reqpenesenaeee of former days. She was frankl Png es with her 
welcome, she was generous with her encores an had a special 
word and smile for “her boys” in khaki who A in the forward 
rows. Passage of years and weight of trouble have on the whole 
done remarkable little damage to the singer’s voice. It is capable 
of fine things and it is reinforced by a vocal art that is not sur- 
passed by that of any singer before the public.—Detroit Free Press. 








It is sixteen years since Schumann-Heink first wove her magic 
spell upon a Topeka audience. She then was at the height of her 
powers and her vogue. No other singer, save possibly Nordica in 
the days of her prime, has been held by Topeka concertgoers in 
such high affection and esteem. Her hold upon her audience last 
night was as indisputable as was her hold upon the audience which 
she aoe at the Auditorium sixteen years ago.—-Topeka Daily 
Capital. 


Whitaker Scores as Pianist-Accompanist 


As is evidenced by the appended excerpts, Helene 
Whitaker is continuing to make a favorable impression in 
the various cities in which she is appearing as piano solo- 
ist and accompanist with a trio: 

Miss Whitaker's interpretation of her solo numbers left nothing 
to be desired. It is distinguished by contrasting brilliancy and 
sympathetic charm, while as an accompanist her work is never 
obtrusive and always an added delight to the audience.—The Con- 
stitution, Atlanta, Ga., January 23, 1919. ; 





Helene Whitaker is evidently a young woman of deep aanmely 
feeling, and to her is due much of the credit given the soloists, 
for she supported and stimulated them with her playing. Her own 
numbers, particularly the Debussy offering, were very acceptable, 
but in the accompaniments she had even greater opportunities to 
display her ability. By her method of tone production, she is able 
to color passages with almost orchestral effect. The smoothness of 
her legatos and the singing we of her tone were distinctive 
features of her work.—The Vicksburg Evening Post, Vicksburg, 
Miss., February 4, 1919. 





Helene Whitaker, the pianist, enlisted the confidence of her 
audience in the opening measures of the “Twelfth Rhapsody,” by 
Liszt. . . . She carried the interest of her hearers through the 
lights and shadows of the varying songs.—The Daily Times, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., February 13, 1919. 


Constance Balfour Pleases Hagerstown, Md. 


On March 25, Constance Balfour, soprano, was the 
soloist at the Treble Clef Club concert at Hagerstown, 
Md., where she gave an entire program and scored an in- 
stantaneous success. That Miss Balfour’s art found full 
appreciation is confirmed by the following report in the 
Morning Herald of March 26: 

The seating capacity of the Trinity Auditorium was taxed to the 
utmost last night by the audience which attended Miss Balfour’s 
recital. That they sincerely appreciated the singer’s art was shown 
by their insistent demand for encores. Miss Balfour is an artist 
possessed of an abundance of personality, temperament and an im- 
posing stage presence. Her voice is a beautiful dramatic soprano 
and has been trained until her emission is almost perfect, enabling 
her to maintain an even timbre from the softest pianissimo to the 
strongest fortissimo. Miss Balfour is very versatile, for in the 
“Valse Chantee,” of Perronet, she did work of which any colora- 
tura might well be proud, while in her group of old songs she com- 
pletely won the hearts of her audience. 


Megerlin Praised by Detroit Press 


When the New Yerk Philharmonic Orchestra recently 
visited Detroit, the Free Press said next day: 


Individual virtuosity in this orchestra is no less remarkable this 
season than for the many others it has endured. What would 
Detroit not give for a French horn player like we heard last night, 
or an occupant of the concertmaster’s chair who can make the 
auditors rustle their programs to find his name. It wasn’t put on 
the bill of last night’s concert, unfortunately. It should have been. 


The Megerlins plan to visit their old home, Belgium, dur- 
ing the coming summer. On their return Mr. Megerlin 
will be occupied with the giving of recitals for which he 
has been engaged during the month of October. 


* Marie Morrisey Likes “Love's Pilgrimage” 

Marie Morrisey, the eminent New York contralto, is 
always helpful to the American composer. The follow- 
ing letter to the White-Smith Music Publishing Company 
will illustrate the truth of this statement: 


This letter is a in reference to a publication of yours which 
has recently been brought to my attention, “Love’s Pilgrimage,” 

William "Reddick. The song seems to be alive and grips one so 

that I can scarcely wait to sing it the first time publicly this 
month. I love it, and am sure it will become one of my most pop- 
ular numbers, 
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Sterner Vocal Pupils Give Concert 


The 480th concert, by vocal pupils of the New York 
School of Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner, founder 
and president, took place in the beautiful salons compris- 
ing the second floor, 25 West goth street, April 10. Eleven 
grand opera arias and two dozen songs were on the pro- 
gram, all the singers being personal pupils of Mr. Sterner. 
The professional way in which these students sang, their 
poise and complete confidence in their method of singing, 
all made the affair enjoyable, for there was not the slight- 
est break. Marion Stavrovsky showed style and tempera- 
ment in arias by Meyerbeer and Verdi, also singing songs 
by modern American composers with dramatic spirit. 
Especially evident was this in “The Cry of Rachel.” 
Therese Shaffron has a high coloratura voice, singing the 
“Magic Flute” and “Je suis Titania” arias, and Proch’s 
variations, brilliantly. Edgar Lynch is a promising young 
tenor, giving arias from “Le Cid” and “Faust.” Anita 
Sanford has the dramatic temperament, displaying this in 
arias by Massenet and Verdi, with a high B flat of fine 
quality. Christine Demarest was a fine personality, full- 
voiced, appearing in “La Sonnambula” and rditi’s 
“Parla.” Kathryn Terhune showed big ambition in the 
“Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster” aria; she, too, has dramatic 
inspiration, also self possession, reaching the high C ef- 
fectively. Real expression and power marked the sing- 
ing of Woodman’s “In Arcady” and Huhn’'s “Invictus” by 
a young baritone, Horace Easom. “The Return,” a vocal 
waltz by Roma, was well sung by Anna Prestwood, who 
has learned much in a short period of study. Ruth Rogers 
made a special hit with Mana-Zucca’s “Whispering,” with 
a beautiful high C at the close; she is the “taking kind” 
of a singer. Angeline Telleysh, contralto, has a voice of 
volume and expressive powers, showing this in Curran’s 
“Dawn.” Elizabeth Pachinger was unable to appear be- 
cause of illness. The enthusiastic applause of the audience 
aided much in creating a bright spirit. Helen Wolverton 
played all the accompaniments with true sympathy. 

On April 17 Vesta Hastings, a remarkable piano pupil 
(with Arthur Friedheim) will give a recital, and on April 
24 another vocal recital will take place at the school, with 
the prison-scene from “Faust.” 


Mr. and Mrs, David Dined with General Pershing 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David, the former a prominent 
artist and vocal coach of New York, have been having 
a most interesting experience abroad, beginning with the 
opening of the 1500th Y. M. C. A. hut, on November 10, 
at Chaumont. They dined with General Pershing that 
evening and the following day heard from him the good 
news of the signing of the armistice. Mr. and Mrs. David 
have visited the various fronts, many of the hospitals, 
the S. O. S., and the French, British and Belgian troops. 
While in Belgium and Paris they appeared in the best 
theaters and received very flattering press notices, a num- 
ber of which speak of Mr. Ross as the possessor of a 
beautiful organ, which he manages with remarkable ease. 
On one occasion the entire party with which they are 
travelling came upon a regiment of our boys bivouacked 
on a side hill for the night—it was not far from Verdun, 
and about sundown—and they were invited to join the 
soldiers for “mess.” In the evening a small organ was 
played, the soldiers joined in the singing of many songs 
and the artists were given a veritable ovation. 

A gala performance was given at the Paris Grand Opera 
House on February 11 in honor of President and Mrs. 
Wilson and all the members of the Peace Conference, 
at which time the Presidential party included Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Lansing, Margaret Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ross David and Rear Admiral Grayson. Mme. Edwina, 
of the National Opera, was doing the prima donna parts 
in Bruxelles, and Mr. David sang for her one day. They 
had studied with Jean de Reszke at the same time years 
before. Mme. Edwina was astounded at the way Mr. 
Ross’ voice had grown and requested him to give her 
voice lessons. He did this for several days, with the 
result that the prima donna will study with him when 
she comes to America next season. 


Kirk Towns Is in Demand 


Kirk Towns, the baritone, has been singing frequently 
of late in and near New York and with his usual happy 
artistic results. At the Belmont Hotel he scored a big hit 
when the University of Toronto section gave its enter- 
tainment there. Also the Canadian Club engaged Mr. 
Towns at the same hotel and he duplicated the impres- 
sion previously made. Other recent pronounced successes 
were scored by him before the Daughters of the Empire 
State (Hotel Waldorf) and Phillips Exeter Academy 
(Hotel McAlpin). The Towns voice is in its best bloom 
just now and he uses it with polished art in the most dif- 
ficult arias as well as in the realm of the lesser song. 
After the Phillips Exeter dinner, the chairman wrote to 
Mr. Towns, thanking him for his “magnificent help in 
making the evening a success, a success so marked that 
many of the members as they went out, said, ‘That is the 
finest singing I’ve heard.’” At the present time, in ad- 
dition to his solo activities, Mr. Towns teaches a number 
of pupils in New York and has a class in New Haven 
which takes him there twice a week. Several Western 
cities are negotiating for his permanent services there but 
it is doubtful whether it would be profitable for him to 
give up his extensive Eastern connections. 





Lenora Sparkes Kept Busy 

Lenora Sparkes, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will be soloist at the Richmond Festival on 
April 29; she will appear at Greensboro, N, C., May 1; 
at the Charlotte Festival May 2, and at Macon, Ga., May 
7. By special arrangement with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, Miss Sparkes, for the coming season, will be 
permitted to fill a limited number of concert engagements, 
and as she has had much success in recital work in Eng- 
land and is not entirely unknown to recital audiences in 
this country, a number of dates for the 1919-20 season 
have already been booked. 


Laurence Lambert a Partner of Ellison-White 


An interesting visitor to be in New York shortly is 
Laurence A. Lambert, general manager of the, Ellison- 
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White Musical Bureau, who is on his annual purchasing 
trip, being in the field for the biggest and best of musical 
attractions. Mr. Lambert will renew his contract for 
Western territory with the San Carlo Opera Company 
and will include the famous Sousa Band among his 1919- 
20 attractions. Other important contracts are pending. 
Mr. Lambert has just signed a long time contract with the 
Ellison-White forces, as general manager and part owner 
of the organization, with headquarters at Portland, Ore. 
On his trip East Mrs. Lambert and small son Laurie will 
accompany Mr. Lambert. 





Sousa Has Two New Marches 


At the annual celebration last week of the Hippodrome’s 
birthday, John Philip Sousa was a leading figure (this is 
not a pun) in the festivities. It was the great conductor- 
composer's first appearance publicly since his retirement 
from the navy. He received a vociferous welcome from 
the performers and the vast audience. He led two new 
compositions of his own. 





Prominent Musicians Use Bickford Songs 

Among the prominent teachers and concert singers who 
find Zarh Myron Bickford’s three songs—“I Find Earth 
Not Gray But Rosy,” “Parting Is Such Sweet Sorrow,” 
and “My Fair Lady”—useful and effective, are John W. 
Nichols, Edna de Lima, and Charles C. Washburn. Mr. 
Bickford is continuously in receipt of highly compliment- 
ary letters in regard to these little encore songs. 


New Spring Dates for Breeskin 


Elias Breeskin, the Russian violinist, has been engaged 
as soloist with the Philharmonic Orchestra of Chicago for 
April 27. He will be heard in Nashville, Tenn., on April 
29; Kansas City, Mc., on May 5; St. Paul, Mo., on May 
8; Chicago, May 11; Milwaukee, Wis., on Mav 13; Can- 
ton, Ohio, May 15. He has made enormous strides in his 
career in the last few years, and return engagements are 
very often the case. 





REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 








Four Crumbs from Peacock Pie, Howard D. McKinney 


These are four short songs in ballad style, with words that are 
both humorous and poetic, by Walter De La Mare. They are dainty, 
fanciful and tuneful, and the composer has made all his effects 
without writing anything that is difficult either for singer or 
accompanist, but the successful performance of these songs demands 
a clear enunciation of the poet’s words, in which all the humor 
lies. The four are intended to be sung together, but the last song, 
a charming valse, may be separated from the group without break 
ing any harmonic links or ending with an unresolved discord, 


G. Schirmer, New York 


“Quatuor a Cordes,” Ernest Bloch 


This full score fills eighty-five pages and is divided into the custo- 
mary four movements, The music of this new string quartet is 
anything but conventional. It is very modern in its harmonic 
freedom and its liberties of style and structure. It is dedicated 
to the Flonzaley Quartet, by which organization it has been most 
auspiciously launched on its artistic career. The separate parts for 
each instrument are of course to be had from the publishers of the 
score, The score, however, will prove of great service to the players 
who wish to study seriously this striking example of the Swiss 
composer at his best. 


Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, New York 
Three Songs of You, William Gillette 


The first of these, ‘A House of Memories,” is a ballad with the 
spirit of a folksong. It has the merit of simplicity as well as the 
grace of a melody. “In Violet” has pathos and the charm of sin 
cerity. It is a genuine love song. “Somewhere” is a fine senti- 
mental ballad which will prove effective anywhere. The name of the 
composer on the cover is William Gillette. At the top of each 
song the name given is James R. Gillette. Which is correct? 


“Main Street, Heaventown,” Thomas Egan 


The author of these words was one of the gallant fighters of the 
69th. He was killed in action July 30, 1918, but the little poem 
of Sergeant Joyce Kilmer is not likely to disappear from the song 
world ae a long time yet to come. Even if the present tuneful, 
simple, and vocally effective music of Thomas Egan should eventu 
ally be discarded there will probably be other composers ready to 
try their hand at setting Joyce Kilmer’s lyric to new music. The 
new music, however, will not necessarily be better than the melo 
dious work by Thomas Egan. 


“Mary Sings at Bethlehem,” Giuseppe Ferrata 


This tenderly expressed cradle song is religious in word and 
musical mood. It is quite suitable for use in church services and 
it has a musical attraction that will make it welcome at any time. 
It is very simple. 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston 





The School Credit Piano Course 


Vol. III, Nos. 3 and 4, of this systematic training of ears, fingers, 
mind, in piano playing and musicianship are now ready. They are 
edited by Clarence G. Liamilton, John P. Marshall, Percy Goetschius, 

ill Earhart, and William Arms Fisher. These two volumes are 
intended for pupils of the third year. They are uniform in style 
and size with the preceeding volumes. 


Chanson Provengale, Christiaan Kriens 


This characteristic violin solo with piano accompaniment can 
hardly be called difficult, yet the trills require a very finished 
technic to perform them without heaviness, The tune is frank 
and like an honest folksong. The accompanying harmonies are 
very appropriate and natural. 


Two Piano Compositions, Constantin Sternberg 

“Souvenirs Lointains” (Memories) consists of a more or less 
elaborate melody for the right hand accompanied by wide spread 
broken chords and arpeggios for the left mee part from its 
musical value it has great merit as a study. It will serve ad- 
mirably as an introduction to some of Chopin’s etudes. The same 
may be said of the “Etude de Concert,” which might with great 
profit be taken before Chopin’s op. 10, No. 7. oth of these 
compositions, however, have intrinsic musical value of their own 
and they will prove effective in the concert room as well as in 
the class room. 


Twenty-four Very Easy Studies for the Harp, Alfred 
Holy 


The title aptly describes the volume. There only remains to be 
added that the studies are eng interesting. The same may 
appropriately be said of the “Three Sketches,” which are also easy. 
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GIACOMO RIMINI 


Famous Italian Baritone 
Writes as follows of the 


ond Hamlin 


PIANO 





Mason & Hamlin Co. 


Gentlemen:—Just a 
few lines to let you 
know that I consider 
the Mason & Hamlin 
Piano unqualifiedly the 
finest piano that has yet 
appeared. I use your 
splendid instrument ex- 
clusively when _prepar- 
ing my operatic roles 
and it is a great help to 
success on the concert 
stage, owing to its fine 


qualities. 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) 
GIACOMO RIMINI. 
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ST. LOUIS GIVES M. T. N. C. DELEGATES A ROYAL WELCOME 


Reception at Statler—Instructors Sing with “Pep”’—Negro Music Demonstrated—Supervisors Give Concert 
—Other St. Louis News Notes 


St. Louis, Mo., April 5, 1919.—St. Louis this week is 


host to the twelfth annual convention of the Music Teach- - 


ers’ National Conference and it has been the busiest kind 
of a week for both host and guests, of whom there are more 
than 600 in attendance. Although the conference did not 
open formally until the reception at the Statler on Monday 
night, the day was spent by the supervisors in visiting the 
public schools to note in detail the methods of public 
school music instruction as it is handled in the “conven- 
tion city. luncheon was given at the Soldan High 
School and immediately following there was a concert by 
the Symphony Orchestra under Max Zach. Concerts sim- 
ilar to this one, it was explained to the delegates, are part 
of the regular series of instruction in music appreciation. 
Dr. Hollis Dann, of Cornell University then took charge 
of the meeting and put the supervisors through a stiff 
round of sight reading, with unstinted praise from the 
conductor resulting. 


Reception at the Statler 


The ballroom of the Statler on Monday night was the 
scene of the reception that St. Louis gave to welcome the 
supervisors to the city and it was a gathering that was 
quite noteworthy, both in personnel and beauty of effect. 
In the unavoidable absence of Mayor Henry W. Kiel “7H 
the meeting the address of welcome was made by H. 
Kersting, who, in a very cordial way, “hung out the iateh 
key.” Brief but very interesting remarks followed by 
United States Senator Selden P. Spencer, Oliver Richards, 
of the Symphony Society and the Chamber of Commerce ; 
Richard D. Spamer, of the Art League; Dr. John W. 
Withers, Superintendent of Public Instruction, and E. L. 
Cans director of music in the St. Louis public schools, 
who, by the way, presided. 


Instructors Sing with “Pep” 


Following the addresses of welcome, the meeting was 
turned over to President Osbourne McConathy, of Evans- 
ton, Ill, and responses were made by Charles H. Farns- 
worth, associate professor of music, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York; Frances Elliott Clark, 
director education department Victor Talking Machine 
Company, Camden, N. J., and P. C. Hayden, supervisor of 
music, public schools, Keokuk, Iowa, and editor of School 
Music. The remarks of Mrs. Clark and Mr. Hayden were 
of unusual interest, due to the fact that it was under their 
leadership that the first meeting of the conference was 
held in 1907. By this time the supervisors had all warmed 
up, felt quite at home, and with one accord decided to 
sing, and sing they did, with all the “pep” that one looks 
for in a group of their bubbling school children, but which 
one did not precisely expect to find in the instructors. 

Psychology tests as applied to the men in the army was 
told in a fascinating way at the session on Tuesday morn- 
ing by Capt. R. H. Sylvester, of the Sanitary Corps, 
United States Army Educational Service, Base Hospital, 
Camp Grant, Ill. The first demonstration of the Seashore 
test was made at this meeting when Dean Carl E. Sea- 
shore, of the University of Iowa, practically tried it out 
on fifty school children. “The Place of Music in the New 
Educational Program” was the subject of the annual 
address of the president, Osbourne McConathy. Later in 
the afternoon there was a choral rehearsal for the big 
concert which was to follow on Thursday night, and in 
the evening the supervisors were entertained with a buffet 
supper. 

Demonstrations of Negro Music 


The evening session was devoted to a consideration of 
negro music and this subject was exceptionally well and 
interestingly treated by John Wesley Work, negro pro- 
fessor of Latin and history, Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tenn. Practical illustrations of the points made by the 
speaker were given by the Fisk Male Quartet and it was 
very attractively done. 

Wednesday was given over to round table discussions 
of the following subjects: “Piano Instruction in Public 
Schools,” “The High School Band and Orchestra,” “Har- 
mony in the High School,” “The High School Chorus” 
and “Organization and Administration of Music Work in 
the Junior High School.” : 

“What Should the Schools Do for the Unmusical 
Child?” was discussed by W. Otto Meisner, director of 
the music department of the State Normal School at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., at the session on Thursday morning and the 
gist of Professor Meisner’s remarks was that there is no 
such thing as an unmusical child and that the chief ques- 
tion was that of suiting the child’s musical training to his 
talent. The President’s Advisory Council and the Educa- 
tional Council held luncheons at the Statler followed by 
a business session of the conference. A delightful buffet 
supper brought the day’s session to a close. 


Supervisors Give Concert 


One of the most unusual concerts of the season was 
staged at the Odeon when the 500 or more music super- 
visors gathered there on Thursday night and sang and 
sang to the rich, colorful accompaniment of the Symphony 
Orchestra and the big Odeon organ. To open the concert 
Max Zach chose the “Tannhauser” overture and then the 
community singing was started by 500 of the city’s high 
school students. Hollis Dann took charge of the immense 
chorus and the success he achieved was nothing short of 
remarkable. 

Last Day of Conference 


The last day of the conference was crowded with te 
speakers and their subjects were as follows: “The Rela- 
tion of the Woman’s Club to the Musical Life of the 
Community,” Mrs. William D. Steele of Sedalia, Mo.; “Na- 
tional Week of Song,” Norman H. Hall, Chicago; “The 
Relationship of the School of Music Supervisors to the 
Various Music Agencies Engaged in Community Music 


Work,” H. O. Ferguson, Lincoln, Neb.; “Music as a 
Means of Socialization,” Dr. George E, Payne, St. Louis, 
and a symposium on “Music, the Common Heritage of 
Humanity.” 

It was thoroughly agreed that this, the twelfth annual 
conference, was one of the most interesting and successful 
that has ever been held by the supervisors and we only 
wish to add that St. Louis was more than happy to have 
had the privilege of extending the hospitality of the city 
to this gathering. 


Graveure with Symphony Orchestra 


The closing pair of Symphony concerts was given on 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, March 21 and 22, 
with Louis Graveure, baritone, as soloist. 


Little Symphony Concert at Sheldon Memorial 


We have had so little of chamber music this season that 
the Little Symphony concert at the Sheldon Memorial on 
Saturday night, March 29, under the direction of Eliza- 
beth Cueny was anticipated with a great deal of pleasure, 
partly because of the fact that George Barrére was down 
for a group of solos, 


An Open Opera Contest 


An open contest for popularity of the possible operas to 
be given this summer at the Municipal Opera season, is 
being held and the City of St. Louis will have the exclu- 
sive right to have the operas they wish produced at this 
time. A committee was recently appointed to submit a 
list of the most practical operas which could be presented 
under the al fresco conditions which will prevail. 

At the last meeting, the finance committee reported $18,- 
500 with the quite definite assurance of several large sub- 
scriptions within a few days so it is now believed that the 

sum of $50,000 which has been decided upon as a goal, is 
a matter of no further worry but only of the requisite time 
and personal effort which is so willingly being given. Dave 
Russell has been engaged as business manager and other 
similar announcements as to personnel will be made 
shortly. 
Gallo, Guest of Honor 


Fortune Gallo, of the San Carlo Opera Company, was 
the guest of honor at luncheon at the Statler recently 
when he made a very interesting talk to the Productions 
Committee and brought to them for consideration many 
valuable points. It is Mr. Gallo’s opinion that the most 
successful way to handle the project is to divide the sea- 
son of six weeks, probably to open June 16, into two 
classes—three weeks of grand opera and three weeks of 
light opeis. Mr. Gallo expressed the opinion that there 
is, in his estimation, no place in the United States which 
is comparable in beauty and acoustic value to the Munici- 
pal Theater, and he further said that with the spirit which 
he found at this committee meeting—a combination of 
iusic, artistic, civic and commercial pride, he can see no 
reason for anything but success. 


Local Artists in Recital 


Three of St. Louis’ most popular of the younger artists, 
Michel Gusikoff, concertmaster; H. Max Steindel, solo 
cellist of the Symphony Orchestra, and Rudolph Gruen, 
pianist, gave a recital at the Odeon on Sunday afternoon, 
April 6, to a large house. The program in its diversity 
was very interesting. Z. W. B 
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ALFRED HERTZ EMERGES 
VICTORIOUS FROM MRS. LEWIS’ 
SAN FRANCISCO SUIT 


Verdict Claims Musical Manager Not Entitled to Com- 
mission for Position Conductor Says She Did Not 
Get Him—Louis Graveure “a Chevalier of Bari- 
tones”—American Compositions Presented 
—Hazel Nichols Makes First Recital Ap- 
pearance — Pacific Musical Society , 
Treated to Chamber Music—Nash » 

Ensemble Gives First Concert 
of Series—Notes 


San Franéisco, Cal., April 12, 1o19.—Alfred Hertz 
emerged victorious this week from the court trial of the 
suit which Mrs. Herman Lewis filed against him to Col- 
lect & commission which she alleged was due her for 
having secured him the position as conductor of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra. Officials of the Musical 
Association denied that Mrs. Lewis had been instrumental 
in his appointment. 


Graveure a Chevalier of Baritones 


If there is any validity in the theory that the auditory 
sense of a community becomes dulled and . apathetic 
toward the end of a “season,” Louis Graveure should 
have discovered a-very listless audience at his first recital 
last Sunday afternoon, for he is the antepenultimate visi- 
tor expected here before the summer siesta. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there was anything but indifference in his re- 
ception. Either the blasé were not present, or else they 
were galvanized into unwonted activity, for the assemblage 
was one of the most enthusiastic and demonstrative. The 
baritone, for his part, was in splendid voice through a 
long program of twenty numbers, five repetitions and six 
extra songs. 

Both in personality and artistry, Graveure has a dis- 
tinctive suavity that marks him as the chevalier of bari- 
tones. His urbanity, the clarity and precision of his dic- 
tion, the calm control of dynamics and the beautiful 
smoothness of tone are qualities that one associates natur- 
ally with knightly characteristics. His art is refined, yet 
it is a refinement that covers great strength, and that 
never suggests the precieux. There were some moments 
—few and far between—of roughness in utterance, which 
might be taken either as omens of fading color or mere 
indications that the eternal vigilance of practice had been 
relaxed. 

It is probable that there will be a considerable run on 
the music stores for the songs of Bryceson Treharne, 
thanks to the amicable arrangement by which Graveure 
gives such generous space on his programs to the com- 
positions of his accompanist. There were four on this 


first program, and four are announced for the second 
recital. Two of those heard Sunday are over elaborated, 
but his “Corals” has a fine poetic distinction and his 
“Under the Stars” is that rare thing, a patriotic song with 
musical merit. 
American Compositions Presented 

J. Nilsen Lauryik, director of the Palace of Fine Arts, 
had his third “Conference on the Co-relation of the Seven 
Arts” on Sunday afternoon in the lecture room of the art 
gallery. The subject was “Music” and a program of 
American compositions was presented under the direction 
of Emilia Jojetti. Charles Wakefield Cadman, John Alden 
Carpenter, Frederick Jacobi, Edward MacDowell and Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach were represented, and the executants 
were Raymond White, pianist; Mrs. M. E. Blanchard, 
soprano; Charles Bulotti, tenor; Mrs. Orrin Kip McMur- 
ray, soprano; Frederick Biggerstaff and Maybel Sher- 
burne West, accompanists. Sofia N. Neustadt spoke on 
the development of music in America, and Willard Hunt- 
ington Wright discussed Ornstein in relation to such other 
musical anarchs as Stravinsky, Korngold and Schoenberg. 


Miss Nichols Makes First Recital Appearance 


Hazel Mildred Nichols, a young pianist of Oakland who 
has been under the tuition of Tina Lerner and Vladimir 
Shavitch, made her first appearance on Tuesday evening 
in the Italian room of the St. Francis Hotel. She has a 
fluent technic, exceptional strength in a petite figure, and 
interpretative sincerity. 

Pacific Musical Society Hear Chamber Music 

The Chamber Music Society of San Francisco, which 
has formally closed its season, played on Wednesday even- 
ing in the St. Francis for the members and guests of the 
Pacific Musical Society. None of the invitations had 
gone begging, apparently, for the Colonial room was filled 
to overflowing. No more marked compliment could have 
been paid to the performers, who responded by playing 
con amore and with a zeal as eager as though they were 
just beginning a season’s work. Elfie Volkman, lyric so- 
prano, was the assisting artist, offering two groups. 


Nash Ensemble Gives First of Series 


Chamber music of another tonal timbre was enjoyed 
by a goodly audience on Friday afternoon, when the Nash 
Ensemble gave the first of a series of six concerts. This 
organization suspended its activities last year in favor of 
war relief work, and the resumption of its interesting pro- 
grams was welcomed with evident pleasure. The mem- 
bers of the Ensemble participating in this opening concert 
were Carolyn Augusta Nash, piano; Astorre Lombardi, 
oboe; Niccola Zannini, clarinet; Franz Emil Huske, horn, 
and Eugene B. La Haye, bassoon. Two quintets—the E 
flat major of Mozart and the F major of Ernst Pauer— 
were the compositions read. The Pauer quintet, heard 


here for the first time, wes a fitting pendant to Mozart 

having abundance of melodic charm and never a moment 
of profound thinking. Both works were read with artis 
tic earnestness and satisfactory technic. Messrs. Huske 
and La Haye contributed soli between the two fivesomes, 


Notes 
Wiliiam Shakespeare returned to his residence today 
after two weeks of enforced sojourn in a hospital. The 
accident which took him there was caused by a slippery 
pavement and a fall against a sidewalk curb. A ligament 
at the knee joint was badly torn and an operation was 
necessary to restore normal function, Rk. C. B. B 


ZOELLNERS BEGIN LOS ANGELES 
SERIES OF CONCERTS 


Just Returned from Nine Thousand Mile Tour—Miura 
Gives Luncheon-Ellis Club’s Second Concert— 
Grace Wood Jess Sings at Santa Monica— 
Concert for Disabled French Musicians— 
Guilbert Appears Before Large Audience 


Los Angeles, Cal., April 12—Returning recently from a 
most successful concert tour which extended 9,000 miles, 
the Zoellner Quartet began a series of concerts here in the 
city of their adoption Saturday evening. The program 
was an especially interesting one, and the fine interpreta 
tion and exquisite ensemble work of this notable quartet 
excited the greatest enthusiasm. 

Miura Gives Luncheon 

A very notable occasion was the luncheon given by 
Tatnaki Miura on Sunday at the Alexandria Hotel. Tak- 
ing this way of showing her appreciation to members of 
the Japanese colony and to the press, Mme. Miura gath 
ered the members of her company and the invited guests 
around a beautifully decorated table, and through the 
kindly offices of L. E. Behymer, the gentle little lady 
tianked her countrymen for hospitality shown her. and 
the press for courtesies and tributes. Mr. Behymer made 
a very happy little speech, and later on Carl Bronson paid 
a glowing encomium to the hostess, saying, among other 
lovely things, that Miura is doing much for her people, 
singing the music of the heart (the art that is of the 
heart), and that true art is the real emancipator, Mr. 
Inui, professor of political science in two of our big col- 
ieges, made a brilliant talk, and Sessue Hayawaka, the 
actor, made some exceedingly witty remarks. — 

Concert for Disabled French Musicians 

A concert for the disabled musicians of France was 
given at Trinity Auditorium last evening, and the program 
was as interesting as the object was deserving. A double 
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CHRISTINE LANGENHAN GIVES 
DELIGHTFUL RECITAL BEFORE 
LEWISBURG (W. VA.) SEMINARY 











Christine Langenhan, the noted dramatic soprano, was 
the recipient of the most flattering press criticisms on her 
recent appearances throughout the West which took her 
as far as Portland, Ore. She opened her tour in the South 
with a recital before the Lewisburg Seminary (Junior 
College) in Lewisburg, W. Va., on April 14, where she 
aroused great enthusiasm. The Carnegie Hall auditorium 
(donated by Mr. Carnegie) was packed to the last seat. 
Mme. Langenhan was in excellent voice and she gave her 





CHRISTINE LANGENHAN. 


numbers delightfully. The artistic renditions of “Allah,” 
by Walter A. Kramer; “To a Swallow,” by J. W. Met- 
calf: “The Look,” by Rosalie Housman; “Awake, It Is 
the Day,” by Florence H. Barbour; “It Is Rainy, Little 
Flower,” by W. Blair; “The Glow of Spring,” by Rungee; 
“My Love Is a Muleteer,” by F. de Nogero, were par- 
ticularly liked and had to be repeated. Mme. Langenhan 
has .a charming personality and her facial expression 
brought out every varying mood. In addition to her ver- 
satile program, the soprano was forced to respond with 
many extras. The program follows: Aria from “Joshua” 

“Oh! Had I Jubal’s Lyre” (Handel), “Allah” (Walter 


A. Kramer), “To a Swallow” (dedicated to Mme. Lan- 
genhan) (J. W. Metcalf), “The Look” (Rosalie Hous- 
man); in French—aria from “Mignon,” “Connais tu le 


Pays” (Thomas), Elegie (Massenet), “Ouvre tes yeux 
Bleus” (Massenet) ; “Awake! It Is-the Day” (Florence N. 
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Barbour), “Bess ob all” (negro song) (Walter A. Kra- 
mer), “It Is Rainy, Little Flower” (W. Blair), “The Glow 
of Spring” (Rungee), “My Love Is a Muleteer” (F. de 
Nogero); aria from “Cavalleria Rusticana” (in Italian) 
(Mascagni), lullaby, in Russian (Gretchaninoff), “Song 
My Mother Taught Me,” in Bohemian (Dvorak), “When 
I Was Seventeen” (Swedish folksong), “From the Land 
of the Sky Blue Water” (Cadman), “Ma Curly-headed 
Baby” (Clutsam), “Deep River” (Burleigh), “Ring Out, 
Sweet Bells of Peace” (Caro Roma), and “Star of Gold” 
(Mana-Zucca). 


Soder-Hueck Studio Notes 


Florence Tattersal Martin, who has been the soprano 
soloist for several years at the First Baptist Church, of 
Brooklyn, has been re-engaged for another year. Miss 
Martin possesses a soprano voice of exceptional range and 
good quality, which is the result of the training and coach- 
ing received from this well known teacher. She intends 
to do considerable concert work next season. Thomas 
Gratz, a baritone of Philadelphia, Pa., who is also studying 
with Mme. Soder-Hueck, was engaged to sing at Atlantic 
City on Easter Saturday and Sunday. 

Dorothy Beach, mezzo-contralto, another capable 
pupil who has a beautiful voice, sang in Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” at the Chapel of the Annunciation, New York, on 
Easter Sunday. Walter Mills, the young American bari- 
tone, gave two groups of songs at Paul Swan’s dance re- 
cital at the Selwyn Theater on Thursday afternoon, April 
10. Mr. Mills’ fine voice made a deep impression upon 
the large and distinguished audience. 


Levitzki’s Australian Tour Postponed 


Mischa Levitzki, who was to have left New York last 

week en route to Australia, has been forced to change his 
plans somewhat owing to cable advices received by his 
manager, Daniel Mayer. It seems that influenza is still 
so prevalent in that part of the world that all public gath- 
erings are prohibited and since the winter season there is 
just beginning, it is not unlikely that the dread disease 
will continue its course for some time to come. Accord- 
ingly Mr. Levitzki has decided to postpone his tour for a 
year, 
The announcement of the change has brought additional 
engagements here in America, which will keep the pianist 
actively engaged until the very close of the season. On 
May 3 he will be soloist with the Minneapolis Orchestra 
in the May Festival at Indianapolis and two days later 
will appear with the same organization under like aus- 
pices in Louisville. A striking proof of Levitzki’s popu- 
larity in the Indiana city is found in the fact that he is 
also engaged for a recital there next February. 


New Hadley Work at the Strand 


This week the Strand Theater, New York, is observing 
its fifth anniversary, and in honor of it Henry Hadley was 
commissioned to write an elaborate overture, the playing 
of which, under the direction of Carl Edouarde, is ac- 
companied by special scenic and clectrical effects. The 
title of the work, a very effective piece of music, is “The 
Spirit of the Elements.” ' 


Frederic Hoffman to Give Song Recital 


Frederic Hoffman will give a song recital at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, on Monday evening, May 
12, for the benefit of the Permanent Blind War Relief 
Fund. He will be heard in French chansons with lute 
accompaniment. Francis Moore will not only play a group 
of solos, but will also act as Mr, Hoffman’s accompanist. 
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ARTHUR HACKETT. 
In addition to his current concert appearances, the tenor 
will sing at three spring festivals--Richmond, on April 28; 
Ann Arbor, May 15, and Evanston, May 30. 





Giacomo Bourg Moves to Larger Quarters 


Giacomo Bourg, baritone, teacher and composer, found 
it necessary to move to larger quarters and is now located 
at 120 West Seventy-second street, New York. Among 
his former artist-pupils many now fill prominent positions. 
Henry Parson, tenor, says: “I owe this great success en- 
tirely to Mr. Bourg, the New York teacher. In three 
months he worked my voice with such technical knowledge 
of its requirements that I was able not only to give a New 
York recital to a genuinely sold out house, but Mr. Hen- 
derson and Mr. Krehbiel, with various other critics, wrote 
very kind things about me.” 

Bourg’s pupil, Edward Lankow, says: “I have heard 
Giacomo Bourg’s pupils on several occasions at his studio 
in New York City, and I found all his pupils guided in a 
systematic Italian bel canto method of singing which nat- 
urally reflects the ability of their teacher. 


“The Simplest Things Are Biggest”—Caruso 


At a recent» pupils’ recital a dozen young singers took 
part and the only professional on the program was George 
Talman. He chose as his number a Leo Feist, Inc., 
melody ballad, entitled, “Most Wonderful of All,” by Leo 
Silesu, and it won the most demonstrative plaudits of the 
evening. It is a simple and melodious song, and in select- 
ing it Talman probably had in mind what Caruso said 
recently in a Saturday Evening Post interview regarding 
songs for concert use—“The simplest things are biggest.” 
Among the numbers sung by the pupils were the arias 
from “Trovatore,” “Madame Butterfly,” “Samson and 
Delilah,” “Rigoletto,” “Un Ballo in Maschera,” “Romeo 
and Juliet,” “Traviata,” etc. 


























THREE INTERESTING PORTRAITS OF HELENE KANDERS, THE POPULAR SOPRANO 


To say that Helene Kanders, the young seprano, who but lately made her New York concert debut at Carnegie Hall, has met with an unprecedented triumph, would be to 
express but mildly the reception accorded her at the hands of the enthusiastic audience that crowded the large hall, as well as the opinions vouchsafed b 
which as one unit spoke of her in terms of unmeasured praise and delighted appreciation. It is an interesting fact and one worth recording that Miss K 
birth, although her technic was largely acquired by several years of hard study abroad. Apart from the really extraordinary beauty and range of her voice, Miss Kanders is a 


remarkably beautiful woman and an accomplished linguist. In Italian, Russian, French, Spanish, German and Armenian; as well as in seyeral European dialects, she is-as at home 


as in English which, however, she speaks with just a suspicion of foreign accent acquired during the most impressionable years of her continental education. 


Some day Miss Kanders may be persuaded to give some particulars, of the experiences which she underwent just after the outbreak of the European War. At that time 
she was a member of the Royal Opera in Dresden and had it not been for the fact that she was an American citizen it is doubtful whether she would have been here to tell the tale. 
As it is, the charming little singer nods reflectively and says but little; but it is an open secret that her adventures would be well worth recording. For so young a sin a 
appeared in more leading roles than most of her fellow prima donnas who can boast of many more years to their credit. Principally among these may be mentioned: Butterfly in 
“Madame Butterfly,” Mimi in “La Bohéme,” Nedda in “Pagliacci,” Mignon in “Mignon,” Marguerite in “Faust,” Tosca in “Tosca,” Aida in “Aida,” Roscura in “Donne Curiose,” 
jovanni,” Elizabeth in “Tannhauser,” Elsa in “Lohengrin,” Sieglinde in “Walkire.” 


Elvira in “Don 


the New York newspapers, 
anders is a Californian by 


ger she has 
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STOKOWSKI-GABRILOWITSCH 
COMBINATION ENTHUSES 
PHILADELPHIA AUDIENCE 





Thaddeus Rich Proves Ability in Conducting Two 
More Symphony Concerts—Florence Easton’s 
Splendid Performance of Marguerite—A 
Raisa-Rimini Recital 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 20, 1919—At the regular Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday evening concerts of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra last week, much interest was manifest 
in the apperance of the pianist-conductor Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch; moreover, there was an unexpected pleasure in 
seeing ‘Leopold Stokowski make his way to the director's 
stand and enter upon the task of interpreting the im- 
mensely interesting program at hand with, his customary 
vigor aud,charm as well as poetic and dramatic apprecia- 
tiou, The “Fidelio” overture from Beethoven was. de- 
lightfully given; its graceful curves and classical’ form, a 
soutce of wide possibilities in color blending and contrast 
values were fully realized by Stokowski and faithfully re- 
tlected by the magnificent organization under his direction. 
Mozart’s D minor. concerto was selected by Gabrilowitsch 
as a vehicle for the entertainment of the large audiences 
attending both concerts. A word picture of the genius- 
like achievement compassed by the great artist would at 
best be a weak attempt to convey even an idea of the sin- 
cere artistic attitude, profound-impression and wonderful 
success with which the efforts of Gabrilowitsch were met. 
His lovely tone, ease of execution and pre-eminent inter- 
pretative delivery were all in evidence to a superlative 

degree. 

Played without pause between the movements, the 
Schumann symphony No. 4, in D mitior, was received 
with an amount of enthusiasm that approached an ova- 
tion. The various choirs in the orchestra were at their 
best in this work and the beauty of tone as well as abso- 
luteness of ensemble seemed to grow from the very spirit 
of the organization in its entirety and not from individual 
or sectional effort. The prelude to Act 1 from “Fedora,” 
by Pizzetti, proved a most entrancing work and was well 
received; the same may be said of Ysaye’s poem for 
string orchestra entitled “Exile,” both of which numbers 
received a wonderful reflection at the hands of Stokowski 
Weber's “Concertstiick” played by Gabrilowitsch, was the 
final number on the program; and since many of us have 
wrestled to a greater or lesser degree with this well known 
work, those who did the grappling left the Academy 
of Music in a wiser and perhaps a hopeless mood relative 
to the things we have done and the crimes we have thought 
concerning Weber, and what now strikes us as being 
among his masterly compositions, 


Orchestra Plays Pair of Postponed Concerts 


On Tuesday and Wednesday, April 15 and 16, the first 
pair of concerts postponed on account of the influenza 
epidemic was staged in the Academy of Music by the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra before large and appreciative audi- 
ences. Stokowski being ill, the program, diversified and 
interesting in nature, was excellently given under the de- 
cided and artistic direction of concertmaster Thaddeus 
Rich. Beethoven’s overture, “Leonore” No. 3, was the 
introductory number, and the conductor pro tem. led the 
work with eloquent authority; the outburst of enthusiasm 
that followed the finale arising from a spontaneous desire 
to compliment both the orchestra and leader, proved well 
merited and vigorous. Andre Maquarre, first flutist of 
the orchestra, was one of the soloists, selecting Mozart's 
concerto for flute, harp and orchestra. The work of Ma- 
quarre made a strong appeal in general but particularly 
from the standpoints of interpretation and technical fa- 
cility, while the ever present danger of that something 
approaching weariness which invariably attends long flute 
passages was carefully and gracefully avoided by the ar- 
tist. Concerning the solo divisions, duet sections and or- 
chestral background, everything was in minute accord and 
afforded the utmost enjoyment. The symphony No, 7 in 
F, from Glazounoff, with its four charming movements, 
entirely different in their sunlit moods from the accepted 
pessimistic spirit supposed to permeate all Russian com- 
positions, was expressively revealed through the skill and 
keen poetic sense of Rich, seconded by. the masterly abili- 
ties as well as care exercised on the part of the able ar- 
tists under his guidance. 


Florence Easton a Splendid Marguerite 


E nding Tuesday evening, April 15, with Gounod’s 
“Faust,” the Metropolitan Opera Company has brought 
to a close one of the most important seasons of grand 
opera in the history of Philadelphia. The offering of 
“Faust” on the closing night was a glowing example of 
fine interpretation, splendid co-operation and vocal and 
instrumental excellence. The Marguerite of Florence 
Easton was awaited with much expectation by her multi- 
tudinous admirers in this city, nor was there the slight- 
est cause for any one of them to feel the least bit disap- 
pointed in her authoritative and supremely artistic ver- 
sion of the part. Indeed, it is seldom that one is afforded 
an opportunity to see and at the same time hear a Mar- 
guerite such as Mme. Easton offered. First of all, her 
voice is. a wonderful instrument, replete with rich and 
resonant tones that glide forth in waves of pure music 
loveliness. Moreover, the technic and control are ever 
assured and efficient. In relation to interpretation, the 
prima donna’s natural and at the same time vivid concep- 
tion of Marguerite’s personality and characteristics was 
unfolded in an impressive and thoroughly laudatory man- 
ner that agreed with the vocalization of the role and 
made for unlimited enthusiasm on the part of the audi- 
ence. Mme. Easton’s sincerity toward her art, her his- 
trionic ability, magnificent voice, and a finesse of execu- 
tion were factors all carefully gauged and amply reaf- 
firmed at the Tuesday night performance. 

Martinelli, as Faust, was decidedly interesting and 
immensely satisfactory. His glorious voice rang out with 
clarion beauty that called forth round after round of 
spontaneous and well deserved applause. Leon Rothier 
was Mephistopheles, and Thomas Chalmers the Valentin. 
Louis D’Angelo, who on account of the illness of Paolo 
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Ananian was assigned the part of Wagner, did very cred- 
itably This was also the case with Mary Ellis, who took 
Raymonde Delaunois’ place as Siebel. Marthe, as sung 
and acted by Kathleen Howard, was clever and pleasing. 
Pierre Monteux conducted. 


Raisa and Rimini in Recital 


The enthusiastic crowd that turned out to hear Rosa 
Raisa and Giacomo Rimini at the Philadelphia Opera 
House recently was particularly large, and various signs 
as well as comments of sincere appreciation were deserv- 
ingly flattering to the efforts of the noted artists in ques- 
tion. Mme. Raisa opened the program with a splendid 
group of finely arranged numbers from Pergolesi, Aren- 
sky, Brahms and Mozart. All were given with an assur- 
ance and an artistic finesse that at once won the house 
and called forth voluminous applause. Rimini stepped to 
the fore with the aria, “Largo al factotum,” from Ros- 
sini’s “Barber of Seville”; his success with this well known 
and enjoyable number was immediate and emphatic, The 
fine baritone quality of voice as usual proved to be rich, 
resonant and round. 

Mme. Raisa further revealed her vocal eminence in arias 
and songs, all of which deeply impressed the audience. 
The concert closed with a duet by Raisa and Rimini, the 
celebrated number from Ponchielli’s “Gioconda” being of- 
fered in a way that made a tremendous impression. Many 
encores were graciously given by the artists ous the 
evening in response to persistent rquests. . M. W. 


(Earlier Philadelphia news on another page.) 








WHAT THE JURY THINKS 





Commodore Hotel Musicale, April 2 


Globe World “ 
Seldom, if ever, has Caruso The always resourceful Ca 
sung better in New York. ruso seemed not his happiest 
vocal self. 
Herald World 
Nearly 2,000 music lovers With the applause of about 
crowded into the ballroom. 2,500 pefsons sounding, the 


larger hundreds were admitted 
to the hall and got their seats, 


Times P Globe 
Mary Garden has_ seldom She was decidedly out of 
sung so eloquently, with such voice at first. 


vocal prodigality and exquisite 


art. 
Globe 


The little wizard of the violin 
(Elman) was hardly in his most 
magical form. 


BONNET 


Evening World nae 
Elman never made his violin 
speak more eloquently. 
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Stop Practicing and Hoping! 


Practice and REALIZE quick, definite lasting RESULTS from 
your work. Al] Virtuosi do. They have perkest hands. Make 
YOUR practice pay, 100% Technic and master difficulties other- 
wise impossible. rite for information concerning the greatest 
aid to your Teacher 
Address 


REX UNDERWOOD, 


success, the Manuflex. Agents wanted. 


Box 259, Chicago, Il. 








Bauer-Thibaud Beethoven Recital, April x 


Tribune Times 
The e pieving of Messrs. Bauer The violinist, Jacques Thi- 
and ibaud is always work- baud, plays with elegance, is 
manlike and infused with under technically finished and musical; 
standing and expressive power. but the stern, virile utterances 
They were at their best last of Beethoven were not temper 


night and gave a performance amentally sympathetic to him 
of individual brilliance, blended Mr. Bauer seemed repressed 
in rare singleness of purpose. In throughout, and while the sen 
the delicate moulding of phrase, suous element was brought out 
and in balance and proportion, in the slow mevements, 
their readings were as if in charine side was not afar. 
spired by one mind. iatures and petit maitre! 


cacy, charm, rhythmic finesse-— 
nothing was absent save the big 
note, 
“Pagliacci,” April 1 
: Evening Sun f American 
Chalmers sang Tonio ring- His voice is somewhat. light 


ing well for the Prologue. 


Hazel Moore Sings “Without Effort” 


“A new coloratura who sings all her roulades, runs ahd 
trills without an effort,” was the verdict of the critic on 
the New York Globe after he had heard Hazel Moore sing 
at a Globe concert on April 6, when the artist rendered 
songs by Fourdrain, Gretchaninoff, Leoni, Rogers and 
Sibella. On Monday evening, April 7, Miss Moore sang 
in Brooklyn for the Liberty Community Center. Her se 
lections on this occasion included Meyerbeer’s. “Shadow 
Dance,” two numbers by Sibella and Mana-Zucca’s “Le 
Petit Papillon.” At both of these concerts Gertrude Ber- 
tine furnished artistic accompaniments at the piano. 


LENA DORIA DEVINE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway 
Teacher of LOUISE STALLINGS. Boston Opera Singers, Chastaugque Tour 
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PACIFIC SLOPE 


(Continued from page 43.) 
quartct—Grace James, Edith MacDonald, Estelle Heartt 
Dreyfus, Mary Gowans, Harold Proctor, John Douglas 
Walker, Clifford Lott and Cahrles De la Platé—gave cx- 
cerpts from “The Persian Garden.” Ted Shawn and 


Margaret Loomis gave a dance, and a short play by some .- 


of the members of the Community Theater at Hollywood 
made up this enjoyable program. 


Ellis Club’s Second Concert 


Tuesday evening, the Ellis Club gave its second concert 
of the season to the usual appreciative audience. 


Grace Wood Jess Sings at Santa Monica 


Grace Wood Jess, who is called the Yvette Guilbert of 
Southern California, gave a program before the Santa 
Movica Bay Woman's Club, recently, and the delight of her 
wonderful renditions called forth the most glowing praise 
Her singing and her interpretations were greatly admired. 


Guilbert Appears Before Large Audience 
Thursday evening, Yvette Guilbert appeared before a 
large audience at Trinity Auditorium, .W 


LANGENHAN SCORES AS 
SOLOIST WITH PORTLAND 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Alda Makes Second Visit Here—Christensen String 
Quartet Gives Trial Concert—Maud Powell 
at Heilig Theater—Notes 


Portland, Ore., April 5, 1919.—Opening with Schubert's 
symphony in C major, No. 7, the Portland Symphony Or- 
chestra, Carl Denton, conductor, presented the third pro- 
gram of its eighth season on April 4. Other numbers 
were Tschaikowsky’s “Romeo and Juliette” overture and 
Grieg’s “Sigurd Jorsalfar” suite. The orchestra, which 
was in good condition, gave a musicianly performance. 
Christine Langenhan, the soloist of the evening, sang two 
irias, “Romance” from “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Fare- 
well, Ye Hills,” by Tschaikowsky, which were enthusiasti- 
cally encored. 

Mme. Langenhan scored a distinctive success in this, her 
first appearance in Portland. She possesses a rich voice 
of much brilliance and clarity, which she uses with intel- 
ligence and admirable effect. The Tschaikowsky aria she 
invested with dramatic instinct, while the other aria was 
equally as well rendered and received by the audience. 
Her English numbers were charmingly sung and offered 
much appeal, especially a little song called “Values,” by 
Frederick W. Vanderpool. Mme. Langenhan won many 
new friends through her graciousness and waturalness of 
manner and she will, indeed, be welcomed here again. 


Alda Makes Second Visit Here 


An audience of considerable size greeted Frances Alda, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, when she made her 
second appearance in the Heilig Theater on April 2. She 
was particularly effective in “Un bel di,” trom Puccini's 
“Madame Butterfly” Her closing group consisted of 
popular songs by Leoni, Rogers, Elsa Maxwell, Alward 
and Woodman, The applause was consistently enthusiastic 
throughout the recital. There were flowers and encores. 
Mme. Alda was ably accompanied by Erin Ballard. The 
reciial was directed by Steers and Coman, who announce 
John McCormack for May 21. 

Christensen String Quartet Gives Final Concert 


On Sunday afternoon, March 30, the Christensen String 
Quartet gave its final concert of its first season in Chris- 
tensen’s Hall. he audience, which was friendly and 
keenly appreciative, heard Beethoven's quartet in C minor, 
No. 4; Mozart's quintet, No. 9, and works by Dvorak, 
Godard and Reber. A. Owen Sanders, solo clarinetist of 
the Portland Symphony Orchestra, assisted in the Mozart 
number. The concert was a gratifying success. The quar- 
tet is made up of Victor Christensen, first violin; J. F. N. 
Colburn, second violin; M. Christensen, viola, and F. Kon- 
rad, cello. Victor Christensen left this week for a ten 
weeks’ engagement with the Seattle Symphony Orchestra. 


Thec Karle Honored 


In honor of Theo Karle, the tenor, the Portland Musi- 
cians’ Club gave a banquet in the Hotel Benson. Emil 
Enna, president of the club, presided, and John Claire 
Monteith, ex-president of the Oregon State Music Teach- 
ers’ Association, delivered the address of welcome. 


Columbia Singing Club Gives Concert 


A very enjoyable program was presented at the Colum- 
bia Singing Club’s concert at the Civic Auditorium on 
Friday evening, March 28, when 2,800 lovers of male choir 
singing assembled to hear the club and Theo Karle, the 
tenor. Among the choir’s best numbers were Ahlstrom’s 
“Slumber, Dearest,” Charles Swenson’s “Rosebud” and 
Grieg’s “Landsighting.” Incidental solos were contributed 
by J. E. Wallin and C. A. Appelgren. The work of the 
club, under the able direction of Charles Swenson, was 
most commendable, revealing admirable volume and en- 
semble. Mr. Karle, who was recalled again and again, 
sang Puccini's “Che gelida manina,” from “La Bohéme. 
His other selections were also rendered with great sym- 
pathy and appeal. Clyde Lehman and William C. McCul- 
loch, pianists, and Ralph W. Hoyt, organist, provided 
splendid accompaniments. 

Musicians’ Club Plans High Jinks 


The Musicians’ Club of Portland is making elaborate 
plans for a high jinks to be given on May 2 at the Ma- 
sonic Temple. The event was planned to raise money 
enough to wipe out the deficit of the last music festival 
a year or so ago. The deficit was due to the war condi- 
tions, and it is hoped that future festivals will be given 
on a larger scale than ever before. The artists who will 
take part in the program will include: Emil Enna, pianist- 
composer, who will play his “American Fantasia”; Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Eichenlaub, who will perform a number for 
violin and piano; W. J. Elliot, harpist; Christian Pool, 
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cellist; Harry Knight, flutist; a string quartet consisting 
of Henry Bettman (violinist), William Wallace Graham 
(violinist), Nose Christensen (viola) and Fred Konrad 
(cellist). A chorus of twelve male voices, conducted by 
Charles Swenson, will also participate. A dance will fol- 
low the concert.. George E. Jeffery is the chairman of the 
high. jinks, 
Maud Powell at Heilig Theater 

Maud Powell, the violinist, played in the Heilig Theater, 
March 26. As always, there was-a large attendance and 
numerous encores, The local management was the Ellison- 
White Musical Bureau, of Portland, Laurence A. Lambert, 
general manager. 

Notes 

_ Because no hall was at hand, the Portland Opera Asso- 
ciation’s chorus held its last rehearsal in the city jail. 
Roberto Corruccini directed. Much to the delight of the 
prisoners, the chorus sang selections from “The Elixir of 
Love” (Donizetti). 

Princess Watahwaso, who was presented by Mrs. H. A. 
Heppner, gave a delightful program of Indian songs, 
chants and dances in the Little Theater on March 25. She 
is singing works by Cadman, Troyer and Lieurance. 

Roland W. Hayes, the colored tenor, came again last 
week and scored ancther success. 

Jerome L. Stone, pianist, has returned from Camp Lewis, 
Wash., where he participated in many concerts. 

The Mustcat Courter is for sale at Rich’s cigar store, 
northeast corner of Sixth and Washington streets. 


SPOKANE ENTERTAINS 
WASHINGTON STATE 
MUSIC TEACHERS 





Meeting Held in Conjunction with Inland Bmpire 
Teachers’ Association—Anna Case Visits 
Spokane—Maud Powell Addresses 
Teachers—Notes 


Spokane, Wash., April 6, 1919.—Concerts, conferences, 
discussiors and addresses by noted musical authoritics 
characterized the sessions of the Washington State Music 
Teachers’ Association which convened in this city on April 
2, 3, and 4 in conjunction with the meeting of the Inland 
Empire Teachers’ Association. Teachers were here from 
all sections of the country—thousands of them. They 
were wined and dined, and found it almost impossible to 
attend all the sessions and social functions, rushing madls 
irom one place to another, filling half a dozen engage- 
ments in the course of a sing'e evening. There were re 
ceptions, musical teas, and other affairs, in addition to the 
varied musical programs—in fact, it was such a maze 
that one was simply bewiidered, and wished he could di 
vide himself into parts so tha: all the good things migl.t 
be taken in 


Musical Art Society Sets Ball Rolling 


The Spokane Musical Art Society started the ball rolling 
hy entertcining all the delegates at breakfast on Wednes- 
day morning at the Davenport Hotel. Then the conven- 
tion opened at the Sherman Clay Music Hall at 8:30. Tie 
session included a short business meeting, reports of the 
State musical activities by Sarah J. Smith, of Seattle 
This was followed by a discussion of co-operation be 
tween the music supervisor and the private music teache: 
lead by Letha L, McClure, who is musical supervisor of 
the Seattle public schoois. “Musical Standards in the 
Smaller Towns” was presented by Violet J. Hallowell, of 
Colville. “The Business Side of Music” was discussed by 
Nellie C. Cornish, of Seatile. 

Wednesday afternoon there was a joint session of the 
two conventions for the purpose of discussing public school 
riusic. Grace B, Hulscher spoke on “New Fields of Op- 
portunity in Public School Music,” and Lucy K. Cole, of 
New York City, discussed “The Place of Music in the New 
Americanization Movement.” Vocal and violin music were 
furnished by Eulalia Wylie, of Cheny Normal School, and 
Alice Hocmb, of Spokane, a seven-year-old violinist, ac- 
companied by Edgar C. Sherwood. Later in the afternoon 
a concert was presented by Paul P. McNeeley, Seattle pi- 
anist, and Llewellyn B. Cain, baritone singer of the Whit- 
man Conservatory of Music, appearing in joint recital. 


Local Musicians Give Concert 


Wednesday evening Spokane musicians appeared in con- 
cert in the Central Christian Church, which included num- 
hers by the Lorelei Club of fifty voices, conducted by 
Edgar C. Sherwood, and Augusta Gentsch, distinguished 
pianist, and Ella Cook, a pianist of Aberdeen; George 
Buckley, local violinist, accompanied by Hildegarde Guth; 
soprano solos by Evelyn Kellogg; a piano solo by Ferdi- 
nand Dunkley, a composer living in Seattle, and a solo by 
Ina Wright-Herbst, of Pullman College. After this con- 
cert the Spokane Musical Art Society entertained the dele 
gates and visiting teachers in the studios of the Fine Arts 
Building. 

Program for Thursday 

Thursday morning, at Sherman Clay’s, there was « 
conference on piano playing. Malen Burnett, of the Malen 
Burnett School of Piano Playing, Walla Walla, chair- 
man. Taking part were Percy I. Street, Spokane; Au- 
gusta Gentsch, Spokane; Prof. Herbert Kimbrough, State 
College, Pullman, and Ida B. McLagen, of the Ida B. 
McLagen School of Piano Playing, Yakima. 

At the same hour, in the Fine Arts Building, there was 
a conference on singing with Clifford W. Kantner, Seattle, 
chairman. Taking part were Ina Wright Herbst, State 
College, Pullman; Llewellyn B Cain, Whitman Conserva- 
tory, Walla Walla. 

Thursday afternoon, at 1:30, at Sherman Clay’s Hall. 
occurred a conference on “High School Credits for Outside 
Music Study,” Mary L. Short, of Spokane, chairman. 
Taking part were: Grace Barker Hulscher, State College, 
Pullman; Allan B. Dow, Yakima; George A. Stout, Lewis 
and Clark High School, Spokane, and Prof. Herbert Kim- 
brough, State Coliege, Pullman. 

Thursday at 4 p. m. Emily L. Thomas, pianist of Seattle, 
and Dai Steel Ross, of Seattle, mezzo-soprano, gave a 
joint recital at the Lewis and Clark High School, and 
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Thursday night, at the Central Christian Church, there 
was a joint recital by Katherine N. Rice, mezzo-soprano, 
and Katherine Robinson, pianists, both of Tacoma. 


Program for Friday 


Friday at 9:15 a. m., at Sherman Clay & Co.'s Ha!!, was 
a confererce on theory of music, Prof. Alfred H. Meyer, 
State College, Pullman, chairman. Taking part were Prof. 
Carl Paige Wood, University of Washington, Seattle; 
Charlotte Moore, Spokane ; Ferdinand Dunkley, Seattle. 

Friday at II a. m. a program was given hy Miriam 
Zimmerman, Pullman; Charlotte Grannis Lange, soprano, 
Spokane, concluding with a conference on community sing- 
ing, Mrs. Alexander Mahan, Ellensburg, chairman. 
Taking part were Letha L. McClure, Seattle, and Mrs. Vin- 
son H. Brown, Spokane. 

The annual business meeting and election of officers oc- 
curred Friday afternoon. 

Friday at 8 p. m., at the Lewis and Clark Auditorium, a 
program was given by the Lewis and Clark High School 
Orchestra, George Abeel Stout, conductor; Eleanore Os- 
Lorne Buckley, soprano, Spokane, with orchestral accom- 
paniment; Mme. Davenport-Engbert, violinist, Bellingham ; 
Eleanore Osborne Buckley. 

Dr. John J. Landsbury, of the University of Oregon 
gave the address of the evening. 


New Officers Elected 


Officers for the coming year for the Washington State 
Music Teachers’ Association were elected at a meeting at 
the Sherman Clay Hall. Seattle was chosen as the meet- 
ing place of the next convention. The new officers are: 
President, Dean Herbert W. Kimbrough, Washington 
State College, Pullman; vice-president, Prof. Carl Paige 
Wood, of Seattle, University of Washington; district vice- 
presidents, David S. Craig, Western: Mrs. J. Alexander 
Mahan, Fillensburg, Central, and Miss Charlotte Moore, 
Eastern; secretary-treasurer, Sarah J. Smith, of Seattle. 

The Washington State Music Teachers’ Association mei 
at a luncheon at Davenport's. Among those who addressed 
the association were Maud Powell, violinist; Mrs. Eng- 
bert, of Bellingham, and Mrs. Josephine C. Preston. 


Anna Case Wins 


If Spokane is not on the musical map it is not becauss 
she nas not had enough musical celebrities within hei 
gates to put her there, for there have been within the last 
three weeks enough world renowned artists im this city 
to fairly make one dizzy. 

Anna Case won her audience at her appearance here at 
the Auditorium. Her personality is most charining, anc 
she displayed complete mastery of the coveted setto voice. 
Her program was most exacting, and she was compelled 
to add an additional number at its close. 


Maud Powell Addresses Teachers 
Maud Fowell, the great violinist, 


the meeting of the State Teachers’ 
an address. 


was in attendance at 
Association and made 


Godowsky Coming 


Leopold Godowsky will appear at the auditorium of the 
Lewis anéd Clark High School on April 2 


Notes 


Mischa Guterson, the Russian violinist and leader of th 
Guterson Kussian Orchestra, is booked to appear at the 
Auditorium on April 20 

Dr. Evans gave a most acceptable concert at the First 
Presbyterian Church. 

Clara Cathey Burt gave a recital to the soldiers at Cam» 
Fort George Wright. Mr. Burt, baritone, also sang some 
delightful numbers. x 


ALDA IN FINE FORM 
GIVES OAKLAND CONCERT 


Obliged to Sing Many Encores—Alexander to Direct 
Music Department at University of California— 
Orpheus Club Gives April Concert—Eu- 
genie Buffet in Ebel Recital—Munici- 
pal Band Reorganized—Notes 


Oakland, Cal., April 5, 1919—Frank W. Healy presented 
Frances Alda, the Metropolitan prima donna, at the Munic 
ipal Opera House, March 25, with Erin Ballard at th: 
piano. Mme. Alda was in very fine form, her warm, reso 
nant, pure tones delighting an appreciative audience. She 
gave a splendidly varied program and was obliged to sing 
several encores, an irresistible one being “Un bel di 
vedremo,” from “Madame Butterfly.” Miss Ballard played 
the accompaniments very satisfactorily and gave two solo 
numbers with fine art. 

Alexander to Have Charge of Music Department at 
University of California 


Widely known as a teacher of music, Frederick Alex- 
ander will be in charge of the department of music in the 
summer session of the University of California, Berkeley, 
it was announced recently. Professor Alexander is the 
head of the Normal Conservatory of the State Normal 
School at Ypsilanti, Mich. For a number of years he has 
conducted the famous Ypsilanti Normal Choir of 200 
voices, which is heard at Christmas time at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Also, during the summer session, Sascha Ja- 
cobinoff, solo violinist with the New York Philharmonic 
and Philadelphia Symphony Orchestras, and a protégé of 
Alexander, will conduct courses in orchestral practice. 


Orpheus Club Gives April Concert 


The third concert of the twenty-fifth season of the 
Oakland Orpheus Club was given on April 1 at the Munici- 
pal Opera House, under the direction of Edwin Dunbar 
Crandall, assisted by Blanche Hamilton Fox, contralto; 
Frederick Preston Search, cellist, and a soloist from the 
club, Fred N. Anderson, bass. The accompanists were 
Bessie Beatty Roland, assisted by Beatrice Clifford. Mr. 
Crandall had prepared a program well calculated to show 
off the purely lyric and the dramatic qualities of his forty- 
five male voices, and the crowded audience demonstrated 
its pleasure and approval by unstinted applause, for the 
chorus was in fine form. Wallace A. Sabin’s “A Spring 
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Madrigal,” set to the words of Homer Henley and dedi- 
cated to the Oakland Orpheus, was much liked for its win- 
ning melody, its human little story, and for its fine rendi- 
tion, Shafter Howard’s “Hymn of Liberty” was a mov- 
ing early number in an unusually interesting program. 
\nother song of special local interest was Wallace Sabin’ $ 
“Drinking Song” from “The Twilight of the Kings,” in 
which Mr. Anderson took the solo part. The soloists re- 
spectively were capable and merited their share of approval. 


Eugenie Buffet in Ebel Recital 


The noted French diseuse, Eugenie Buffet, gave a 
“grande soirée” at the Ebel Auditorium, April 1, appear- 
ing under the auspices of the Oakland French colony and 
the Consul General of France. She had an enthusiastic re- 
ception, the audience going so far as to clap between 
verses! <A local critic remarked: “Madame sang every 
word as if it were the last she expected to utter on earth. 

She is the following articles rolled compactly into 
me feminine person of undoubtedly charming exterior: 
the complete cast of a comedy, ditto of a tragedy, ditto of 
4 musical farce, ditto of a vaudeville show, a dynamo of 
inestimable horsepower, a tonal Joan of Arc, and a 
preacher of patriotism to the nth degree.” 


Oakland Municipal Band Is Reorganized 


Paul Steindorff, director, and Henry Vogt, manager, an 
pounced recently that the Oakland Municipal Band is now 
definitely organized under the after- the-war conditions. 
Twenty-five of the original members have been secured 
and thirteen new musicians have been added to make uj 
the personnel of the band. Concerts will take place each 
Sunday afternoon in Lakeside Park, throughout the sum 
mer months, when excellent selections, both popular and 
classical, will be rendered. The twelve soloists selected 
for this season are unusually gifted musicians, each of 
them being a composer of note. The first concert of the 
season will be given tomorrow as part of the celebration 
of the demobilization of service flags, the program_ for 
which is under the direction of the local War Camp Com 
munity Service. 

Notes 

The Sacramento Chamber of Commerce Men’s Quartet 
gave the Sunday afternoon concert at the Greek Theater, 
Berkeley, March 30, the members of the quartet being Don 
Norman Will- 


Lewis, tenor; George Merrill, second tenor ; 
iams, baritone; William Meyers, bass, director. 
A spectacular presentation of Verdi's mares pece, 


“Aida,” is to be given at the pes Theatre by the San 
Francisco Opera Company, May 2 

Herman J. Brouwer, in choos’ ‘of the department of 
community singing, has started regular weekly “sings” ir 
the clubs, churches, factories, and business houses through- 
out the city. There are now eighteen held weekly in Oak- 
land, and tentative plans for regular monthly community 
“sings” in the Municipal Auditorium are being discussed. 

A society notice has appeared to the effect that Ted 
Shawn and Ruth St. Denis are to create a “temple of 


4? 


not unlike the interesting center they inaugurated 
at Los Angeles. During their stay at Wildwood, Pied 
mont, Mr. Shawn will offer six lectures upon “Dancing 
and Its Related Arts.” The dancers will also prepare for 
the production of a new play, by Mr. and Mrs, Maxwell 
Armfield. 

Lilian Critchley, mezzo-soprano, and Jeannette 
violinist, were the soldists at two dramatic and 
evenings given recently by the Laurel School 
Club at .Fruitvale. 

Jeanne Jomelli, member of the University of California 
extension division, has organized a choral club at her Oak 
land studio where rehearsals are held each Saturday. The 
extension division has arranged for private vocal lessons 
to be given under its auspices by Mme. Jomelli. 

The popular Oakland contralto, Lucy Van Der Mark, 
engaged to sing at St. Helena in April at the Native > De 
Auditorium. She made such a splendid impression there 
on March 19 that her re-engagement so soon is very grati 
fying. Yay 
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MAY PETERSON DUPLICATES 
SUCCESS IN SACRAMENTO 


Sacramento, Cal, March 26.—The Strand Theater, 
on Tuesday evening, March 25, was packed for the well 
advertised performance of May Peterson. Miss Peterson 
had been heralded from afar in the Musica. Courter, the 
daily papers, and by special posters, and her coming was 
really looked forward to in musical circles. Sometimes 
too great an anticipation leads to disappointment, prob- 
ably because the hopes are set so high. In this case, how 
ever, disappointment was not our portion. Her clear 
beauty of tone, natural effortless singing, and her great 
personal charm stamped her an artist to the last word 
Her selections were most happy. 

The most appealing quality of her work is undoubtedly her 
ibility to impress her hearers. Natural personal charm is 
the secret of it all. It is something that can not be ac 
quired by any amount of teaching, it must be inherent 
She introduced a delightful innovation of telling in a few 
well chesen words the story of those songs which were not 
sung in Enelish. Never were songs introduced more 
charmingly. Her most striking numbers were “Crépuscule” 


(Massenet), “Just Before the Lights Are Lit” (Brans 
combe), “Songs My Mother Taught Me” (Dvorak), and 
“I’m Wearin’ Awa’, Jean” (Old Scotch), all of which she 


In response to 
program, Miss 
‘Little Irish 
famous by 


repeated at the demand of the audience. 
applause and flowers at the end of the 
Peterson sang to her own accompaniment the 
Girl” and the “Norwegian Echo Song,” made 
Jenny Lind 


Ruth Oehler Returns 


Ruth Oehler, the gifted young mezzo-soprano pupil of 
Mrs. Charles S. Mering, has just returned from a joint 
recital with Lillian Rotholtz, pianist, which was given be 


fore the Art Club of Maryville, Cal 
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(See letter on another page.) 
Buffalo, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 
Chicago, Ill,—(See letter on another page.) 
Claremont, Cal., March 19, 1919.—May Peterson, the 

Metropolitan Opera soprano, who has been winning suc- 

cess in the various cites on her tour of the West, was 

heard in a delightful recital at Pomona College on Fri- 
day evening, March 14. Miss Peterson possesses a pure 
soprano voice of excellent quality, which she used to par- 
ticular advantage in numbers by Pergolesi, Mozart, Spohr, 

Widor, Fourdrain, Massenet, Dvorak, Granados, Rach- 

maninoff, Dargomijsky, Branscombe, Mallinson, Guion 

and Ross. There were also many encores, inicluding 

Penn's “The Magic of Your Eyes,” given before the large 

audience would permit the gracious singer to close her 

concert, one of the memorable events of the year. 

Clarksburg, W. Va.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cleveland, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Davenport, Iowa, April 9, 1919.—In offering an out- 
line of the various musical productions for the uplift of 
the comunity, special mention of the universal benefit 
xiven by the Davenport Liberty Chorus should be made 
It is an established fact that in time of war singing is 
recognized as a potent agency for keeping up the morale 
of both soldiers and civilians. The inspiration given by 
the Davenport Liberty Chorus, rousing public spirit and 
patrotism, is worthy of historical mention in the events 
of our great conflict. Davenport has been fortunate 
in having as a resident for twenty-five years l’dward 
Hartley Hall, a man of rare talent and musical ability, to 
lead in al ethical movements. Mr. Hall is choirmaster 
of Trinity Cathedral, and was appointed by the Council 
of Defense as director of the Liberty choruses for Scott 
County. A large chorus of 250 voices was organized in 
Davenport and smaller ones in other parts of the county. 
The Davenport chorus was the first and the largest to be 
organized in the State, and the plan formulated for the 
work here was adopted by many other cities, inquiries 
coming from numerous other towns and cities to the Scott 
County director for suggestions and plans to aid them in 
wetting the work started in their home towns. The chorus 
furnished the singing for parades, entertainment of sol- 
diers, registration meetings, naturalization meetings, and 
patriotic meetings of all kinds throughout the county at all 
times of the day or night. The personnel was made up 
from various singing organizations, the church choirs, 
patriotic leagues, Lend a Hand and Y. W. C, A. all fur- 
nishing their quotas. Prominent soloists and teachers, ‘in- 
cluding Mrs. Ludo Bruning, pianist; Mrs. C. M. Cochrane, 
soprano; Mrs. W. T. Waterman, contralto; Elsie Voss, 
violinist, and many others giving liberally of their time 
and talent. The expense for the music was met by each 
member purchasing copies of special numbers for their 
individual use. Contributions of patriotic song books 
were made by the Schmidt Music Company and by the 
rri-City Piano Company. Trinity Cathedral Parish very 
generously offered the use of the auditorium of the Parish 
House for rehearsals, and for transportation and many 
other courtesies the thanks of the chorus are due to Alice 
French The students’ auxiliary of the musical de- 
partment of the at ae Club held its regular monthly 
meeting at the Y. W. C. A. Home April 5. The selec- 
tions were given by the oe people of the auxiliary, as- 
sisted by members of the musical department.— At the 
fourth of a series of twilight concerts given Sunday, April 
6, in the ballroom of the Hotel Blackhawk, two well known 
local musicians, William Paarman, violin, and Henry 
Sontag, viola, were on the program assisting the Chicago 
Trio, Ludwig Becker, violin; Carl Brueckner, cello, and 
Kudcolph Reuter, piano. The artists were given an ova 
tion in this last concert, repeating by request the Arensky 
tric, which went even better than at its first presentation. 
The last concert will be given Sunday, May 4.——Henry 
Purmort Eames delighted the pupils and friends of the 
linmaculate Academy, Monday morning, April 7, when 
he gave an interesting and varied piano lecture-recital in 
St. Cecilia's Auditorium at the acedemy. His short 
sketches of the different numbers aided greatly in the ap- 
preciation of them, and the conservatory pupils were par- 
ticularly grateful for his interpretation of selections which 
they were studying. Mr. Eames played for the first time 

1 public recital his “Indian Dance,” and it was received 
with the greatest appreciation———Norma Wiese, former 
president of the Lowa Federation of Musical Clubs, was 
elected delegate from the Music Students’ Club to attend 
the May biennial of the National Federation, which will 
he held this spring at the Edward A, MacDowell Home, 
Peterboro, N. H. 

Denton, Tex., April 16, 1919.—The College of Indus- 
trial Arts has just closed its series of Artists’ Concerts 
and thc season has been most successful. Audiences of 
1,000 to 1,200 greeted Oscar Seagle, Godowsky, Max 
Resen and the Zoellner Quartet. This was the fourth ap- 
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pearance of the quartet in the college, and also the fourth 
visit of Seagle, who has pupils in the faculty of the ‘voice 
department of the school. Godowsky was warmly re- 
ceived, and Max Rosen excited ardent interest. Recitals 
hy the faculty members have included a wide range of 
musical literature and have been of strong educational 
value. Pianists of the faculty who have given programs 
are Ellen Munson, Elizabeth Leake, Katherine Bailey, 
Selma Tietze, Nothera Barton (in a series of four his- 
torical programs). Elise McClanahan and Lennie Hall- 
man have given song programs. Student commencement 
recitals are now in preparation———The climax of the 
musical year will be a concert by the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra early in May. 

Denver, Col.—(See letter on another page.) 

Des Moines, Iowa, April 16, 1919—Amelita Galli- 
Curci, assisted by Manuel Berenguer, fluist, and Homer 
Samuels, pianist, afforded the Des Moines lovers of music 
a rare treat in the form of a recital April 6, at the Col- 
iseum. It is difficult to express all that one would be 
pleased to convey to others of the masterly interpretation, 
the supreme simplicity of expression and variation of tone 
quality and coloring as one finds in this marvelous voice, 
which ascends to the highest and descends to the lowest 
note with a sense of ease which seems perfectly devoid of 
efiort. Manuel Berenguer, the celebrated Spanish flutist, 
proved successfully that he had mastered the technical 
difticulties of the flute. Homer Samuels, pianist and com- 
poser, is pre-eminently an artist at the piano.——May 4, 
the All-Star Operatic Quartet will entertain the music 
lovers of Des Moines. This program will conclude a 
series of programs of artists’ recitals which have been 
given in Des Moines this season, under the direction of 
George F. Ogden 

Detroit, Mich.—(Sce letter on another page.) 

Honolulu.—(See letter on another page.) 

Kansas City, Mo.—See letter on another page.) 

Lexington, Ky.—-(See letter on another page.) 

Los Angeles, Cal.--(See “Music on the 
Slope.”) 

Miami, Fla., April 5, 1919.—Ruth Norcross Hoxie at 
the children’s musical club, April 5, discussed interestingly 
the child life of the American sculptor, Vinnie Reame, 
and her eagerness to learn music. A _ delightful 
surprise was given the club members, when Mrs. D. A. 
McDougal, a winter tourist, offered a prize of $5 for the 
best composition on Mrs. Hoxie’s talk, The children 
listened with keen interest and the prize will be awarded 
at the next regular meeting. Mrs. Thomas McAuliffe’s 
pupils furnished the music for the afternoon. Those who 
played were; Gertrude Thompson, Mary Ruth Murray, 
Virginia McDonald, Maurine Pepper, Marjorie Hawkins, 
Marie Hawkins, Florentine Holmes, and _ Bernidette 
McKinnon. Jeannette Comstock recited, “My Shadow.” 
Stanley Denzinger, pupil of Marcelles De Braga, told the 
story of Bach in a very vivid manner.——Agnes Adie, 
pupil of Atherton Furlong, who is teaching at the Florida 
Conservatory of Music and Art during his stay in Miami, 
gave a song recital in the Central School Auditorium. She 
was assisted by Ruth Hedrick, soprano; Betty Kitchin, 
soprano; Inez Marvin, violinist of the conservatory, and 
Fred B. King, clarinetist, and song writer———Dr, Minor 
C. Baldwin gave a second series of organ recitals for the 
benefit of the Baptist Church organ fund. Assisting him 
were Mrs, George Bolles, soprano, Mrs. John Livingston, 
contralto, and Fred B. King, clarinetist. Leona Dreisbach, 
teacher of voice, has been engaged to give a song recital 
in Fort Landerdale, for the Armenian relief fund, Mrs. 
Driesback will take a number of her pupils to assist on 
the program.——Jessie Eldridge Southwick, of Emerson 
College of Oratory, gave a third “Reading” at Mrs, S. M. 
Tatum’s handsome residence, April 7. This program was 
for the benefit of the Baptist Church, and embraced a 
group of lyrics, a group of humorous selections, several 
of her own poems, and a scene from the “Merchant of 
Venice.” Mrs. Southwick is a great favorite with Miami 
au‘liences. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Montreal, Canada. 


P acific 


-(See letter on another page.) 

(See letter on another page.) 

Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”’) 

Ogden, Utah, April 16, 1t919~—Suspension of re- 
hearsals of the Ogden Tabernacle Choir for three months, 
from October to January, was made necessary because of 
the prevalence of influenza. Director Joseph Ballantyne 
informs this correspondent that since resuming rehearsals 
the members have been earnestly devoted to the prepara- 
tion of the following works: “Lazarus,” Julian Edward; 
“The First Christmas,” C. W. Coombs; “The Man of Sor- 
rows,” LeRoy Mitchell Rile, as well as of a number of 
secular and sacred choruses. Many of the boys who pre- 
viously had membership in the choir are returning from 
France and new membership cards are being issued to 
them. The choir is composed of 250 selected voices and 
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as in the past the aim will be to give two or more stand- 
ard oratorios each season, as well as the furnishing of suit- 
able music for the regular Sunday service in the Taber- 
nacle———Carrie Browning, daughter of John Browning, 
the inventor of guns, is again at home, after spending the 
last two years in New York and Hartford. Miss Brown- 
ing is one of the most brilliant musicians of the city and 
will be heard at the Drama Club, Saturday, April 12. Miss 
Browning is a pupil of Gortatowski. 

see at Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 

Portland, Ore. “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Pueblo, Col.— (See letter on another page.) 

Richmond, Va., April 12, 1919.—Clatidio Muzio, Met- 
ropolitan Opera soprano, and Toscha Seidel, violinist, ap- 
peared here in recital at the City Auditorium on March 
28. It is estimated that about 2,000 people heard the con- 
cert. Miss Muzio sang the aria from “Louise” charmingly, 
probably the best we have heard it done here this season. 
She gave also the gavotte from “Mignon,” and a group 
each of French and English songs. Miss Murio was in 
fine voice and her quality of tone as well as her command 
of her vocal equipment pleased her hearers. She gave 
several encores, among them Cadman’s “At Dawning,” 
conveying in its rendition something of her appreciation 
of the reception accorded her. Toscha Seidel astonished 
and delighted with his superb art. He played and bore 
himself with marked composure, at the same time proving 
himself master of the most difficult technic. His offerings 
included the Sarasate “Gypsy Airs,” transcriptions by 
Leopold Auer of a Chopin mazurka, and the Beethoven 
“Turkish Patrol,” with which other Auer pupils are de- 
lighting audiences elsewhere; Sinding and Brahms-Joachim, 
together with encore numbers——The third of the Rich- 
mond Philharmonic concerts was given at the Auditorium 
on April 1. The assisting artists were Essie Ehrstein, a 
young coloratura soprano, and Joseph Whittemore, tenor. 
The orchestra played compositions of Grieg, Wallace, the 
“Maritana” overture, a Schubert number (the finale from 
the piano quintet), two movements from “L’Oracolo,” by 
Leoni, and a Sousa piece. The orchestra embraced in its 
ensemble some thirty local musicians, with no less than 
six cellos. This is likely to be the last of the season’s 
concerts, as Mr. Baker, the conductor of the organization, 
has announced his resignation——-Miss Ehrstein sang “Ah, 
fore e lui,” from “Traviata,” with the orchestra, and the 
Lakme “Bell Song,” the latter decidedly the better of the 
two. She sang as encores a composition of Mr. Baker, 
and one or two other numbers. She disclosed a voice of 
pure and delightful quality, as yet in embryo, but of much 
promise. Richmond has sent out some splendid singers 
and there is every prospect of this girl of seventeen mak- 
ing an excellent artist. Mr. Whittemore sang the “Lament” 
from “Pagliacci,” Ronald’s “Down in the Forest,” and a 
part of the garden scene from “Faust,” with Miss Ehr- 
stein. This is Mr. Whittemore’s first concert appearance 
since his return to Richmond, after about two years’ ab- 
sence. He is an established favorite here and his artistic 
singing met with a warm reception. On April 4 the 
first public appearance of the local Community Chorus 
occurred, Approximately 1,000 singers were on the stage. 
The most imposing number given was the “Unfold, ye 
Portals,” from Gounod. The other chorus offerings were 
folksongs and plantation hymns and melodies. Walter C. 
Mercer conducted. The quartet of the First Baptist 
Church, Mrs. Walter Mercer, Mrs, R. S. Hudgins, Joseph 
Whittemore and Marcus Kellerman, with Shepherd Webb 
and Louis Weitzel, accompanists, assisted. Some 3,000 
people are estimated to have been present———The War 
Camp | , Community Service is inaugurating its Sunday 
“sings” under the direction of Henri Beaugard, local or- 
ganizer and director. An advisory committee, headed by 
Alvin M. Smith, chairman, and comprising as members 
John G. Corley, Jean G. Trigg, Mrs. F. D. Williams, John 
George Harris, Mrs. George Warren and Kirk Mathews 
has nominal charge of the enterprise. The Hampton Roads 
Naval Station Glee Club, an organization of young sailors, 
sang here at the John Marshall High School on April 12, 
and at the City Auditorium on April 13, under the patron- 
age of the Community Service-——The local papers an- 
nounce a movement to raise a fund of $25,000 for the pro- 
motion of a real symphony orchestra to give weekly con- 
certs and to comprise fifty or more musicians. This has 
been urged at various times for the past few years and 
it is possible the movement has gathered form and will 
produce results during the coming season. 

Sacramento, Cal.—See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

a Francisco, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope 

Spokane, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.’’) 

St. Louis, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 

Streator, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Wichita, Kan., April 7, 1919.—The Little Symphony 
and the Pav ley-Oukrainsky Ballet, at the Forum April 1, 
were attractive features of the Municipal Course. The 
orchestra, under the direction of George Barrére, proved 
a polished ensemble, each member an artist and the con- 
ductor no less an artist in interpretation than in flute 
solos. The Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet also proved an in- 
teresting feature. The work of Oukrainsky in “The 
Crucifixion” left the audience in no mood for hand clap- 
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EDDIE LEVEY, 
A youthful soprano of San Antonio, Tex., who 
has been making a decided impression in her con- 


certs at the neighboring camps. Miss Levey dis- 
played taste and understanding of what the boys 
would like in selecting the following program: 
“When You Look in the Heart of a Rose,” Meth- 
ven; “Little Mother of Mine,” Burleigh; “Think- 
ing of Thee,’ Caro Roma; “Dear Old Pal of 
Mine,” Rice; “It Was a Song You Sang Me,” 
Lohr; “I Hear You Calling Me,” Marshall; 
“Mother Machree,” Ball; “Lift Thine Eyes,” 
Logan; “When the Boys Come Home,” Speaks, 
and “The Americans Come,” Foster. 
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ping and was a wonderfully artistic work. The orchestra 
supported each dance finely. This number on the course 
drew to date the largest audience for the Municipal Series. 
Mme. Homer is the next attraction and last of this series, 
appearing here late this month———Alma Gluck, soprano, 
sang to a big audience at the Forum, March to. Her 
popularity was supported throughout the program by en- 
thusiastic admirers. Salvatore De Stefano, harpist, as- 
sisted—~—An advance announcement is given of a new 
series for next season, backed by the Knights of Colum- 
bus, and Edna Armitage, local manager, is conducting at 
this early date an advance seat sale. The series will be 
put on at the Crawford Theatre and includes Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler, pianist; Barney Reilly, baritone; Reed 
Miller, tenor, and Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, in 
joint program; the Cherniavsky Trio, and Electa Gifford, 
soprano The contracts for this course are signed, and 
it brings a new series to Wichita, also an almost wholly 
new list of artists——The All-Star Quartet—Martinelli, 
tenor; Alda, soprano; Lazarri contralto, and De Luca, 
parito1e—is to appear here May 12. The concert will be 
offered in the Forum and is managed by Lucius Ades —- 
The Dunning System of Improved Music Study for Be- 
ginners was given a public hearing and the results of the 
method illustrated by Clara Sabin Winter in a student re- 
cital, March 25; at Adams Music Hall, and by a talk by 
Miss Winter at the Dunning studios the same week —— 
Director Milo Finley, of the Wichita Theater orchestra, 
is recovering from an operation for appendicitis and will 
resume his place as director this week. He has built an 
excellent ensemble, and had inaugurated a weekly s:ries 
of special concerts at the theater, which will be resumed 
at once. Loca! soloists will appear at each weekly pro- 
gram.—The Wichita Municipal Chorus has been reor- 
ganized. It was formerly the Wichita Chorus, also called 
the Forum Chorus, and under the name Wichita Chorus 
sponsored several past season series of concerts. Lucius 
Ades was director and has been managing the concert 
series. The city of Wichita is now behind the project of 
a municipal chorus, which organization is free to all citi- 
zens to join. This action on the part of the city and city 
administration was made possible by the cessation of 
choral work by the (former) Wichita Chorus and the 
good will of its director, Lucius Ades. Harry Evans will 
have the care of this new chorus. The rehearsals are now 
going on weekly at the city building. In relinquishing the 
directorship of the Wichita Chorus, Mr. Ades does not 
retire from the managerial position of artistic musical 
offerings in Wichita, and it is understood that the organ- 
zation of the new body is for choral purposes only. This 
will consequently not cancel the rights and privileges of 





MUSICAL COURIER 


the old Wichita Chorus organization as a financing body for 
the concert series, though it must be admitted that the 
Municipal Series put on this season on the “only pay ex- 
penses” plan practically cancelled the action of the former 
organization, for this season at least. Mr. Ades will con- 
tinue to conduct individual attractions, however. In order 
to augment interest, Harry Evans has solicited the local 
musicians to help by a novel plan of presenting them as 
soloists before the club, one attraction each week, appear- 
ig at the intermission of the regular rehearsal. To date, 
Inez Dodds-Barbour, soprano; Mrs. Frederick Hellar, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Brokaw have appeared as soloists 
before the club. The new organization has efficient lead- 
ership in Mr. Evans, who has done much to further the 
community singing spirit in Wichita. T. L. Krebs is secre- 
tary of the new organization.——Wichita Municipal Band 
continues to give popular free Sunday concerts at the 
Forum. Four more concerts complete the season.——Mrs. 
Lester Heckard, soprano, will be the next soloist for the 
Wichita Symphony Orchestra. Mrs. Heckard gave a 
musical tea at the Hotel Lassen last week on her return 
from Chicago, where she coached at the Chicago Musical 
College, and it was one of the most successful musicales 
ot the season Gertrude Frohman-Jones. added to the 
program with excellent support in accompaniments, and 
Miss Heckard was heard advantageously in readings.—— 
The French Army Band, presented by Lucius Ades, March 
20, did not draw the audience its program merited. The 
band was fine, the soloists good, and in all, too many 
missed a treat in not attending-——Mrs. Murry Kirkwood 
returned last week from Kansas City, where she has been 
stucying with Oscar Seagle. 





Ensemble Practice Important, Says Eddy Brown 


“The trouble with much of our musical training,” Eddy 
Brown was saying the other day, “is that it is too one- 
sided. For instance, take a violin student—application 
and a good teacher are not the only requisites for making 
him a well rounded musician. Piano, composition and 
musical history should all have a part in the general edu 
cation. But perhaps the most important, while at the same 
time the most neglected branch, is ensemble music, in the 
form of trios, quartets, etc. All these studies develop and 
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EDDY BROWN, 
Violinist. 
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broaden the scope of the student, and none more than the 
ensemble work. The demands are exacting. One must 
work not as an individual, but as a unit. He is no longer 
a law unto himself, whereby he may indulge in his whims 
of tempo rubato. He is forced to listen for balance and 
develop a nice sense of restraint in favor of the tonal 
values. In my student days, I had this valuable training, 
and would advise every violin student to see that he also 
has instruction along this line. It is better, of course, to 
have the guidance of a teacher, but, lacking this, even 
the attempts at trio or quartet practise by a group of stu- 
dents is at least a step in the right direction.” 

Eddy Brown is at present giving the finishing touches 
to his operetta, “Rolly Bolly Eyes,” a work which will 
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soon be produced on Broadway, New York. Besides his 
operetta, Mr. Brown is also working on several short vio 
lin pieces. His Hebrew melody, a composition which 
several violinists introduced on their programs last year 
is splendid proof of what he is capable of doing as a 
composer, 


Jardon to Sing Silberta Song 


Dorothy Jardor, American dramatic soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Association, will make her first appearance 
as a concert soloist on April 27, at the Hippodrome, the 
occasion marking the beginning of a tour which will ex 
tend into many of the principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. A singular and significant feature of Miss 
Jardon’s program at her premiére concert will be her 
singing of “Jahrzeit,” a Yiddish hymnal aria by Reah 
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DOROTHY JARDON, 


Who will sing Rhea Silberta's Yiddish hymnal aria, “Jah: 


zeit,” at the Hippodrome concert, Sunday evening, April 27 


Silberta, which has never been publicly sung before and 
concerning which, in her letter of request for its singing, 
Miss Silberta wrote to Miss Jardon: “It is my latest com 
position. It was inspired by and written for your beau 
tiful voice. It is founded on a Hebrew prayer-song by 
my grandfather, and I hope that, in his memory, you will 
like the song and accept its dedication to you.” 

Although Dorothy Jardon is a Gentile of Scotch-Irish 
English strain and has no knowledge whatever of the an 
cient Hebrew tongue, she has mastered both the Yiddis 
words and phrasing of the prayer-song by Miss Silberta, and 
it will have its first singing at the Hippodrome. The song i 
published by Huntzinger & Dilworth and, of striking ef 
fect, bids fair to become an unusually popular 
number 


concert 


Mrs. Doolittle Gives Studio Musicale 


The monthly demonstration of children’s work was held 
at Mrs. Doolittle’s studio, 536 West tI12th street, New 
York, on Wednesday afternoon, April 9. Nine children 
participated, showing their usual ease and certainty in 
illustrating the various phases of the work. The writer 
was especially impressed with the feeling for tonality de 
veloped. 

Mrs. Doolittle played a single tone, telling the name of 
the tone, then she played a short melody, whereupon the 
children were able to mention the key in which the melody 
was played. This was repeated several times, and in each 
instance the children answered correctly. They also wrote 
chords as she played, which revealed an accurate sense of 
relative pitch. Mrs. Perfield gave an interesting discourse 
to the children and adults on the methods employed by 
Mrs, Doolittle in the successful development of those who 
participated at this demonstration 
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CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


(woman), five years in Europe, after avenue, N 


care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 
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studying with best teachers in America, W 
would consider position as head of piano 
department of conservatory of standing 
or as director of music in university or 
normal, A number of years’ experience 
as director of music school and as head 
of normal departments of piano and 
theory. Author of new method of 
theory teaching. Address a ey 


university. 


'ANTED—A very good voice; man who 
would care to come West to fill impor- 
portant position as head cf voice depart- 
ment in a large school, connected with a 
Liberal salary, but only a 
first class man need apply. Must -sing 
well in public, do church choir dire , 
and be oratorio conductor. 
best references that will fit with the idea 


avenue, New York. 


Address “B. U.,” 
care of Musicat Courter, 


in.a school, on percentage basis. In giv 
ing past records, also state what salary 

expected. Season, from September, 1919, 
to. June, 1920. Address “E, G.,” 
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WANTED—STRICTLY 


Must e 


FIRST-CLASS 
violinist and a viola-player in a quartet 
with a violinist of international position, 
who is also leader of this organization. 
Only experienced ARTISTS and GEN- 
TLEMEN are desired. Salary assured. 
Combined with this is obligatory teaching 


Musica Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New 


York City. 


FOR SALE Steinway concert grand ; ex 
cellent tone, in first class condition; will 





sell: at a sacrifice. Address, call, or 
write, 37 West Forty-sixth street, New 
York: City. 
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With the Metropolitan Opera Co 
Exclusive Management: 
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BARITONE ACCOMPANIST 
AVAILABLE FOR RECITAL 
Addrese : : t H. B. TURPIN, Dayton. Ohio 


Yvonne ae Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Address: The Rockingham, 216 West 56th Street, New York City 


MADAME 
BIANCHINI - CAPPELLI 


desires to announce the opening of her 
Conservatory of Vocal and Dramatic Arts, 
under her personal direction. 

Personally endorsed by Enrico Caruso. 


55 EAST 60th STREET NEW YORK 
tx Telephone, Plazes 5190 
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*CELLIST 
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Studio: 154 West 72nd Street, New York 
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CLEMENTINE ROMUALDO 
Prima Donna Vocal 
Soprano Teacher 
From Covent Garden, London, Formerly conductor Metropol- 
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Voice placing a spec'alty 
Pupil of LAMPERTI and SBRIGLIA 


Summer class for artists and teachers, 
June Ist to September Ist, 1919. 


Studio: 50 West 67th Street, 
New York 


Telephone: Columbus 1405 
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A Notice to Inquirers 


[The Information Bureau would like to call attention 
to the fact that all inquiries received are answered in 
wsiting in this department of the ieee. Many. of the 
letters received at the office of the usical Courier ask- 
ing for information State that they must have this in- 
formation “in a hurry.” It is impossible for letters of 
inquiry to be answered except in the order in which 
they are received, and, as stated above, they must be in 
writing and will be Jublished in this department. It 
often occurs that whe en a request for an answer “at 
once” is received, there is an amount of investigation 
necessary, and, with many other letters in advance, it 
is impossible to pay attention to any special one. All 
inquiries are answered as speedily as possible. Of 
course, it occasionally eS gee that a private letter 
must be written, but usually the paragraph in the In- 
formation Bureau is quite sufficient. Those who are 
arranging for papers to be read before their clubs 
should give themselves plenty of time to obtain the 
necessary data. No verbal inquiries will receive atten- 
tion.—Editor’s Note.] 


N. F. M. C. Contest 


to ask you also about this contest held by 
the National Federation of Music Clubs for young musicians 
competing for a trip to Peterboro in June—the National 
Federation meets then, I believe. Is it held in each State? I 
can get no information about it in Montana and am _ very 
anxious to know.” 
The contests of the 

held every two years 

violin, piano and singing, 


“I would like 


National Federation of Music Clubs are 
There are State contests in each State for 
eligible to American artists between 
twenty and thirty years. The winners of the State contests com- 
pete thereafter in district contests, several States being grouped 
into one district and the winners of the district contests compete 
at the biennial convention of the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
which this year is to be held at Peterboro, N. H. It is too late 
for you to enter for this year’s national contest, as the State con 
tests in which you must first compete have all been completed. 
The secretary of any musical club affiliated with the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs can give you information as to the con- 
tests at any time. The contests are not public affairs, and hence 
are not reviewed in the Musica. Courter. The winners of the 
national contest to be held at Peterboro will be mentioned in the 
a = Courier, which will cover the biennial conference thor 
oughly. 


Melody Ballads 
“I have written a number of melody ballads. very pretty 
and modern, according to the opinion of my friends. I have 
no piano, and so am in need of securing some one to arrange 
these for me for publication. Is there some reliable person 
whom you can secure to make a piano arrangement for me?” 
Friends are not always the best critics or advisers for a young 
composet, whether of verses or melodies. An unprejudiced opinion 
often reverses that of acquaintances. Would it not be a good idea 
for you to call upon some of the publishers who are putting out 
so many successful songs just now? You must have seen their 


names in the columns of the Musica Courter; in fact, what 
publishers are looking for at the present time is a rattling good 
“melody ballad.” If your veises are as good as your friends 


think, a publisher might be able to arrange with a composer for 
you. If you keep in touch with the Musica, Courter you must 
see the composers of successful songs frequently mentioned. There 
is an amusing interview with Mana- Zucca in the February 6 issue. 
Her songs are being sung “everywhere.” “The American Music 
Optimists” would be a good organization for you to join, as you 
would then be in close touch with musicians. You know that 
composers can always obtain a hearing with this society. If the 
publishers like your melodies enough to accept them, they will 
have the proper arrangements made by their own men, 


Opera of “Mireille” 
“Can you tell me the year in which Gounod’s opera ‘Mir- 
eille’ was produced. I know it has been given at the Metro- 
politan Opera House this winter, but have never heard it,” 


Gounod’s “Mireille” was produced at the Theatre Lyrique, Paris, 
Marc h 19, 1864, and of # one reade that “it is one of the com- 
poser’s most delightful works, which still enjoys a high degree of 
popularity.” There is more than one version of the opera, but 
the one usually given is in three acts. 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine Pupils’ Recital 


An attractive program, made up of the works of many 
composers, modern and classical, was arranged by Mrs. 
J. Harrison-Irvine for a recital given by her pupils at her 
studio in Carnegie Hall on Saturday evening, April 12. 
Among the numbers in the group played’ by Martha Stewart 
was Mana-Zucca’s “Frolic,” a piece which is dedicated to 
Mrs. Irvine. Others participating in the program were 
Charlotte De Witt, Nell Howze, Athalie Lombardi, Curt 
Buhler, Marie Lohman, Helen Dwyer and Florence Kleppe, 
all of whom showed the result of careful training on the 
part of Mrs. Irvine. 

Samaroff—Kindler—Sonatas 

Olga Samaroff will give a sonata recital with Hans 
Kindler, the cellist, at Aeolian Hall tonight, April 24. 
Her recent appearances in New York, as pianist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and in her own recital soon after, 
evoked the warmest praise from her audiences. With 
Mr. Kindler she will play the Brahms sonata in E minor, 
op. 38, and the sonata in C minor, op. 32, by Saint-Saéns. 
Between these Mr. Kindler is to perform the Bach C 
major suite for cello alone 











Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past year, will continue to furnish pacerenation on all 
subjects of mterest to our readers, free of charge. 


With the facilities at the disposal of the Musicar Courter 
it is qualified to dispense ~~ on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musicat Courter will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations, 
It will merely furnish facts. 

All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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CONCERT RECORD OF WORKS 
BY SOME OF OUR BEST KNOWN 
AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


1919 





Floy Little Bartlett 


Sweet Little Woman o’ Mine 
Henderson E. Van Surdam, Coronado Beach, Cal. 


Sweet Little Woman o’ Mine...........+-+> Ruth Miller, Brooklyn 
Vacation......+00: Harriet Story MacFarlane, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Marion Bauer 
From Hills of, Dream........++-eeeeeeess Sue Harvard, New York 
Send Me a Dream............+-: Neira Reigger, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
The Linnet Is Tuning Her Flute....... Mildred Bryars, New York 
The Linnet Is Tuning Her Flute.. Rachel Morton Harris, New York 

The Tide (piano solo, op. 10, No. 1) 


Mrs. Maurice Wm. Steitz, Portland, Ore. 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


Wnt: AG sacks. Satemratin dpc bo had one denvan Marcella Craft, Brooklyn 
Pat BMG Wyre ch ce wkiGetns vecsgeerens Clare E, Farnsworth, Seattle 
Ah, Love, But a Day....... Elizabeth Wood, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Ah, Love, But a Day.......... Marie Stone Langston, Philadelphia 
Ah, Lowe, Bet a Dag cs. vccccsviccdeseroess Ermina Proulx, Seattle 
MeO. 6 oooh ss cect ecieccscev ts Charles Harrison, Dallas, Tex. 
eS errr en ere ee. ». Valerie McLaughlin, New York 
ee SEE PPPOE ey terry Mildred Graham, Norristown, Pa. 

The Year’s at the Spring........-++.++ Caroline Curtiss, New York 
The Year’s at the Spring........... Mrs. Sidney Stoner, New York 

Gena Branscombe 
Just Before the Lights are Lit...........+... May Peterson, Detroit 
The Morning Wind...........eee0e Arthur Hackett, Dallas, Tex. 
The Morning Wind.......... Carolyn Cartwright, Greenville, N. C. 
Three Mystic Ships..........+.+¢ Arthur Hackett, Brockton, Mass. 
{ Bring You Heartsease..........+... Lucy Gates, Little Rock, Ark. 
I Bring You Heartsease..........+-++000+ Dudley Buck, New York 
I Send My Heart Up to Thee...... Florence Keniston, New York 
Ihe Sun Dial (cycle of four songs)..Mrs, John W. Garvin, Toronto 
GOS os §.5n-ki. op debe bbicrbvaeacers ents Blanche B. Crook, Chicago 
In Arcady by Moonlight............+. Dorothy Brough, New York 
Bluebells Drowsily Ringing. .Mrs. George C. Smith, Hackensack, N.J. 
Sleep, Then, Ah, Sleep! .......0%s.eee0s Aurelia Wharry, St. Paul 
G. W. Chadwick 
Were I a Prince Egyptian...........- John McCormack, New York 
The DOM ac chi dice dh cceaveciade Mme. Schumann-Heink, Boston 
et TN en iiss ndese (mbes ee Rie e al Emma Roberts, New York 
© Let Night Speak of Me..........+. Caroline Curtiss, New York 
Me Tavet BAG is. ica is cco depart thee Bee-we4 Nina Morgana, Brooklyn 
Leland Clarke 
Into the Sunshine........ James Westley White, Greensboro, N. C. 
S. Coleridge-Taylor 
An Explanation..........+-+45+ Frieda Hempel, Washington, D. C. 
Life and Death........... Emma Roberts, Hampton Roads Station 
wich Cox 
Te @ BRUMOR, 6 cee sv canrevecs ce sceuea Roger Naylor, New York 
To & Hilltop... crccecesesscccscecs Elpha Bushnell, Newark, N. J. 
To a Hilltop... scsvcsccocsascevccesvvvess Clarine Cook, Brooklyn 
Te 6 TEMMee s <6. vesesesheekeciscccveses Ethel Kincaid, Galion, O. 
April-tide......ccccccccvescoseserveveees Roger Naylor, New York 
ee es Seer rr) ee errr i Cecil Arden, New York 
RE So Sy Sin A Fe ere eee Alice Tuerk, Brooklyn 
og RS SS Se Sarees Elfreda Nordelle, Brooklyn 
OUR s au ed FE oe bibs 64 beeke nee eure Os Ethel Kincaid, Galion, O. 
ee POET ere ee CLT Tey Ethel Kincaid, Bucyrus, 0, 
Arthur Foote 
Bowe: Ble 86:5 CAO. os asic vsa0ee SIRS ee Edith Bullard, Boston 
Oe: ER, Fs 000 0pthedsdeu ke eeee eho enon Donald McBeath, Boston 
G. A. Grant-Schaefer 

ff Seer errr re ye rer irr ee Tr Emma Roberts, Brooklyn 
Te Ms on o.0stcckvesmhekennessased Lora Lulsdorff, Minneapolis 
TOR CAM ics csccees cones James Westley White, Greensboro, N. C. 
The Behe css ccdcvccicovcsssssevseies Charles E, Luiton, Elgin, Il. 
<1, ee eR Teter a ore Edna F. Jakes, Evanston, III. 


My Little Woman..................Charles E, Lutton, Elgin, IIl. 


Mona Holesco 


The Country Girl (from “Changing Moods 
Ethelynde Smith, en tour. 


Francis Hopkinson 


American Composer” (1737-1791), edited and augmented 
by Harold Vincent Milligan. 

Caroline Hudson-Alexander, Boston 
O'er om Hills Padsthn Vk Gouden Ons ee Bentley Ball, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Beneath a Weeping Willow's Shade, 

Caroline Hudson-Alexander, Boston 
Been So Wondrous Free, 

Caroline Hudson-Alexander, Boston 


Bruno Huhn 


” 
) 


“The First 


My Days Have 


BOWICTUR. 2 hike cbc ce ave cnierccccebeoseeses Francis Rogers, New York 

SUN. i i s6'wiekd hase namo Vile s Bentley Ball, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Ns 6 FN Ess Fass eee io ees George Jordan, New York 

Pee Pe wer os eee J. Erwin Mutch, Dallas, Tex. 
W. H. Neidlinger 

Ce ed GRR: bocce vitceabonn larriet McConnell, Colorado Springs 


Francisco Di Nogero 


-Mary Jordan, New York 
Brooklyn 


La Gitanina (from Roumanian Fields)... 


My Love Is a Muleteer............. ..Marcella Craft, 

My Love Is a Muleteer..............+ Amy Ellerman, New York 
My Love Is a Muleteer..............0s0c08 Mary Jordan, Chicago 
My Love Is a Muleteer........... Christine Langenhan, New York 
My Love Is a Muleteer.......... Neira Riegger, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
My Love Is a Muleteer...........0eeeeees Ruth Simmons, Chicago 
My Love Is a Muleteer....... Elizabeth Wood, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Ward-Stephens 

ee > ee Lucy Gates, Williamstown, Mass. 
TINIE Ss «0c bean ak tensed semis seis Blanche Da Costa, Cleveland ® 
DN Da cp ccc tesenosttgaesteyax Irene Williams, Providence 
INGE NID. sca s ss vce se arias ek Florence Keniston, Ithaca, N. Y. 


.. Giovanni Petrucci, Boston 
( Advertisement.) 
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STEGER 
— The Most Valuable Piano in the World 














Established 1849 


EMERSON 


Boston 








Bush é& Lane 


HOLLAND, 


MICH. 








WING 


WING & SON, 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Manufacturers of the 


PIANO 








Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 








“=! MURPHY 


N 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
For Concert Engagement Apply to 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street New York 





Clare Osbo Reed 
ARTIST TEACHE 7 ah DIREC TOR 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Advanced Interpretation for Artists-Students, 
Teachers’ Normal Training 


509 S. Wabash Avenue, 


BERTHA BEEMAN 


CONTRALTO— —TEACHER or vee. 
Bash Censervatory - 


Chicago 








THE CHAUTAUQUA AND LYCEUM 
COACHING SCHOOL 


ALFRED WILLIAMS, Director 
Five Years Musical Director of Redpath Musical Bureau 
610 Cable Bidg., 28 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 





Ganapol School 











REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS, VIOLAS 
AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 


rarity of violins 
whose tones are 
“sweet” from low- 


est G to A in altis- 
simo. You know 
how much you de- 
sire a violin whose tone 
qualities are distinguished 
in power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, sympa- 
thy, perfection of open 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonies, 
pure pizzicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 
ecato, and withal quickly 
responsive to bow-pressure 





Y School of Music and Arts 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Direc el 
Central Park West, Cor. 95th Street-_ - Tel. 679 Riverside 
Dormitory tor out-of-town students wm 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 


WIGTOR HARRIS ©: 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Catalog Mailed Free 


Karleton Hackett and Adolf W eidig, lssociate 
HALL, CHIcaco, It! 


OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK 


Frank Damrosch, Director 











Ninety Artist-Instructors 


John J. Hattstaedt, President. 


KIM 


NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street. NEW YORK 


BALI 





Degree of Doctor 
FRAEMCK! 


Diplomas and the 
Hein AND A 


ill branches of music from first Fre ntages t tudents 


to conter 
DIRECTOR ( 


Empowered by law 


Instruction in Ha 
beginning to highest perfection cor t emble playing, vocal sight reading 
hirty-eight of the best known and experienced END FOR CATALOGUE 
professors TERMS $ UP PER 


CHARLES NORMAN GRANVILLE 


Head of the Voice Department 


LOUISVILLE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


QUARTER 




















Kansas City 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 


All Branches of Music, Dramatic, Art. Languages, Dancing, Painting, ete 
Faculty of Forty Teachers, including Allen Hinckley, John Thompso Francoi 
Boucher and Dr. Hans Harthan Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN President 




















1867, 





ESTABLISHED 


_ CINCINNATI CONSERVAT 


s2np YEAR CLARA BAUR, Foundrese. 
"Hy Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
| European conservatories 
‘ 
Elocution—MUSIC—Languages 
Faculty of International Reputation 
Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
| work. Department of Opera. Ideal location and rest 
lence department with superior equipment, 








Master class for virtuoezo violinists under 


EUGENE YSAYE Season 1918-19 


For catalogue and information 


address Miss Bextua Baur, Directress, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
































All branches taught fro 1 planissi t 
OF MUSICAL ART {) re fortissimne. ‘If 900,60 tot 
superior teachers possess such a@ violin, you a — oo 
Detroit, Mich. Boris L. Ganapol, Director so ley oe x m a Sg 
Touch’’—which I will N 5 = oO > oS 
gladly mail you FREE, , z = a “wv a — fj @ 
and which contains opin- & ta o | no) 
. ions from world famous = o =) Ss ons) % rn 
PIAN 0 Reindahl Crand Model Da HL viOLane ~ Se ~ oa = = Ww 
o e AHL V NBS. ~ 4 
SCHOOL ‘ > $28) 5 oss Fe 
Wialinn, cont os casponetite pereom, on setal, for a q 4 = > = 
comparison with other new or famous old violins. 3 — —& 2° 
ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING If desired, gradual charge accounts open 7 I S —_< SS = - 
} a 
Practical Training Courses for Teachers Drive, R. F. D.. No.3 Sy ~ » - 
0 . KNUTE REINDAHL, Menons Drive. RFD. Nes 3 a a 
Booxiets—Carnecig Hatt, New Yore (Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., ential 
# f i 3 z i ae en E FETE 
sane od , at sree re ry 



































“Claas. Va. ae. 2a shine 


ESTE Y 


C The Lest Ayiouiy ynusical, jlayne 71 the CLLlorl/ 
ESTEY PIANO CO. 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 



















f Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
| Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St.. Portman Sq., W., London 





Warerooms: 






Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 












AMERICAN 


IN NAME, OWNERSHIP, AND SENTIMENT 


Mason & Holi 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The most costly piano in the world 





PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 











Ultra- 





Established 1864 


and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 





uality PIANOS 


New York City 











= ceeaentni eco 




























A Leader for 80 Years =:- 





The 
Name 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 

or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK 











SCHOMACKE 


Established 1838 in Philadelhhiiaa — 
Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 



































ANNA FITZIU SAYS: 


¢¢1T seems to me that every possible 
characteristic of exquisite tone is 
wonderfully correct in The Autopiano. 


Such an instrument cannot but be remarkably 
successful. Anyone must realize at once what 
a wealth of pleasure in music is his as soon as 
he tries The Autopiano. It is so simple and 
unique in its operation! You are certainly to 

, be congratulated on having achieved such a 
wonderfully beautiful example of the art of player piano making.” 
The Autopiano is the player piano choice of the world’s greatest artists 

THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


PAUL BROWN KLUGH, President 


On-the-Hudson at Sist Street New Yeork 














SILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 818-886 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 





